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MOURXING FOB FAMILIES. 

JAY'S 



experienced 
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travel to any part of the 

Kingdom, 

free of expense to 

purchasers. 

They take with them 

dresses 

and millinery, besides 

Patterns of Materials, 

at l8. per yard and 

upwards. 

All marked in plain ilgrures, 

and at same price as if 

purchased at the 

Warehouse, in Regent-st. 

Reasonable estimates are 

also given for 

Household Mourning. 

at a great saving to large 

or small families. 

Funerals at stated charges 

conducted in LondoB 

or Country. 



IT A VC The London General MourningWarehouse, 
tlAr O^ REGENT STBEETrw. 



Messrs. JAY 

Have the honour to solicit a visit from the BEAU MONDE to inspact a 
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Ax>tisti6 lM[illixxex>y, Hats, 
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Specially selected In Paris from the best Artistes, and 
representing the correct Fashions of the Season. 
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PEEFACE. 



It was the ambition of Addison to Iiave it said of him that he had 
" brought philosophy out of closets and libraries, schools and colleges, 
to dwell in clubs and assemblies, at tea-tables and in coffee-houses." 

It is my ambition — ^I say it, I hope, with due modesty— rto set the 
fascinatiDg story of London before the masses of the people, to whom 
the ponderous tomes which fill the shelves of museums and palace 
libraries, are as sealed books. ^ 

The scenes herein described in brief and imperfect language, ought 
to have a deep and abiding interest for every Londoner — ^yea, for 
every inhabitant of these realms, for every English-speaking com- 
munity in the world. This great town with all its ancient associa- 
tions, its venerable edifices, its varied memories, is a grand heirloom 
descended to us from the historical past, of which every Briton 
should be proud. 

He who has learnt but a few lessons in the wonderful history of 
London, sees a glamour in its meanest places. To him every old 
street, as he paces it, becomes alive with anecdote, and almost every 
ancient dwelling conveys historical information. We tread on classic 
soil, upon ground hallowed by innumerable wise and good men long 
passed away. 

If what I have here put together should excite to a higher appre- 
ciation of London on the part of those who dwell in, or visit it, I 
shall indeed be proud of my labour. 

I may be allowed, in concltision, to add that both text and illustra- 
tions (devised by myself specially for this work and protected by the 
Copyright Act) have been thoroughly revised and corrected to date. 

HERBERT FRY, 
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Cuckold's Point, 202 
Ciunberland Street (Great), 131 



Cuper's Garden, 199 
Curzon Street, 116 
Custom House, 203 

Dagenhak, 217 

Daily Chronicle, 61; ITews, 61; 
Tdegrapky 61 

DalstOD, 217 

Danes bin, 52 

Datchet, 233 

Daviee Street, 132 

Dean Street, Soho, 134 

Dean's Yard, 23, 33 

De Foe, at Guildhall, 5 ; at Tilbury, 
229 ; in the Pillory, 57 : in Corn- 
hiU, 176; Grave, 180; History of 
Plague, 101 ; whether of Hugue- 
not extraction, l80n 

Deptford, 206; Foreign cattle depot, 
205 

Devereux (Jonrt, 54 

Devonshire Gems, 116; House, 
116 ; Kemble CoUection of Plays, 
116 

Dickens on City Churches, Y9; 
and Public Hanging, 188 ; and 
Thackeray, 160 ; at Fox under 
the HUl, 43; in the Borough, 
187 ; at (Thigwell, 214 ; on the 
river, 205 

Dilettanti Society, 105 

Dirty Dick, 176 

Dock Labourers, 204 

Docks :— Commercial, 206 ; East 
India, 206 ; London, 203 ; Mill- 
wall, 205 ; St. Katharine's, 203 ; 
Surrey, 205 ; Victoria, 206 ; West 
India, 205 

Doctors' Commons, 69 

Doggett's Coat and Badge, 193 

Domesday Book, 32, 63 

Dorchester House, 130 

Dover House, 22 ; Street, 115 

Dowgate, 92 

Down Street, 117 

Downing Street, 22 

Doulton^s Pottery, 195 

Dragon, What is a, 57 

Drainage, 194 

Drapers' Company, 6 

Drummond's Bank, 17 

Drury (Jourt, 51 ; Lane, 47 

Dryden, J., 63, at Will's, 46 ; Mar- 
ried, 77 ; at Home, 135 

Dudley House, 130 ; Street, 138 

Duke of York's Column, 98 ; School, 
193 

Duke Humphrey, Dining with, 72 

Duke Street : Adelphi, 41 ; Oxford 
Street, 132 

Dulwich, 218 ; CoUege, 218 ; Gal- 
lery, 218 

Durham House, 42 ; Street, 41 

Eaukg, 318 
East Cheap, 78 
East India Docks, 205 
East India House, 176 
Edgware, 218 ; Road, 130 
Edmonton, 219 
Egham, 228 

Egyptian Hall; Mansloa House, 
170 ; Piccadilly, 113 
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Eleanor's (Q.) Croee, 7 
Elephant aod Castle, 190 
Elgin House, 117 ; Marbles, 140 
Elizabeth (Q.): Statue of, 63 and 

Bishop, 150; and Essex, 88 
Elstree, 219 
Eitham.219 

Ely Chapel, 150; Place, 160 
Emanuel School, 231 
Embassies, 254 
Enfield, 219 
Engine Street, 117 
Engineers, Civil, Institntloiv 33 
Epping, 219 
Epsom, 219 
Eritb, 220 
Esher, 220 
Essex: Earl of; 88; Honse, 64: 

Street, 54 ; Chapel, 64 
Eton College, 220 
Enston Road, 180 
Euston Square Terminus, 143 
Evans's Supper Booms, 46 
Exchanges: Coal, 203; Com, 78; 
r: Hop, 186 ; Royal, 172 ; Stock, 174 
Exchequer Office, 22 
Execution Dock, 202 
Exeter Change, 147 
Exeter Hall, 48 

FABsmanoK Market, 66; Street, 
y66i Station, 66 

Fenchurch Street Terminus, 176 

Fenian Conspiracy, 158 

Fetter Lane, 63 ; Chapels, 63, 64 ; 
Whitehorse Inn, 63 

Field Lane, 162 

Field of Forty Footsteps, 137 

Finchley, 223 

Finsbnry, 179; Park, 220 

Fire Brigade, Central Office, 18 

Fire of London, 183 

Fish Dinners, 203 

Fish-markets, 156, 179, 190, 202.211 

Fishmongers' Company, 6, 184; 
Hall, 184 

Fitzroy Square, 136 

Fleet Ditch, 65 ; Market, 66 ; Mar- 
riages, 66 ; Prison, 66 ; River, 65 ; 
Street, 68 

Fletcher, John, 186 

Fletchers, 7 

Floral Hall, 46 

Flower Market, 45 

Folly Ditch, 204 

Fore Street, 165 

Foreign cattle depot,206; Churches, 
235 ; Office, 22 

Foster Lane, 162 

Founder's Court, 176 

Foundling Hospital, 144 
* Fountains, 9 

Foxe, John, 164 

Fox Court, Cray's Inn Lane, 148 

Freemasons' Tavern, 143 

French Church, 162 

Friars in London, 66» 

Friday Street, 165 

Friends' Meeting' Houses, 236; 
Burial Ground, 180 

Frost Fair, 201 

Fry, Mrs., at Newgate, 153 
/ Fruit Market, 45 



Fnlham, 220 ; Bishop of London's 

House, 221 
Fulwood's Rents, 148 
Fumival's Inn, 149 

GAiKSBOBOuaH's Houss, 95 

GaUery of Illustration, 100 

Gardens: Botanic, 103; Chelsea 
Botanic 193; Kew, 224; North 
Woolwich, 208 ; Rosherville, 208. 
221; Royal Horticnltural, 128; 
Zoological, 103 

Garibaldi, 97 

Garraway's Coffee Houft, 176 

Garrick, David, 167; died, 41; 
Street, 16 ; Theatre, 177 ; of Hu- 
guenot descent, 41; as a wine 
merchant, 41 

Gas, 9 

General Post Office, 161 

Geographical Society (Royal), 112 

Geological Society, 112; Museum 
and School, 109, 126 

George III. and Hayntaker, 119; 
andH. Lightfoot,]00 

George Street : Strand, 41 ; Han- 
over Square. 133 

German Hospital, 218 

German Reed's Entertainment, 102 

Gerrard Street, 136 

Giltspur Street, 164 ; Compter, 164 

Girdlers, 7 

Globe New8pAper,'49 

Gloucester House, 117, 130 

Godfrey, Sir £., 103 

Gog and Magog, 168 

Gold Alloys, 91, 162 

Golden Square, 101 

Goldsmith, Oliver: Chambers, 59 ; 
Grave, 69; at Surgeon's Hall, 
68 ; at Green Arbour Court, 164 ; 
at Canonbuiy, 182 

Goldsmiths' Company & Marks, 6, 
162 

Gordon Riots, 143, 163 

Goswell Road, 164 

Government Offices, 22-3, 60 

Gtower, John, 185 

Oower Street, 138 

Gracechurch Street, 78 

Grafton Street, 107 

Grasshopper, Golden, 173 

Gravesend, 208, 221 

Gray's Inn, 148; Lord Bacon at, 
148; Chapel, 148; Hall, 148; 
Lane, 148 ; Road, 148; VenUam 
Buildings, 148 

Gray's Thurrock, 221 

Great Cumberland Street, 131; 
Marlborough Street,102; Portland 
Street, 134; Russell Street, 
Bloomsbury, 136 ; ditto Covent 
Garden, 46 ; Surrey Street, 189 

Great Eastern Railway, 242; 
Northern Railway, 243 ; Western 
Railway, 130, 243 

Great Fire, 72, 183 ; PIagne,101, 162 

Great • Paul,' 76; *T9m,' 36 

Great Turnstile, 146 

Grecian Coffee-house, 54 

Greek Street, Soho, 135 

Greenhithe, 221 

Green Park, 116 



Greenwich: Bellot Obelisk, 206; 
Hospital, 205; Chapel, 206; 
Observatory, 207; Park, 206; 
Merchant Seamen's Hospital, 
206 ; Steamboat Pier, 206 ; Royal 
Naval College, 206; Time, 207 ; 
Whitebait Dinners, 207 

Gresham College, 178; Grasshopper, 
173; Lectures, 178 

Grey Friars, 66n, 153 

Griffin, The, 67 

Grimaldi, 181 

Grocers' Company, 6, 169 

Groevenor Canal, 194; Gallery and 
Club, 107; House Collection, 
108 ; Place, 118 ; Square, 132 

Grote, George, 101 

Grub Street, 165 

GulldhaU, 168; Library and Mu- 
seum, 168 ; School of Music, 169 

Gunnersbury, 230 

Gunpowder Plot, 56 

Gutter Lane, 165 

Guy Faux, 34, 56 

Guy's Hospital, 186 

Guy, Thomas, 174, 186 

G Wynne, NeU, 10, 52, 95 

ILLBEBDASHBSs',Company, 6,7, 166 
Hackney, 221 ; Coaches, 221 
H^^gerstone, 221 
Hainault Forest, 221 
Half Moon Street, 116 
Hamilton Place, 117 
Hammam Turkish Baths, 106 
Hammersmith, 221 
Hampstead Heath, 137 ; Road, 137 
Hampton Court, m 
Handel, 108, 145 
Hanging Sword Alley, 64 
Hanover Court, Long Acre. 16; 

Square, 133 ; Street, 102 
Hanway, 30 ; Street, 135 
Hanwell, 222 

Harewood Honse, 133; Place, 133 
Harrow, 222 ; School, 222 ; Road.130 
Hart Street, Bloomsbury, 143 
Hartshorn Alley, Charhig Cross, 8 
Harvey, Dr., 92 
Hatcbam, 223 
Hatfield, John, 36 
Hatton Garden, 160 
Haverstock Hill, 137 
Haydon, B.R., 114 
Hayes, 223 

Haymarket, 108 ; Theatre, 93 
Haynau, Marshal, 200 
Hedge Lane, 14, 92 
Hendon, 223 
Henley Regatta, 223 
Henry VII.'s Chapel, 27 
Henry VIU. at Whitehall, 19 
Heralds' College, 68 
Herkomer School, 213 
Heme Hill, 223 
Hertford, Marquis of, Villa, 103 
Hicks's Hall, 157 
Highbury, 181 
Highbury Bam. 182 
Highgate Hill, 182 ; Cemetery.182 ; 

Sworn in at.l82 ; Tramway, 182 
Hogarth, William, 16, 145 ; House 

and Grave of, 214 
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Holbein's Gate-taoufle, 96 

Holbom : Bare, 149 ; Circns, 162 ; 
High, 143; Hill, 162; Middle 
Bow, 149 ; Railway Terminus, 
162 ; Yiadnct, 162 

Holdemess House, 130 

Holland Honse, 119 

Holies Street, 133 

HoUoway, 181 

Holloway's Charities, 233 

Holywell Lane, 178 ; Street, 52 

Home QflQce, 22 

Homerton, 221i 

Honey Lane, 165 

Hood, Tom, 169, 215 

Homere, 7 

Homsey, 181 

Hornaey Wood House, 182«. 

Horse Auctions, 16, 118 

Horse Guards, 21 

Horselydown, 185 

Horsemonger Lane Gaol, 188 

Horticultural Society, 128 

Hotels: Alexandra, 118; Avenue, 
39; Bath, 116; Bristol, 107; 
Bridge House, 186 ; Buckingham 
Palace, 99; Burlington, 107; 
Cannon Street Terminus, 77; 
Castle and Falcon, 164 ; Charing 
Gross Terminus, 40; Charing 
Cross Grand Hotel, 39; Cla- 
ridge's, 108 ; Continental, 100 ; 
Courts of Justice Central, 63; 
Covent Garden: — Ashley's, 46; 
Bedford, 46; Covent Garden, 
46 ; Hummums, 46 ; Tavistock, 
46;— De Keyser's, 199; First 
Avenue, 145; •Fischer's,' 107; 
Fumival's Inn, 149; Golden 
Cross, 40; Great Northern 
Terminus, 148; Great Western 
Terminus, 243 ; Grosvenor, 99 ; 
Hatchett's, 115 ; Holbom Via- 
duct, 152 ; Horse Shoe, 136 ; 
Imperial (Holbom Viaduct), 
152 ; Inns of Court, 145 ; Lang- 
ham, 102 ; Limmer's, 107 ; Lon- 
don Bridge Terminus, 185; 
Long's, 107 ; Manchester, 164 ; 
Metropole, 39; Midland Bail- 
way Terminus, 243; Mivart's, 
108; Morley's, 10; Nelson's, 
134; Queen's, Clifford Street, 
107; Queen's, St. Martin's-le- 
Grand, 162; Salisbury Square, 
65; Saracen's Head, 152; St. 
James's, 115; Star and Garter, 
227; Westminster Palace, 33 

Houndsditch, 176 

Hounslow, 223 

Household Cavalry, 22 

House of Commons, 36 ; Lords, 36 

Howard Street, 53 

Howell and James, 100 

Hoxton, 179 

Huguenot Befugees, 41, 110, 162, 
178, 180, 185 

Humane Society, 10 

Hungerford Bridge, 40 ; Market, 40 

Hunter, John, 10, 15, 118, 146; 
William, 109 

Hurlingham, 221 

Hyde Park, 119; Gates, 119; 



Lady's Mile, 119; Botten Bow, 
119; Serpentine, 119; Statue of 
Achilles, 119 ; the Bing, 129 

Indian Museum, 125 ; OfSoe, 23 

Inland Bevenue OflBce, 50 

Inn Signs, 69 

Inns of Chancery, 62, 53, 62, 149, 
150; Court, 68, 147, 149 

Inns of Court— why so named, 149 

Inns, Old : Angel, Islington, 180 ; 
Angel, Strand, 62 ; Bell, 159; Belle 
Sauvage, 67 ; Bricklayers' Arms, 
185; Bull and Mouth, 162; 
Elephant and Castle, 190 ; George 
and Blue Boar, 144; Hercules 
PUlare, 117; Jack Straw's Castle, 
137; Mother Bed Cap, 213; 
Old BeU, 160; Oxford Arms, 
169 ; Peacock, 180; Plough, Clap- 
ham, 215; Bed Lion, 143 ; Sara- 
cen's Head, 162; Spaniards, 137 ; 
Swan, 193 ; Tabard, 187 ; White 
Bear, 109; White Hart, 187; 
White Horse Cellar, 116; White 
Horse Inn, 63 

International Exhibitions, 128 

Ironmongere' Company, 6, 176 

Irving, Edward, 151 

Isle of Dogs, 205 

Isleworth, 223 

Islington, 180 

Italian : Church, 236; Legation, 
254; Opera, 47, 93; Organ- 
grinders, 156 ; Plaster-cast 
Makers, 160 

Jacob's Island, 204 

Jemmy Dawson, 190 

Jeony^s Whim, 99 

Jermyn Street, 106 

Jewish Synagogues, 235 

Jewin Street, 164 

Jewry, New and Old, 169 

Jews, first, in London, 169 

Joe Miller, 53 

John o' Gaunt, 49, 151 

Johnson, Dr. S., and Cock Lane 
Ghost, 154; at Thrale's Brewery, 
200; at Church, 53 ; at < Mitre,' 
61 ; in Fleet Street, 61 ; at St. 
John's Gkite, 157 

Jonathan's, 174 

Jones, IniTO, bom, 91 ; buried, 91 ; 
Queen's House, Greenwich, 206 ; 
Hall, Barber Surgeons', 166 ; Hou- 
ses o( 16 ; Lincoln's Inn Chapel, 
147 ; Lincoln's Inn Fields, 146 ; 
Monument to Chapman, 137; 
Portico, Old St. Paul's, 72; White- 
hall, 19 ; York Gate, 41 

Jonson, Ben, at School, 8; at* Devil,' 
68 ; « Sons of," 58 ; at the « Mer- 
maid,' 167 

E^sAN, Edmund, 116 

Kean, Charles, 134 

Keep to the Bight, ? 

Kennington: Common, 190; Gal- 
lows at, 190 ; * Horns ' Tavern, 
190 ; Oval, 190 ; Park, 190 

Kensal Green Cemetery, 130 

Kensington, 119; Gardens, 119; 



Holland House, 119; Palace, 

119; South, Museum, 120-28; 

Town Hall, 120 
Kentish Town Boad, 137 
Kew,223 ; Gardens,224 ; Palace, 224 
Kilburo, 130 

King Edward VT., 65 ; Street, 160 
King Street, Cbeapslde, 168; St. 

James's, 104; Westminster, 23 
King Theodore, 134 
King William Street, Strand, 41 ; 

City, 78 
King's College, 51 ; Hospital, 51 ; 

School, 51 
King's Cross, 148; Gate Street, 

143 ; Mews, 8 
Kingsland, 224 ; Boad, 179 
Kingston-on-Tham^ 224 
Kit-Kat aub, 56 
Knightrider Street, 69 
Knightsbridge, 118 
Knockholt Beechee:, 225 

Lacon and Ciller's, 107 

Ladbroke Grove Boad, 130 

Lady's Mile, 119 

Laleham, 213 

Lambeth, 196; Albert Embank- 
ment, 38, 196 ; Baths, 39 ; Bridge, 
196; Doulton's Pottery, 195; 
Ferry, 196; Lollard's Tower, 
197 ; Palace, 197 ; Chapel, 197 ; 
Library, 198 ; Pedlar's Window, 
196; St. Mary's Church, 196 

Lamb's Conduit Street, 144 

Langham Place, 102; School fur 
Artists, 102 

Lansdowne House, 116 

Lant Street, 188 

Law Courts, 55-56 

Lawrence Pountney Hill, 92 

Leadenhall Street, 175; Market, 
175 

Leather: Lane, 160; Sellers* Com- 
pany, 178 

Leicester Square, 14; Exiles, 14 ; 
House, 15 

Lewisham, 225 

Leyton, 225 

Leytonstone, 225 

Lillie Bridge, 225 

Llmehouse, 205 ; Beach, 205 

Lincoln's Inn, 147; Cbapel, 147; 
Fields, 145 ; Gateway, 62 ; Hall, 
147 ; Library, 147 ; New Court, 
148; Old Buildings, 147 

Linnean Society, 112 

Lion's Head, Button's, 47 

Literary Club, 135 

Littie Britain, 17, 160 

Little Sisters, 176 

Lloyd's, 172, 173 

Local Government Board, 23 

Locket's Ordinary, 93 

Lock Hospital, 223 

Lollard's Tower, 76, 197 

Lombard Street, 172 

London :Land ln,2 ; Bridge,182,200, 
201 ; Bridge House, 185 ; Bailway 
Terminus, 185; Coffee House, 
67 ; Docks, 203 ; Hospital, 177 ; 
Institution, 179; Library, 95; 
Missionary Museum, 179 ; Stone, 
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77; Boad, 188-190; Univenity, 
113 ; Wall, 165 ; Walls, Old, 176 ; 
and Brighton Railway, 99, 243 ; 
Chatham and Dover, 99, 243; 
and North Western, 243 ; and 
South Western, 243 ; Tilbury and 
Southend, 243 ; Road Cars, 244 

Long Acre, 16 

I/ong Lane, 156 

Low-level Pumping-house, 194 

Lord Mayor's Banquets^ 168 ; Day, 
170; Show, 167, 170 ^ 

Lord's Cricket Ground, 130 

Jjoriners, 6 

Lost in London, 3 

Lothbury, 176 

Lotteries (State), 159 

Lovelace, Bichard, 65 

Lower Thames Street, 91 

Lowther Arcade, 41 

Ludgate, 67 ; Hill, 67 ; Street, 67 
Viaduct, 67 

Lyon's Inn, 52 



Macauijlt, Lord, 111, 120, 215 

Maddox Street, 108 

Magdalen Hospital, 229 

Magna Charta, 228 

Maida Vale; 130 

Maiden Lane, 44 

Main Drainage, 194 

Mall, The, 98 

Manchester Square, 132; Street, 

132 
Mansfield, Lord, 143 
Mansion House, 170; Egyptian 
Hall, 170; Station, 76; Police 
Court, 170 
Marble Arch, 119, 130 
Margate, 208 
Mark Lane, 78 
Marlborough: House, 96; (Great) 

Street, 102 ; Police Court, 102 
Marriage Licenses, 69 
Marshidsea Prison, 187 
Martyrs in Smithfield, 165 
MarveU, Andrew, 44, 137 
Marylebone, 132; Fields or F&rk, 
103 ; Lane, 132 ; Boad Station, 
131 ; St., Old Church, 133 ; New 
Cburcb,^.l33 
Massinger, PhiUp, 186 
Match-makers, 212 
Maundy Money, 18 
Mayfair, 116 
May Meetings, 48 
Maypole Alley, 51 
Maze Pond, 186 
Meat Market, 156 
Memorial Hall, 65 
Mercers' Company, 6, 169 
Merchant Taylors' Co., 6, 163 
Merton, 226 

Metropolitan : Board of Works, 
3, 98; Boroughs, 5; Cattle 
Market, 156; School Board, 4; 
Main Drainage, 194; Meat 
Market, 156; Police, 3, 17; 
Bailway, 3, 261 ; Tabernacle, 190 
Meux's Brewery, 136 
Mews, King[8, 8 

Middlesex Hospital, 134; Sessions 
House, 158 



Midland Railway Terminus, 149 

Milford Lane, 56 

Milk Street, 166 

Mildmay Park. 225 

Military Asylam (Boyal), 193 

MUlbank Penitentiary, 196 

MiUwall, 205 ; Docks ; 2U6 

Milton, John: Bom, 166 ; Christened 
166 ; in Westminster, 33 ; Spring 
Gardens, 93 ; St. Bride's Church- 
yard, 65; Married and Buried, 
164 

Milton Street, 165 

Mincing Lane, 78 

Minories, 176 

Mint: Boyal, 90; Street, South- 
wark, 188 

Mltcham. 225 

Mitchell's Library, 107 

Monk, General; at Church, 24; 
his wife, 42 

Monkwell Street, 166 

Monmouth, Duke of, 89, 135; 
Street, 138 

* Monster, The,' 26 

Montagu House, Old, 139 

Montague House, 131, 198 

Monument, The, 182 ; Crimean, 94 ; 
Duke of York's, 98 ; Nelson's, 9 ; 
in St Paul's, 75 ; Westminster, 
Crimean, 33 

Moore and Burgess Minstrels, 110 

More, Sir Thomas, Born, 166 ; at 
Chelsea, 192 ; at New Lin, 52 ; 
Executed, 86 ; Head of, 86 

Morning AdvertUeTt 61 ; Chronide, 
51 ; Post, 49 

Morris, Captain, 48; his lines on 
Pall Mall. 95 

Mortlake, 225 

Mudie's Library, 139 

Mughouse Riots, 64 

Museums : Bethnal Green,l27, 210 ; 
British, 139; Geological, 109, 
127 ; GuUdhaU, 168 ; Indian, 125 ; 
London Missionary, 179; Na- 
tural History, 127 ; of Patents, 
127; Royal Architectural, 33; 
Royal College of Surgeons, 146; 
Sir J. Soane's, 146; South 
Kensington, 120-128; United 
Service. 21 

Museum Street, 139 

Music Halls :— Canterbury, 39 ; 
Hugh Myddelton, 181 ; Middle- 
sex, 48 ; North Woolwich, 208 ; 
Oxford, 135; PavUion, 100; 
Rosherville, 208, 221; Royal 
(Holbom), 143 ; South London, 
188 ; Trocadero, 109 ; Victoria, 39; 
Winchester. 188 
Music, Royal College of, 128 ; Royal 
Academy of, 133 

MnsweU-hUl, 226 
Myddelton, Sir Hugh, 181 



Nafolkon IIL's Lodgings, 105 
Nash, the Architect, 93, 102 
National Art Training Schools, 126 
National Clab, 23; Gallery, 10; 

Portrait Gallery, 127 ; School of 

Cookery, 126 



Natural History Museum, 127 

Nelson, Lord: Column, 9; Relics, 
206; Tomb. 74; and Welling- 
ton, 17, 74 

New Bond Street, 107 

Newcastle House, 158 ; Street, 52 

New Cut, 39 

New Exchange, 42 

Newgate Market, 160 ; Prison, 153; 
Gallows. 153; Street, 163 

Newington Butts, 190; Taber- 
nacle, 190 

New Inn, 52 

Newman Street, 134 

New Oxford Street, 138 

Newport Market, 16 

New River, 181 

New Road, 180 

Newton Hall, 64 

Newton, Sir Isaac, 16 

Nine Elms, 255 

Nonsuch House, 201 

" No Popery" Riots, 143, 153 

Norfolk Street, 53 

Northfleet, 221 

Northumberland Avenue, 39 ; 
House, 40 ; Street, 40 

Norwood, 225; Cemetery, 226; 
Gipsy Hill, 226, Lower, 226; 
Upper, 226 

Netting Hill, 130 

Numismatic Society, 114 

Nunhead Cemetery, 226 

Obelisk, Cleopatra, 43; Surrey 

side, 188 
Observatory, Royal, 207 
October Club, 23 
Of Lane, 41 
Old Bailey,68,l53; Breakneck Steps, 

68, 154 ; Sessions House, 68, 153 
Old Bond Street, 106 ; Broad Street, 

175; Change, 1«5; Jewry, 169; 

London, 4; Palace Yard, 33; 

Street, 164 ; Swan Stairs, 92 
Oldys, 66 

Omnibuses, 3, 244r-63 
O. P. Riots, 47 
Opera : Arcade, 93; Royal Italian* 

47,93 
Orator Henley, 16 
Orchard Street, 131 
Oi^^an-grinders, 150 
Otway, Grave of, 63 
Outer Temple, 54 
Oval, Kennington, 190 
Oxford Market, 134 ; Street, 131 ; 

New, 138 

Paddinoton Railway Terminus, 

130 
Palace Yard, 33 
Pall Mall, 92; Game of, 98; East, 

92; Gazette AQ 
Palsgrave Place, 54 
Panklibanon, 131 
Panopticon, 16 
Pantheon, 134 
Panton Street, 109 
Panyer Alley, 69 
Parcels Delivery Co., 241 
Park Crescent, 102; Lane, 117; 

Street, 131 
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Parks ; Battenea, 194 ; Busliey, 213 ; 
Finsbury, 220; Green, 116; 
Greenwich, 206; Hyde, 119; 
Kennington, 190; Kensington, 
119; Kew, 224 ; Regent's, 103; 
Richmond, 226; St. James's, 97; 
Sonthwark, 228; Victoria, 211; 
Windsor, 231 

Parliament, Houses of, 35 ; Street, 
23 

Partridge's Almanac, 43 

Patent Office, 62 

Paternoster Row, 69, 160; Square^ 
160 

Paul's Cross, Y6; Walkers, 72; 
Wharf Pier, 199 

Pawnbrokers' Sign, 172 

Peabody Buildings, 174 

Peckham Rye, 226 

Pedlar's Window, 196 

Peele's Coffee-house, 63 

Penn, William, 214 

Pentecost Lane, 160 

Pentonville, 180 

People's Palace, Mile lEnd Road, 
177 

Pepys, Samuel, 79 

Percy Chapel, 136 

Pest-field, 101 ; House Field, 163 

Peterborough House, 17 

Petticoat Lane. 177 

Petty Burgundy, 185 

Petty France, 17 

Petty Wales, 17 

Physical Society, 126 

Physicians, Royal College of, 10,159 

Piazza, Covent Garden, 46 

Piccadilly, 108 ; Circus, 109 ; Hall, 
108 ; Saloon, 109 

Picton, Sir Thomas, 108, 130 

Picture Galleries : Royal Academy, 
113; Agnew's, 106; British 
Artists, 93 ; Dor6, 107 ; Dudley, 
114; Dulwich, 218; French, 94 ; 
Greenwich, 206; Groevenor, 107 ; 
Hampton Court, 222; Hanover, 
107 ; Lady Artists, 114; National, 
10 ; Portrait, 127 ; South Kensing- 
ton, 123; United Arts, 107; 
Water-Colours, Royal Society of 
Painters in, 92; Water-Colours, 
Institute of Painters in, ill . 
rrivateOaUeries ; ApsleyHouse, 
118 ; Ashburton CoUeclion, 
116; Bath House, 116; Bridge- 
water House, 97; Buckingham 
Palace, 98; Grosvenor House, 
108 ; Hertford, 132 ; Montagu 
House, 198; Rothschild, 117; 
Stafford House, 97 

Pillory, The. 8, 34, 58, 146 

Pimlico, 99 ; Railway Terminus, 99 

Pincock Lane, 160 

Pindar, Sir Paul, 178 

Pirates Gibbeted, 202 

Pltshanger, 230 

Plague of London, 101, 152 

Plaistow, 226 

Playhouse Yard, 67 

Plumstead, 226 

PoUce. 3. 17, 169 

Polytechnic Christian Institute,102 

Pool, The, 205 



Pope's Head Alley, 172 

Population, 2 

Porridge Island, 9 

Person, Professor, 44 

Port of London, 202 

Portland Phice,102 ; Street Railway 
Station, 134 

Portman Square, 131; Street, 131 

Portsoken, 176 

Post Office : Charing Cro68,10 ; Dead 
Letters, 162; General, 161, 237 ; 
History, 237 ; Orders, 240 ; Par- 
cels Post, 240; Savings Banks, 
161; Telegrams, 160, 2 to 

Postal Districts, 239 ; Regulations, 
238 

Postern Row, 80 

Poultry, The, 169 ; Compter, 169 

Poyer, Colonel, 45 

Praisegod Barebones, 63 

Primrose Hill. 103 

Prince's Cricket Ground, 118; 
Street, 102 

Prince's Hall, Piccadilly, 111 

* Princess Alice' Disaster, 208 

Printing House Square, 68 

Prisons: Bridewell, 65 ;• Brixton, 
212; aerkenwell, 158; Cold 
Bath Fields, 149; Fleet, 65; 
Giltspnr Street, 154 ; HoUoway, 
or Pentonville, 182 ; Horsemonger 
Lane, 188; Marshalsea, 187; 
Millbank, 195; Newgate, 153; 
Queen's Bench, 188 ; Surrey 
County, 188 ; TothlU Fields and 
Wormwood Scrubs, 234 

Privy Council Office, 22 

Pudding Lane, 182 

Punc^ 61 

Purfieet, 226 

Putney, 226 

Pye Corner, 164, 183 

Pyx, Trial of The, 91 

QuAKBss' Meeting Houses, 236 

Quebec Street, 131 

Queen : Anne's Mansions, 33; Street 
(Great), 143; Victoria Street, 
169, 199 

Queen's Bench Prison, 188 ; Head 
Passage, 160 ; Square, Blooms- 
bury, 143 

Queenhithe, 92 

Races: Ascot, 209; Epsom, 219; 

Henley Regatta, 223; Sandown 

Park, 220 ; University Boat, 225 
Rag Fair, 176 
Rahere, 155 
Railway and Booking Offices, 109 ; 

Tennini, 242 
Raleigh, Sir Walter, Beheaded, 33 ; 

his Prison, 82; his Study, 42 ; 

Memorial, 25 
Ramsgate, 208 
lUnelagb Gardens, 193 
Raphael's Cartoons, 20, 123 
Ratbfoone Place, 135 
Record Office, 63 
Red Lion Inn, 143; Square, 143; 

Street, 144 
Regent Circus: Piccadilly, 109; 

Oxford Street, 102, 133 



Regent's Canal,104 ; Quadrant, 100 ; 
Park, 103 

Regent Street, 100, 101 

Regicides, Execution of^ 8; ex- 
humed, 129, 144 

Restaurants : Adelj^, 42; Aqua- 
rium (Royal), 33; Bridge House, 
185 ; BUinchard,101 ; Rri6toUl07 ; 
Cafe Monico, 100; OafS Royal- 
(NicoU's), 100; Criterion, 100 ; 
Crosby Hall, 177 ; Gaiety, 60 ; 
GatU's, 41 ; Grosvenor, 107 ; Hol- 
born, 143 ; Horse-Shoe, 136 ; Kett- 
ner's, 14 ; Lucas's, 23 ; Palsgrave, 
54; Panton, 14; Frevitali, 14; 
Romano's, 42 ; St. James's Hall, 
110; Simpson's, 48; Verej, 101 ; 
Vienna, 42 

Reynolds, Sh: Joshua, 15 

Richardson, Samuel, 64 

Richmond, 226 ; Hill, 226 ; Park, 
226; Pembroke Lodge, 227; Sheen 
Ixxige, 227; Star and Garter, 
227 ; Thatohed Lodge, 227 ; White 
Lodge, 227 

Road, Rule of the. 7 

Roehampton, 227 

Refers, Samuel, 104 

Rolls Chapel, 62 ; Court, 62 

Roman: Bath, 51; Catholic 
Churches, 235-^6; London, 4; 
Mile, 77; Wall, 68, 80, 164, 
176 

Romford, 227 

Rookery, St. Giles's, 138 

Rosamond's Pond, 98 

Rosherville Gardens, 208, 221 

Rotherhithe, 204 

Rotten Row, 119 

RothschUd's: Piccadilly, 117; St. 
Swithin's Lane, 78 

Royal Academy of Arts, 113, 
Music, 133 

Royal Albert^all, 128; Almonry, 
18 ; Aquarium, 33; Architectural. 
33; Asiatic Society, 114; Astro- 
nomical, 112; Botanic Gardens, 
103 ; Botanic Society,l03 ; College 
of Physicians, 10, 159 ; Sm-geons, 
146 ;FreeHospital,l48;Exchange. 
172 ; Geographical Society, 112 ; 
Horticultural Soc.,128; Humane 
Society, 10 ; Institute of British 
Architects,107; Institution, 114 ; 
Mmtary Asylum, 193; Italian 
Opera, 47, 93; Naval College, 206; 
Observatory, 207 ; School of 
Mines, 109 ; Society, 111 ; Veteri- 
nary College, 213 

Royal Touch, The, 19 

Runnimede, 228 

Russell, Lord William, 62, 146, 157 

Rye House Plot, 213 

Sacevillb Street, ill 

Saddlers' Company, 165 

Saffron Hill, 152 

St. Albans, 227 

St Bartholomew's Hospital, 166 

St. Chad's Well, 209 

George and the Dragon, 90 
St George's Circus,188 ;Field'd,188 ; 
Hall,102; Ho8pital,118;Road,189 
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St. Giles In the Fields, 137; Grip- 
plegate. 164 

St. Helen's Place, 178 

St. James's: Chapel Royal, 97; 
Court of, 97; GattUe^ 61; Hall, 
110; Market, 100 ; Palaoe, 96; 
Place, 104; Park, 97; Station, 
33; Square, 96; Street, 10» 

St. John's Gate, 167 ; Square, 167 ; 
Street, 166; Road, 166; Wood 
Road, 130 

St. Katharine's Docks, 203; Hos- 
pital, 103 

St. Margaret's Hill, 186 

St. Martin's Lane, 16; le Grand, 
161; Place, 16; Street, 16 

St. Mary Axe, 176 

St. Michael's Alley, 176 

St. Pancras Gardens, 149 ; Raflvay 
Station, 149 

St. Paul's Cathedral, 71 ; Bell, 
• Great Paul,* 78 ; Churchyard, 
76 ; aock Room, 76 ; Cross, 76 ; 
Library, 76; Old, 71; School, 76; 
Walkers, 72; Whimpering Gal- 
lery, 76 

St. Stephen's Hall, 36 

6t. Swithhi's Lane, 78 

St. Thomas's Hospital. 38 

Salisbury Exchange, 43 ; House, 4*«; 
Street, 42 ; Square, 64 

Salmon, Mrs., 61 

Salters' Company, 6, 78 

Salvation Army, 180 

Sanctuary, Westminster, 24 

Sandown Park, 220 

Savage, Richard, 148 

Savite House, 16; Row, 101 

Savoy, Chapel Royal, 49 

Savoy Conference, 49 ; Street, 49 

Scbomberg House, 96 

School Board, 4 

Science Schools, 126 

School of Mines, 109, 126 

Schools of Art and Design, 126 

Scotland Yard, 17 

Scottish Corporation, 64 

Sermon Lane, 69 

Seijeants' Inn, Chancery Lane, 62 ; 
Fleet Street, 62 

Serpentine, 119 

Sewers, Hlgh-leyel, 196; Low- 
level, 196 

Seven Dials, 138 

Shacklewell, 217 

Sbadwell, 206 

Shakespeare, Edmund, 186^ 

Shakespeare * Oak,' 104 

Shakespeare, W.,at Bankslde, 200; 
BlackMars, 67 ; * Mermaid,' 166 * 
Statue of, 16 

Shaftesbury Avenue, 16, 109, 138 

Shavers' Hall, 108 

Sheepshanks' Collection, 124 

Shepherd's Bush, 130 

Shepperton, 227 

Shire Lane, 66 

Shoe Lane, 66 

Shooter's Hill, 207 

Shore, Jane, 76 

Shoreditch, 178 

Sidney Alley, 16 

Signboards (Old), 69 



Slon College, 166 ; House, 227 

Skinners' Company, 6 

Sloane, Sir Hans, 192 ; Square, 118, 
193 ; Street, 118, 193 

Smith, Albert, 118 

Smith, Captain John, 163 

Sonithfleld, 166 ; Martyrs, 166 ; 
Markets, 166 

Snow Hill, 162; Saracen's Head, 
162 

Snaresbrook, 228 

Soane, Sir J., Museum, 146 

Society: of Antiquaries, 112 ; 
Archery, 103; Arts, 42; Royal 
Astronomical, 112 ; Charity Or- 
ganisation, 41 ; Chemical, 112 ; 
Geological, 112; Linnean, 112; 
Photographic 107 ; Physical, 
126; Royal Geographical, 101, 
112 ; Royal Horticultural, 128 ; 
Royal Humane, 10 ; Royal, 
111 

Soho Bazaar, 136; Fields, 134; 
Square, 134 

Solemn League and Covenant, 24 

Somerset House, 50 ; Audit Office, 
60 ; Inland Revenue, 60; Regis- 
trar-General, 60; Will and 
Probate, 60 

Somers Town, 149 

Southall, 228 

Southampton Buildings, 62 ; House 
62; Row. 143; Fields, 137; 
Street, Strand, 44 ; Bloomsbury, 
143 

Southoote, Joanna, 132 

Southend, 20» 

Southgate, 228 

South Kensington Museum, 120- 
128 ; Railway StaUon, 120 

Southwark, Borough of, 166; 
Bridge, 199; Pftrk,228 

* Spaniards,' 137 

Speed, The Historian, 164 

Spenser, Edmund, 23 

Spitalflelds, 178 

Spring Gardens, 93 

Sports, Athletic, 225 

Spurgeon's, Mr., Tabemade, 190 

StafTord House, 97, 211 

Staines, 228 

Stamford Hill, 230 

Standard, Chcapside, 165 ; Comhill. 
174 

iSrOuuZard Newspaper, 61 

Stangate, 38 

Stanmore, 228 

Staple Inn, 149 

Starch Green, 221 

Stationers' HaU, 69; Court, 160 

Statistics of Iiondon, 2, 3, 4 

Statues: AchiUes, 119; Albert, 
128, 162; Anne, 73; Beaconsfield, 
37 ; Bedford, Duke of, 143 ; Ben- 
tinck. Lord G.,133 ; Brunei, L K., 
63 ; Bnigoyne, Sir J., 94 ; Bums, 
R., 198 ; ^rron. Lord, 117 ; Can- 
ning. George, 37 ; Gariyle, T., 192 ; 
Charles I.. 8 ; Charlen II., 193 ; 
Chaucer, 117; Clyde, Lord, 94; 
Cobden,Richard,93; Cumberland, 
Duke of, 133; Derby, Earl of, 37; 
Elizabeth, Queen, 63; Father 



Thames, 60; Fox, C. J., 143; 
Franklin, Sir J., 94 ; George HI., 
60, 93; IV., 10 ; Gladstone, W. E., 
212 ; Guards' Crimean Memorial, 
94,100; Guy, Thomas, 186; Have- 
lock,Sir H.,10; Henry VIII., 166; 
Herbert. Lord,96 ; Hill,Shr R,174 ; 
James II., 21 ; Jenner, Dr., 119 ; 
Lawrence, Lord, 94 ; Mill. J. S., 
63; MUton, 117; Myddelton, 
Sir Hugh, 1 81 ; Napier, Sir C, 10 ; 
Nelson, Lord, 9 ; Outram, Sb: F., 
199 ; Palmerston, Lord, 37 ; 
Peabody,Mr., 174;~Peel, Sir R., 
37, 160; Pitt, William, 133; 
Raikes, R., 44; Richard I., 37; 
Shakespeare, 16, 117 ; Tyndale, 
199 ; Victoria, Queen, 172; Wel- 
lington, Duke of, 118, 174; 
William III.. 96 ; IV., 78 ; York, 
Duke of, 98 

Steamboat Piers, 266 

Steinway Hall, Concert Room, 132 

Stepney, 205 

Sterne, Lawrence, 106 ; his Death 
107 ; his Grave, 130 

Stews, Bankside, 186 

Stock Exchange, 174 

Stocks-market, 169; Bulls and 
Bears. 174 

StockweU, 212 

Stoke Newington, 228 ; Cemetery, 
229 

Stoke Pogis, 229. 231 

St6rey's Gate, 23 

Stowell, Lord, 62 

Strafford. Earl of, 62 

Strand, 39 ; Bridge, 49 ; Lane, 49 ; 
New Exchange, 42 

Stratfoid..212; Place, 132 

Stratton Street, 116 

Straw, Jack, 137 

Strawberry Hill, 230 

Streatham, 229; Magdalen Hospi- 
tal. 229 ; Thrale House, 229 

Sub-Tropical Garden, 194 

Subway. Thames, 203 

Suifolk Street, 92 

Sunbury, 229 

Surbiton, 229 

Surgeons' HaU (Old\ 68 

Surgeons, Royal College of, 146 

Surrey: Docks, 206; Prison, 188, 
231; Street, 63; (Great) Street. 
189 ; -side Boats. 199 ; Turnpike 
Gates, 190; Zoological Gardens, 
190 

Sutton, 229 

Sutton, Thomas, 163 

Swallow Street, 110 

Swan and Edgar, 109 

Swiss Cottage, 130 

Swithin's Lane. 78 

Sydenham. 229 

Synagogues. 236 

Tabbrnacle,136, 190 

Tasting Orders, 203 

Tattersall's. 118 

Taverns: Adam and Eve (Old), 
136; Albion, 48; Bay Tree,. 
78; Bedford Head, 46; Boar's 
Head (Old), 78 ; Belvedere, 180 
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Bine Posts, Cork Street, 107; 
Coal Hole, or Occidental,' 48 ; 
Cock, 61; Crown and Anchor, 
63; Czar's Head, 79; Daniel 
Lambert, 69; Devil (Old), 68; 
Dollr's (Old), 160 ; Essex Head, 
64 ; Fountain, 48 ; Fox under the 
Hill, 43; Freemasons', 143; 
Goose and Gridiron, 69; Horns, 
190; Mermaid (Old), 166; Mis- 
chief, 134; Mitre (Old), 61; 
Monster, 26 ; Old Dog, 52 ; Old 
Swan, 193 ; Pal^rave, 54 ; Pope's 
Head (Old), 172 ; Simpson's, 48 ; 
Stone's, 109 ; Taylor's Head (Old), 
16; Three Cranes, 199; Turk's 
Head (Old), 136 

Tavern Signs, 70, 71, 162 

Tavistock tiqnare, 143 

Technical CoUege, 129 

Teddington, 191, 229 

Telegrams, 162, 240 

Temple Bar, 67; Memorial, 57; 
Pillory, 68 ; Church, 59 ; Gardens, 
60 ; Inner, 59 ; Middle, 68 ; Gate- 
way, 69; Outer, 64; Bailway 
Station, 63 

Tenison's, Archbishop, (}hapel,l02 ; 
Grammar School, 16 

Tennyson, Alfred, 61 

Tenterden Street, 133 

Thackeray, W. M., 103, 120, 160, 
164 

Thames, The, 191; Ditton, 229; 
Embankment, 38, 193, 198; 
Pool, 206; Steam Ferry, 206; 
Street, Lower, 91, 203; Upper, 
91 ; Subway, 203 ; Tunnel, 204 

Thavie's Inn, 160 

Theatres (Modem)— Adelphi, 42 ; 
Alhambra, 15; Astley's, 38; 
Avenue, 40 ; Britannia, 179 ; Co- 
medy, 109 ; Court, 118 ; Covent 
Garden, 47 ; Criterion, 109 ; Drury 
Lane, 47 ; East London, 177 ; Ele- 
phant and Castle, 190 ; Empire, 
15; Gaiety, 60; Garrick. 177; 
Globe, 62 ; Grand, 181 ; Haymar- 
ket, 93 ; Hengler's C!ircu6, 134 ; 
H t8; 

L )0; 

N ty, 

14 ue, 

6: nee 

ol ad, 

li ty, 

IJ ar's 

"W ey, 

ll_, , .^, ^, .J9; 

Toole's, 41 ; Vaudeville, 42 

Tlieatres (Old)— Bankside, 200 ; 
Blackiriars, 67; Cockpit, 62; 
Curtain, 178; Duke's, 147; For- 
tune, 165 ; Bed Bull, 168 ; White- 
friars, 64 

Theobald's Road, 143 

ThisUewood, 132 

Thrale, Mrs., 229 

Threadneedle Street, 171 

Throgmorton Street, 176 

Thumb, Tom, 114 

Thurtell, 62 

TUbnryFert fJ08, 229 



Tilt Yard (Old), 21 

Time* Newspaper, 68 

Tokenhouse Yard, 175 

Tom's Coffee-house, 47 

Tonson, Jacob, 148 

Tooley Street, 186; Three Taikm 
of; 185 

Tooting, 230 

Tothill Fields, 99 ; Prison, 234 

Tottenham, 230 ; Ctobb, 230 ; Court 
Road, 136 

Tpuchpieces, 20 

Tower, The, 80; Barracks, 85; 
Beefeaters, 82; Beaucbamp 
Tower, 83; Bell Tower, 82; 
Bloody Tower, 82; Bowyer 
Tower, 83 ; Bridge, New, 91 ; By- 
ward Tower. 82 ; Council Boom, 
82 ; Devereux Tower. 83 ; Ex- 
ecutions, 81, 86-90 ; Horse Ar- 
moury, 83; Jewel or Martin 
Tower, 83 ; Middle Tower, 82 ; 
C^ueen Elisabeth's Armoury, 82 ; 
Begalia or Crown Jewels, 84; Salt 
Tower, 83; St John's Chapel, 
82 ; St. Peter's ad Vincula, 86; 
Traitor's Gate, 82; Wakefield 
Tower, 82 ; White Tower, 82 

Tower, Hamlets, 6; Hill, 79; 
Scaffold on, 79; Royal, 77; 
Subway, 203 

Toxophilite Society, 103 

Trafalgar Square, 8, 9 ; Fountains, 
9 ; Ltons, 9 

Trade, Board of, 23 

Trainbands, 5, 179 

Treasury, 22 

Trinity House, 91 

Tulse Hill, 212 

Turkish Baths, 106, 256 

Tumham Green, 214 

Turnpike Gated abolished, 190 

Turnstile, Great, 145 

Tussaud, Madame, 131 

Twickenham, 230; Orleans Qub, 
230 ; Pope's Villa, 230 ; Straw- 
berry Hiil, 230 

Tyburn Lane, 129 ; Tree, 129 

Tyler. Wat, 77. 155, 165, 184,201 

Umbrblla, The First, 135 

Underground Railway, 261 

Unitarian Chapels, 54, 236 

United Arts Ciub, 115 

United Service Museum, 21 

University Boat Race, 225; (Al- 
lege, 138 ; School, 138 ; Hospital, 
139; of London, 113 

Uxbridge, 230 ; Road. 130 

Vattxball, 196; Bridge, 195; 
Bridge Road, 99 ; Gardens, 196 

Vere Street, 133 ; Chapel, 133 

Veterinaij CoUege, 213 

Vicar of Bray, 170 

Victoria Docks, 205; Embank- 
ment, 198 ; Park, 211 ; Railway 
Stations, 99 ; Street, 33, 99 ; 
(Queen), Street, 169 ; Tower, 35 

Vigo Street, 101 

ViUiers Street, 40 

Vine Street Police Station, 110 

Vintners' Company, 6, 199 \ 

Virginia Water, 233 J 



Walbbooc, 170 

Walham Green, 230 

Wallace, Sir Richard, 132; Sir 
William, 155 

Wailingford House, 17 

Waltham, 230 

Walthamstow, 230 

Walton, 230 

Walton, Izaak, 61 

Walworth, 230; Sir W^ 156, 184 

Wandsworth, 231 

Wanstead, 230 

ing, 201; Judge Jeffreys at. 
Old Stairs, 204 

War Office, 95 

Wardour Street, 135 

Ware, Great Bed of. 219 

Warwick Lane, 159 

Watch-faoe, Story of; 60 

Watchmen. Old, 18 

Water, 3, 181 ' 

Water-gate, 41 

Waterloo Banquet, 117; Bridge, 
49; Place, 100; Railway Ter- 
minus, 50, 243 ; Road, 39 

Watling Street, 77 

WaUsTDr. Isaac, 180 

Waxworks, Madame Tussaud, 131 ; 
Mrs. Salmon, 61 

WeighhoQse Chapel, 92 

Wellington Barracks, 98 ; Duke of. 
in bed, 118 ; ami Nelson, 17 ; 
Tomb of, 74; Street, Strand, 
49 

Welsh Harp, 223 

Wesley, Charles, 133, 180; John, 
64,180; Mrs. S., 179 

Westboume Green, 223 

West India Docks, 205 

Westminster, 23; Abbey, 26; 
Chapter-house, 32; Chapels, 28, 
29; Jerusalem Chamber, 32; 
Poet's Comer, 27; Crypt, 32, 
Almonry, 24 ; Aquarium (Royal), 
33 ; Assembly, 32 ; Big Ben, 35 ; 
Bridge, 37; Road, 38; Steam- 
boat Her, 198 ; Railway Station, 
198 ; Dean's Yard, 23, 33 ; Great 
Tom, 35 ; Hall, 34 ; Henry VII.'b 
Chapel, 28 ; Hospital, 24 ; Palace 
Yard (New), 33; (Old), 33; 
Pillory, 34; Queen Anne's Man- 
sions, 33; Sanctuary, 24; School, 
33 ; Memorial, 33 ; St. Stephen's 
Hall, 35; Sessions House, 24; 
Victoria Clock Tower, 36 

Weybridge, 230 

Whitcomb Street, 14, 92 

Whitebait Dinners, 207 

Whitechapel. 177 

Whitefield's Tabernacle, 136 

Whitefrlars, 64, 66n ; Theatre, 64 

WhitehaU, 18 ; Henry VHI. at, 19; 
Charles L at, 19 ; Charles IL at. 
20 ; Cromwell at, 20 ; James II. 
at, 20 ; Destruction of, 20 ; Chapel 
Royal, 20, 21 ; Gardens, 23 

White Horse Cellar (New> 115 

Whitehorse Street, 117 

«• White MiUiner," 42 

White Tower, 4 

Whittington*sAlmshouseB,182 ; and 
Bow Bells, 167 ; Club, 63 
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Wigmore Street, 132 

Willis's Rooms, 105 

Will's Ooffee-house, 46 

Wimbledon, 231 

Winchester Hoase, 175; (Great) 
Street, 175 

WindmiU (Great), Street, 109 

Windsor, 231; Albert Chapel, 
232; GasUe. 231; Home 
Park, 233; Heme's Oak, 233; 
Long Walk, 233 ; St George's 
Chapel, 232; Castle Stables, 
233 



Wits' Coffee-house, 46: 

Woking Cemetery, 233; Royal 
Dramatic College, 233 

Woodford, 213 

Woodbrldge Street, 158 

Wood Street, 165 ; Compter, 165 

Woolwich, 207; Arsenal, 207; 
Cemetery, 208; I>ockyard, 207; 
(North), Gardens. 208; Royal 
Artillery Barracks, 207 ; Royal 
Military Repository, 207 ; Steam- i 
boat Pier, 2u8 

Wormwood Scrubbs, 234 ' 



Wren, Sir Chrtstopher, 71, 72 ; his 
Trowel and Mallet, 72; his 
Grave, 74; his Epitaph, 72; 
Macanlay's praise of, 72 

Wyat, Sir Thomas, 67 

Wych Street, 52 

Tour's, Duke of, Column, 98; 

School, 193 
York Place, 18 ; House, 41 ; Stairs, 

Water-Gate, 41 

Zoological Gardens, 103 
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LONDON." 

BY BEBBEBT FBY. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 



ATHENJSrUM:. 

"Mr. Herbert Fry has compiled a Guide to London, which is certainly a 
maryellonsly cheap book. The bird*8-e^ views will be a great help to the 
stranger." 

SPECTATOR. 

*' We are glad to call attention to an excellent guide and handbook, to ' London 
in 1880/ illustrated with bird's-eye views of the principal streets, by Herbert Fry." 

DAUiT CHRONICLE. 

" Mr. Herbert Fry, well known as the compiler of the * Boyal Guide to the London 
Charities,' has prepared a new handbook to the metropolis. . . . Starting at Oharing^ 
Gross, the author follows out a number of routes, and gossips pleasantly of the 
associations that cluster round the different localities. His work will thus become 
a cheerful and instructive companion for visitors.** 

ECHO. 

" We commend * London,' by Herbert Fry, to those who want to find in a small 
space reliable information about London. Mr. Fry has taken a wide survey, and 
touches in a pleasant and chatty manner upon everything that can instruct tibe 
sightseer." 

GRAPHIC. 

" The name of its compiler, Herbert Fry, editor of the * Royal Guide to the 
London Charities,' guarantees its completeness. The bird's-eye views of the chief 
thoroughfares are a new feature of streetography and far more useful than maps." 

SCOTSMAN. 

'* The formidable task of describing the metropolis, in all its vast dimensions and 
multifarious aspects, proceeds on an admirable plan, and is carried out with immense 
care. Visitors to London could scarcely provide themselves with a better handbook." 

BRITISH MAIL. 

*' This is beyond comparison the best cheap handbook of information about London 
that has yet been brought out. We do not say this in disparagement of Dickens's 
Dictionary, which is a work of a different class, its chief value lying in its being a work 
of occasional reference, whereas Mr. Herbert Fry's Guide is arranged on such a plan 
that the visitor to London may make himself master of its contents without labour. 
Besides a map and a dozen well-executed views, it contains descriptive matter 
wonderfully crammed with information, set forth in a pleasantly chatty manner." 

BROAD ARROW. 

" Emphatically the best guide to London which is published." 

HOME NEWa 

** A really excellent guide to London which contains information about everything 
w otth visiting in the metropolis. A special feature of the volume consists in the 
capital series of bird's-eye views, which at a glance supply as dear an idea as views 
can of the topography of London." 



London : W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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LONDON. 



'* A crowd is not company ; its faces are bat a gallery of pictures. The Latin 
adage truly saith. Magna civitaB^ magna solitttdOf a great city is a great solitude."-^ 
LoBD Bacost. 

'* I have seen the greatest wonder which the world can show to the astonished 
spirit. I have seen it, and am still astonished, — for ever will there remain fixed 
indelibly on my memory the stone forest of houses, amid which flows the rushing 
stream of faces of living men with all their varied passions, and all their terrible 
impulses of love, of hunger, and of hatred, — ^I mean London." — Heinbioh Heinb. 

** A great many of yon have been to London, and yet you know nothing about 
it. I have spent six months there ever^ year for forty years, and yet I know nothing 
about it I do not believe that there is a man in it who is fairly acquainted with 
all the parts and districts of that vast city." — Bight Hon. John Bbight, in Speech 
at Bochdale, Kov. 16, 1881. 



ACCORDING to Hersohel, the great astronomer, London is the 
centre of the terrestrial globe ; we know it to be the centre of 
commerce, of wealth, of intellectual and moral life. As " all roads 
led to Bome," when she was mistress of the world, so now every 
thinker and worker, every artist, every inventor, seems to turn to 
London, and to find his best home or market here, where the multi- 
tudinous transactions of mankind are concentrated and carried on. 
In this vast metropolis there are to be seen individuals, families, 
tribes of pretty nearly every race on the habitable globe, of almost 
every tongue and dialect, of every colour and complexion, of every 
faith, religion, persuasion, and opinion — howsoever eccentric. We 
can assert of London, more truly than Gibbon could claim for pagan 
Home, that she is the centre of religious toleration, the common 
temple of the world. The freedom of our city is bestowed on all 
the gods of mankind, and without preference for race or creed we 
adopt virtue and merit, whether in ourselves or strangers. Each of 
our millions of denizens is fulfilling, or supposed to be fulfilling, 
some duty or errand, following some calling, or learning to follow 
it. The idlers, who, whether from predilection or obligation, take 
no share in the work of London, have their marked characteristics, 
the beggars theirs, and the thieves also. Of the thousands who 

B 
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2 London* 

rise in the morning knowing not how they are going to earn a break- 
fast, nor where they shall lay their heads at night, it may be said 
that a large propoiiion would certainly starve anywhere but in this 
amazing metropolis, where the crumbs which fall from so many 
hundreds of thousands of tables are picked up by those who are on 
the alert to watch for them, and who thus gain a living by the habits, 
foibles, vices, fortunes and misfortunes of their neighbours. 

The history of the world can show us no such city as London. 
For better for worse, it is unparalleled. Its statistics are all upon 
such a gigantic scale that if they were related of some remote and 
foreign place we should stand amazed at the revelation of them. 
Even figures can scarcely convey to the mind the full meaning of 
London facts, until they are aided by comparison or contrast. As, 
for instance, in the matter of population. This enormous collection of 
human beings was reported by the Kegistrar-General, at the census of 
1881, as amounting, within the Metropolitan area, to 3,814,571; and 
within the 16-mile radius to 4,600,000, a large proportion of the total 
26,968,286 then returned for England and Wales. Every sixth man 
in this realm is a Londoner. If we take the population statistics of 
other great cities we shall find that the greatest of them contains about 
half the above number, and the others are far behind. 

In 1881 the population of Paris was 2,269,023 

1880 „ New York and Brooklyn . 1,773,189 

„ Berlin ....... 1,118,000 

„ M Vienna 1,020,707 

Every year the increase continues — London adds annually to her 
population 45,000 persons. In 1981 the population will probably be 
7i millions ; in 2181 it will exceed 9 millions. In London there have 
been reckoned more Boman Catholics than in Home, more Jews than 
in all Palestine, more Scotchmen than in Aberdeen, more Welshmen 
than in Cardiff, more Irishmen than in Belfast. Nearly eight hundred 
thousand persons, and over seventy thousand vehicles, daily enter and 
leave the comparatively small area (632 acres) of the City of London 
proper, where every inch of ground is ardently contended for, and where 
recently (in Lombard Street; a special plot of land fetched a price equal 
to two millions an acre. Within a radius of 6 or 7 miles of Charing 
Cross 260 miles of Eailway are in operation ; and reckoning double 
lines but not including sidings, there are at least 750 miles of railway 
in the metropolis, — enough singly to reach to Thurso, The London 
Custom House Dues equal those of all the other ports in the kingdom. 
The total rateable annual value of the parishes and districts comprised 
within the Metropolitan area doubled itself in the twenty years ending 
1878. It had reached in 1882 £28,362,439. In the ten years ending 
Dec. 1882 there were 165,954 houses added to the metropolis, now 
estimated to contain 700,000 houses and to cover within the area pro- 
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tectod by the metropolitan police no less than 700 square miles. Its 
streets, placed end to end, would extend to nearly 3000 miles; its 1500 
churches and chapels would not hold a tithe of the inhabitants, who 
ocQupy those 700,000 dwelling-houses. Their refreshment is provided 
for by 7600 public-houses and 1700 coflfee-houses ; they consumq 
annually 2 million quarters of wheat, 800,000 oxen, 4 million of sheep, 
calves, and pigs, 9 million head of poultry and game, and 130,629 
tons of fish,— rthe fish supply alone has been estimated recently 
as equivalent in food to the driving into the metropolis 10,000 oxen. 
Their drinking is upon the same vast scale : 180 million quarts of malt 
liquor, 31 million quarts of wine, 18 Uiillion quarts of spirits. Innumer- 
able gas-lamps * light London, at a cost of 3J millions annually, and 
11 million tons of coal are needed annually for warmth, for cookery, &c. 
The daily water supply is 150 millions of gallons ; 69 derived from 
the Thames, 59 from the New River and the Lea. The omnibus 
and cab traffic of London is upon the same scale. The number of 
passengers carried by the London General Omnibus Company (who 
own the greater number, but by no means all the omnibuses) was last 
half-year about 27 millions. -This Company possess 580 omnibuses, 
each earning on an average over £18 per week, at an average fare of 
2\d. each passenger (see page 244). The Tramway cars number 
about 700. The Cabmen of London are upwards of thirteen thousand, 
and earn between 3 and 4 millions per annum. The two Underground 
Railways carry annually 136 millions of people. To protect the mil- 
lions of human beings and their untold millions of property, London 
employs a comparatively small number of guards. The Metropolitan 
Police, at the end of last year, numbered only 13,849, costing about 
£1,184,000 per annum. To these must be added the City Police of 902 
men, costing about £106,000 per annum. The Police Commissioners' 
Report mentions that there were 124 adults and 12 children lost and 
missing in 1882, of whose fate nothing had been learnt ; but these were 
biH the remnants of a total of 12,87 8 lost children, and 3961 adults, all the 
others having been found. There were street accidents to 3532 persons, 
of whom 272 were killed and the others injured. The vice and crime 
of London are, unfortunately, in proportion to its pize and wealth ; the 
crime generally amounts to one-third of all the crime in the kingdom. 
Our places of Amusement are numerous and varied, including about 
45 Theatres and over 400 Music-halls, Concert-rooms, Harmonic Meet- 
ings, nightly entertaining 302,000 persons. Since 1856, when the Metro- 
politan Board of Works was first established, the Board has raised, and 
spent, above 35 millions sterling,— its expenditure for 1882 was over 
five millions; while the Corporation of London, with an annualincome of 

* London was first lighted iu 1684 by oil-lamps; PaU Mall wa» illuminated 
inl809 ; gas was generally used in 1814, and Dec. 13, 187a tlie Thames Embankment 
was first lighted by electricity. The quantity of coal brought into London by sea, at 
different periods, varies from 75,M) to 111,000 tons weekly, according to the season. 
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over £800,000, has contributed also immense sums for tlie same pur- 
pose, out of receipts which, in its latest report, reached £1,429,667. 
The Metropolitan School Board has had, of course, an enormous work 
to do, and it spends above a million a year. The results of all this 
expenditure are gradually developing themselves. The abodes of 
vice and crime and disease are being cleansed or rebuilt ; the incon- 
venient, narrow and crooked thoroughfares, choked with an ever-in- 
creasing traffic, enlarged ; and new streets are being opened up in all 
directions. The thoroughfares, now paved with stone, wood, or 
asphalte, presented a very different aspect to our forefathers', who had 
to walk on pebbles. Evelyn in 1643 found Paris " paved with a kind 
of freestone of near a foot square, which rendered it more easy to walk 
on than over pebbles in London." 

If we desire to trace the history of this microcosm (it is not 
merely a dozen cities rolled into one), we shall have to go back to 
before the Koman era. There was a town here before the Eomans 
came, which the Britons knew as Caer-Ludd, or the City of Lud. 
The present name is derived from the Latin Londinium, mentioned by 
Tacitus as " a city not indeed dignified by the title of a colony, but 
frequented by a large number of merchants, and by many ships 
entering its port." The Komans built the old City Walls and Forts, 
and fixed the position of the City Gates. They made Watling Street, 
the great highway from south to north ; they reared fine buildings, 
and brought the civilization of the world to London ; but when they 
retired, after nearly five hundred years* occupation, they seem to 
have left behind them no adequate impression upon the people. 
The Anglo-Saxons were but barbarians, compared with the Eoman 
invaders, and they destroyed, or left to decay, the structures which 
were the legacy of Kome. William the Conqueror brought with him 
the arts and sciences which the Normans had acquired in the South 
of Europe, and from his time began a new era of improvement. 
He built the White Tower, and granted a Charter to the Corpora- 
tion of the City of London, which secured and enlarged old privileges, 
afterwards still further strengthened by the Great Charter. The City 
of London proper, i.e., the ancient portion governed by the Lord 
Mayor and Corporation, consists of vast warehouses, offices, banks and 
counting-houses, with all their belongings; also of hundreds of 
churches and similar buildings, once well filled but now almost 
deserted,-^for the busy citizens no longer reside at their places of 
business, but in suburban dwellings, where rents are cheaper and the 
air more pure. The City Companies, once powerful trade guilds, 
have been forced to resign their ancient monopolies, and are but 
gradually finding a way by the est«.blishment of Technical Schools to 
perform some of the duties with respect to the encouragement of 
manufactures, which was the purpose of their institution. At the 
time of the Civil War, each citizen belonged to his Company, and 
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each Company contributed its quota to the Trainbands, consisting 
of many thousands of disciplined men, well able to hold their own 
upon a battle-field, — as witness the stand they made at Newbury 
Against the fierce Rupert, when their valour decided the fortunes of 
the day. The same Trainbands guarded the Parliament after the 
attempt of Charles I. to arrest the five members — all of whom took 
refuge in the City — ^in Coleman Street. In due time the City troop 
of volunteer horse, amongst whom, " gallantly mounted and richly 
accoutred," rode brave Daniel De Foe, escorted William and Mary 
as guard of honour at their first visit to the Guildhall. It was 
chiefly by the support, upon which he could always rely from the City 
that William Pitt maintained his successful patriotic efforts for the 
national honour, and his noble but unavailing protests against tho 
policy which led to the American War of Independence. 

It is impossible for us here to trace even in outline the position 
which London has most worthily filled in the annals of this great 
nation ; it must suflice to say that in all the history of England, our 
noble City is to be seen not only occupying the most prominent place, 
but generally leading public opinion, and exercising her great in- 
fluence for the benefit of the whole kingdom. London has ever 
appeared foremost of the champions of liberty and progress, and in 
every good work among the suffering populations of the world. 
Let her immense and numerous charities witness for her both at 
home and abroad. But that we must not overweight these pages 
with statistics, it would be a useful task to furnish a summary of 
the Religious, the Educational, and the Sanitary labours of London ; 
to tell of her pauperism, and her sickness, by the side of her wealth 
and her improving healthiness; but this is beyond our present 
function. We may note, however, that, politically, London is far 
less powerful than her numbers entitle her to be. The City of 
London used to send four Members to Parliament ; the City of West- 
minster, only two Members ; the Metropolitan Boroughs, viz., Mary- 
lebone, Finsbury, Tower Hamlets (parishes round the Tower of 
London), Hackney, Chelsea, Southwark, Lambeth, and Greenwich, 
two Members each. Under the New Redistribution Bill, the Metro- 
polis is represented by 61 Members : City of London, 2 ; Lambeth, 4; 
Marylebone, 2 ; Finsbury, 3 ; Hackney, 3 ; Tower Hamlets, 7 ; Chel- 
sea, 1 ; Greenwich, 1 ; Bethnal Green, 2 ; Islington, 4 ; Kensington, 
2 ; Paddington, 2 ; St, George's, Hanover Square, 1 ; Shoreditch, 2 ; 
Strand, 1 ; Clapham, 1 ; Camberwell, 3 ; Deptford, 1 ; Fulham, 1 ; 
Gravesend, 1 ; St. Pancras, 4 ; Woolwich, 1 ; Southwark, 3 ; West- 
minster, 1 ; Battersea, 1 ; Wandsworth, 1 ; Hammersmith, 1 ; Lewis- 
ham, 1 ; Croydon, 1 ; Hampstead, 1 ; West Ham, 2. 

The Corporation of London consists of the Lord Mayor * (elected 



♦ The prefix "Lord" was first added in 1354 by Edward IH. 
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annually on Noveml^er 9 from the Aldermen) ; 26 Aldermen (elected 
by the Freemen and Batepayers of the 26 City Wards, for life) ; 2 
Sheriff's, chosen annually, for London and Middlesex ; 206 Common 
Councilmen; about 10,000 Liverymen; and about 20,000 Freemen. 
The Freedom of the City is obtained by any one of the four following 
methods: — 1. By Aj^enticeahip or Servittidey i.e., by service of an 
apprenticeship of seven years to a Freeman. 2. Py birth, i.e., by 
being boni the son or daughter of a Freeman. 3. By Gift or Vote 
of the Gorporation, an Honorary Freedom bestowed usually for soine 
great public Bervices. 4, By Redemption, or Purchase, i.e., persons, 
being Eatepayers of the City, whose names appear upon the List 
of Parliamentary Voters, are. admitted by the Chamberlain; and 
persons, free of one of lie Livery Companies, are admitted by the 
Court of Aldermen, even though they are neither residents nor 
ratepayers in the City. The cost of purchasing the Freedom of a 
City Company varies from £2 6«. 4d, to £110. 

^ The Livery Companies and Liverymen are so named because of 
their privilege to assume distinctive armorial bearings or Liveries, 
indicative of the several crafts or chartered guilds. 

The City Companies number altogether seventy-six, of which forty 
are without halls of their own. Originally they were merely trade 
associations ; but, as they obtained charters of privilege from the 
Crown, they became powerful societies, able to regulate and to 
restrict trade, and to punish by fine or imprisonment those who in- 
fringed their privileges ; — ^in a word, they became Trade Unions with 
full power to enforce their regulations. With the abolition of re- 
striction the authority but not the wealth of these Guilds has waned. 
Of late no Company is limited in membership to those of its own 
trade, and but a few take interest in trade questions. The twelve 
Great Companies take precedence as follows : — 

1. Mercers* Company, Hall, 86 Cheapside. 

2. Grooere' Company, Hall, Poultry. 

8. Drapers* Company, Hall, Throgmorton Street. 

4. Fishmongers* Company, Hall, London Bridge. 

5. OoldsmiUis' Company,. Hall, Foster Lane» Cheapside. 

6. Skinners* Company, Hall, Bowgate Hill. 

7. Merchant Taylors* Company, Hall, Threadneedle Street. 

8. HaberdasTiers* Company, Hall, 8 Oresham Street West. 

9. Salteri^ C<mpany, Hall, St. SwitMn'd Lane. 
IjO.. Ironmongers* Company, Hall, Fenchuroh Street. 

11. Vintners* Company, Hall, Upper Thames Street. 

12. Ctoihujorkers* Company, Hall, Mincing Lane. 

Of the minor City Companies some bear names incomprehensible in 
modern city life, and some, though their trades have gone out of use, 
still retain existence as a Company. The Loriners were bridlemakers ; 
the Armourers no longer make coats of mail ; the Bowyers, bows ; nor 
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the Fletchers (^fieche)^ arrows; the Cordwainera^ whose name origi- 
nally came from Cordc^a, a Spanish city anciently famous for Cor- 
dovan leather, are now scarcely recognisable as shoemakers; the 
Broderers (hrodir, to embroider), the Girdkra (makers of girdles), and 
Homers (workers in Horn for Hornbooks and Lanterns) have out- 
lived their calling. The word monger in Fishmonger and Ironmonger 
was derived by Dr. Johnson from a Saxon word signifying trader, but 
a recent etymologist insists that it means man-of-geart The Haher- 
dashers^ name has for years been puzzled over ; it is generally derived 
from Hapertas, a woollen stufF long gone out of fashion, but it is per- 
haps as reasonably referred to Tasche, a poke or bag. Webster traces 
it to the Geniian Edbt Ihr das^ Herr f " Have you that^ Sir ?" a very 
£Eur-fetohed notion. 



Before commencing our peregrinations through London, it may be 
well to point out to those visitors who may be our readers, that the 
rule of the road in England for Pedestrians is the same as that of the 
Oontinent, Keep always to the Bight-hand ; but Drivers of carriages must 
always Keep to (he Lefij as Bet forth in the lines : 

*^ The Bole of the Boad is a paiieidox quite ; 
For, as you are driving alon^, sir. 
If you Keep to the Left you 'will surely go right, 
If you Keep to the Eight you'U go wrong, sir." 

If any information as to the way be required, the pedestrian should 
consult a policeman, not any passer-by ; or in the words ()f Gay ;* 

'^Ask the grave tradesman to direct thee riffht; 
He ne'er deceives but when he profits by^t. 
Where the mob gathers, swiftly shoot along, 
Kor idly mingle in the noisy throng." 



CHAEING CEOSS AND STATUE OF CHABLES I. 

CHARING CROSS, being perhaps the centre from which a visitor 
may best find his way about London, shall be our starting 
foint, upon what must be a rapid survey of this great Metropolis, 
t derives its name from a Cross erected here (1291-94), in the 
village of Charing, by Edward I. in memory of his wife Eleanor. 
" Wherever," it is said, " Eleanor's corpse rested on its transit from 
Grantham to Westminster Abbey, Edward erected a cross in memory 
of her." A stone cross, from the design of Cavalini, subsequently 
replaced the original wooden one, and lasted till 1647, when it was 
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demolished, "by order of the Long Parliament. The site was next 
used as a place of execution. On this spot, before King Charles's 
Statue was erected upon it, were executed, Hugh Peters, chaplain of 
Oliver Cromwell ; Jones, Scrope, Harrison, and many others of the 
regicides. Charing Cross PiUory was among the most famous, or 
infamous, of the many that formerly stood in London. The Pillory 
was a wooden frame fixed upon a scaffold, and so arranged that the 
offender's head and hands were held fast, while he was thus publicly 
exhibited. 

•* Thus, elevated o'er the gaping crowd. 
Clasped In the hoard, the perjured head was bowed." 

The use of the Pillory in this kingdom was abolished by Parlia- 
ment in June 1837, it having been proved that the populace, upon 
finding an offender so exposed as a target for mild punishment, 
often pelted him to death. The Statue of Charles L was cast by Lesueur 
for the Earl of Arundel, in 1633 ; the pedestal was by Grinling Gibbons, 
but the statue was not erected at Charing Cross until 1674. *' The 
sovereign now faces Whitehall, as in triumph, yet, behind the 
Banqueting-house, lurks a statue of another of this unfortunate race 
who lost his throne for attempting to renew the dictatorial spirit 
which cost his ancestor his head." Ben Jonson was bom in Harts- 
horn Alley, Charing Cross, near Northumberland Street, Strand; 
he was a scholar in St. Martin's Court, and afterwards of West- 
minster School. 



TEAFALGAB SQUARE, NATIONAL GALLERY, AND 
LEICESTER SQUARE, 

UPON the site now occupied by Trafalgar Square — pronounced 
by Chantrey to be " the most favourable that could be found or 
imagined for any national work of art," and by Sir Robert Peel, 
" one of the finest sites in Europe " — stood, three hundred years ago, 
but a few small houses, which formed part of the Village of Charing. 
On the northern side of Trafalgar Square, where the National Gallery 
now stands, the King's Mews (or buildings where the Royal Hawks 
were kept) were situated, from the time of Edward I. In the 
reign of Richard II., Sir Simon Burley kept the King's Falcons at 
Charing Cross; and Geoffrey Chaucer, our first English poet, was 
"Clerk of the King's works and the Mews at Charing." In the 
reign of Henry VIII. the Mews were converted into stables, and 
in 1732 the stables were rebuilt, but they were subsequently altogether 
removed, in order to make room for the erection of the National 
Gallery, by W. Wilkins, R.A., in 1834r-38, at a cost of £96,000. At 
the bottom of the present St. Martin's Lane were the squalid courts 
and rookeries mentioned in the literature of Ben Jonson's times, as 
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the " Bermudas " and ** Caribhees" and, in Dr. Johnson's era, known 
as Porridge Island, This locality is being totally changed, owing to 
the extension of buildings for the National Gallery, and for the 
approach to a new street opened this year, called Charing Cross 
Street. 

The Fountains, &c., in Trafalgar Square, were designed by Sir Charles 
Barry. The water is supplied from two Artesian wells; one in Orange 
Street^ Leicester Square, 300 feet deep, and the other in front of the 
National Gallery, 395 feet deep, connected at the depth of 170 feet 
by a tunnel, — ^to contain 70,000 gallons. Water is spouted from these 
fountains thirteen hours a day in summer, and seven hours in winter ; ■ 
the height of the jets varies with the weather, from 25 to 40 feet from 
the ground, at the rate of 500 gallons a minute. 

Trafalgar Square (named in honour of Nelson's last victory, 
which destroyed the French and Spanish fleets, and effectually put an 
end to Napoleon's intended invasion of England) was planned by 
Barry, upon the site of the yard of the old Koyal Mews. The Nelson 
Column^ erected on the south of the Square by public subscription, 
aided by the Government, was designed by Mr. Eailton. It is said 
to be of the exact proportion of a column of the Corinthian Temple of 
Mars TJltor at Rome. It is of Portland stone, 145 feet in height, 
and was erected 1840-43. Upon a circular pedestal on the abacus is 
a colossal statue of Nelson, 17 feet high, with a coiled cable on his 
left, sculptured by E. H. Bailey, R.A. The figure was carved out 
of three massive stones, of which the largest weighed thirty tons ; the 
capital of the column is of bronze obtained from cannon captured by 
Nelson. The pedestal has upon its four sides the following bronze 
reliefs : North (facing the National Gallery), Battle of the Nile, de- 
signed by W. T. Woodington. Nelson, wounded in the head, is being 
carried by Captain Berry into the cockpit, the surgeon is about to quit 
a wounded sailor to attend upon him. "No," said Nelson, " I will take 
my turn with my brave fellows." South (facing Whitehall), Death of 
Nelson at Trafalgar, designed by C. E. Carew. Nelson is being 
carried from the quarter-deck by a marine and two seamen. " Well, 
Hardy," said Nelson to his captain, " they have done for me at last." 
" I hope not," was the reply. " Yes, they have shot me through the 
backbone." Beneath the relief: "England expects every man will 
do his duty." East (facing the Strand), Bombardment of Copenhagen, 
designed by Mr. Temouth. Nelson is seen sealing his despatch to send 
it by a flag of truce; in the foregroimd are the wounded, in the 
distance, Copenhagen in flames. West (facing Pall Mall), Battle of 
St. Vincent, by Watson. Nelson is seen on board the San Josef receiving 
the swords of the Spanish admirals, which an old man-of-war's-man 
carries off under his arm. Four lions in bronze, designed by Sir 
Edwin Landseer, assisted by Baron Marochetti, guard the foot of this 
national memorial to her greatest naval hero. Upon either side of 
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the Nelson Column are to be seen Statues to our military commanders, 
-r-jftV Chdrlea Napier and Sir Henry Havehck ;&nd at the north-east 
comer of the Square is the equestrian statue of Oeorge tV.y by 
Sir Francis Chantrey. 

The west side of Trafalgar Square is occupied by the Union Clvb, 
built (1824) from designs by Sir R. Smirke, R.A., as was also the 
BoTAL CoLLEafi OP PHYSICIANS adjoining to it. This College was 
founded in 1518 by Linacre (physician to Henry VIl. and VIII., and 
the friend of Erasmus, Latimer, and Sir Thomas More), and was re- 
moved hither in 1825 from Warwick Lane, Newgate Market. An 
order for admission to the College of Physicians may be obtained from 
any Fellow ; i.e., from any eminent London Physician. There are 
many interesting and valuable portraits and relics of ancient and 
honoured members of the medical profession to be seen here. At 
the south-east comer of Trafalgar Square, and immediately over 
Charing Cross Post Office, stands the well-known Morleifs Hotel; 
a little higher up (No. 4) is the Office of the Boyal Humane Society ; 
and at the north-east comer is the handsome Church of St. Martin's-in- 
the-Fields, This edifice (occupying the site of a smaller church built 
here by Henry VIII.) was completed in 1726, from the designs of 
Gibbs. George I. laid, by proxy, the foundation stone, and pre- 
sented this, the itoyal parish, with its organ. St. Martin's Church 
is built in the florid Koman or Italian style, and has a very fine 
western Corinthian hexastyle portidO. The east end is truly elegant. 
In the Registry of this church were entered the births of Royal 
children borh at Buckingham Palace, which is' within this parish. 
Parquhar, the dramatist; the Hon.' Robert Boyle; John Hunter, the 
surgeon ; Nell Gwynne, and Sir Edmondbury Godfrey, were buried 
here; but the body of John Hunter was removed to Westminster 
Abbey in Dean Buckland's time, just before these Vaults were finally 
closed under the Intra-Mural Interments Act, which prohibited such 
buHals.' ' 



THE NATIONAL GALLERY 

Occupies the north side of Trafalgar Square, and has a frontage of 
600 feet, in the centre of which is a portico with eight columns of the 
Corinthian order, which were removed hither from Carlton House, 
when that residence of the Prince Regent was taken down. The Entrance 
to the Gallery is by a flight of stfeps at each side of the portico, 
and the whole building is surmounted by a dome ; but the eidifice 
IB altogether too low, in comparison with the buildings near it, and 
it is considered unworthy of the great national purpose for which it 
is maintained. The Gallery is open free to the public on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays ; from 10 o'clock until dusk, 
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the hour of closing ranging from 4 to 7 p.m. and after 11 o'dock on 
Thursdays and Fridays (students' days\ on payment of 6d. each. 
The National Gallery dates its origin from the purchase, by Lord 
Liverpool's Qovemment in 1&24, of the Collection of thirty-eight 
pictures, of the late J. J. Angerstein, Esq., for £67,000, — ParHament 
having granted £3000 beyond that sum, to include expenses. The first 
exhibition took place in Mr, Angerstein's house, in Pall Mall, May 10, 
1824. Sir George Beaumont bequeathed sixteen pictures to the 
National Collection in 1826; the Rev. W. Holwell Carr bequeathed 
thirty-five pictures to it in 1831 ; William IV. presented six, in 1836 ; 
Lord Famborough bequeathed fifteen, in 1838; Eichard Simmons, 
Esq., bequeathed eleven, in 1846. Up to this date, the National 
Gallery contained only forty-one pictures of the British School, but, 
in 1847, Robert Vernon, Esq., gave one hundred and fiftynseven, all 
but two of which were of the British School. In 1854, Lord Colbome 
bequeathed eight pictures; in 1856 the Collection was enriched by 
one hundred and five finished oil pictures, and some thousand draw- 
ings and sketches, bequeathed by J. M. W. Turner, R.A. ; Jacob Bell, 
Esq., bequeathed twenty pictures, in 1859; the Queen presented 
twenty-two, in 1863. In 1871 the Cabinet Collection, chiefly of 
Dutch Masters, made by the first Sir Robert Peel, was purchased for 
£75,000. In 1875 Mr. Wynn Ellis bequeathed to this Collection about 
one hundred and fifty of bis finest pictures. Of the entire number of 
one thousand one hundred and ninety works in this Gallery, six hundred 
and seventy belong to Foreign Schools. The buildiug was erected at 
the national expense ifter a design by W. Wilkins, R.A., Architect, 
1832-8, and was opened tp the public^ April 9, 1838. Since the removal 
of the Royal Academy to Burlington House, in 1869, the Gallery ex- 
tends throughout the building and contains eighteen rooms, of which 
Nos. IL, III., V. contain pictures of the British School of Painting ; 
I. and IV. contain the Turner Collection; VIL Peel Collection ; VIII. 
the Early Flemish, &o. ; in IX. are . works of the French School ; X. 
Xin,, XIV. XVL and XVII. of the Italian School; XL the Wynn 
EUis gift; XII. the Dutch and Flemish; XV. a select Cabinet Collec- 
tion ; XVIII. the Spanish School. The names of the painters and of 
the subjects appear upon the frames of the pictures. 

" A man who cannot spare time," Tirrote the Rev. C. Kingsley, " for 
a daily country walk, may well slip into the National Gallery or 
other collection of pictures. That garden flowers as gaily in winter 
as in summer. Those noble faces on the wall are never disfigured by 
grief or passion. There, in the space of a single room, the townsman 
may take a walk beneath mountain peaks, throagh green meadows, 
and by rushing blrooks, where he lingers till he almost Qeems to Jbi^ar 
the ripple of the stream and to see the fishes leap." 

The following is a list of the Masters represented in the National 
Gallery, with the number of their works as given in the catalogue. 
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The hyphens between the figures indicate that the intermediate 
numbers are included. 



Bjutish School. 

Abbott, L. F., 1198. 
Allan. Sir W.. R.A., 3Y3. 
Armitage. £., B.A., 759. 
Arnald, George, A.K.A., 1156. 
Barker. Tbos., 792. 1039. 
Beaumont. Sir G. H.. 105. 119. 
Beechey. Sir W., R.A., 120. 
Bird. E., R.A.. 323. 
Blake, W.. 1110, 1164. 
Bonhear. Roea. 621. 
Bonington. R. P., 374. 
Boxall, Sir W., R.A-, 601. 
BridelU F. K., 1205. 
Briggs, H P., R. A., 375. 376. 
Calloott, Sir A.W., R. A.,340-348. 
Clays,? J., 814. 815. 
Clint, Geo.. A.R.A.. 377. 
Collins. W., R.A., 351, 352. 
Constable. John. R.A.. 130. 327. 

1065, 1066, 1207. 
Cooke, E. VV., R.A., 447, 448. 
Cooper, T. S., R.A,, 435, 436. 
Copley, J. S., R. A., 100, 733, 787, 

1072, 1073. 
Cotman. J. S.. 1111. 
Creswlck. T., R.A.. 429. 
Crome, John (Old Crome), 689, 

897, 926, 1037. 
GruikBhank, G., 795. 
Danby, F., A.R.A., 437. 
Daniell, T., R.A., 899. 
Douglas, W., R.S.A., 617. 
Dubufe, C. M., 457. 
Eastlake, Sir C. L., P.R.A., 397- 

399. 898. 
Egg. A. L., R.A., 444. 
Etty, W.. R.A., 356^66, 614. 
Fraser. Alex., 453. 
Frith. W. P., R.A.. 615. 
Gainsborough. T., B.A., 80. 109, 

308-311. 678, 683, 684, 760, 789, 

926. 1044. 1174. 
Geddes. Andrew. A.R.A., 355. 
Glover, (J.). 1186. 
Good, T. S., 378, 917-919. 
Goodall, F., R. A., 450, 451. 
Gordon, Sir J. W., B.A., 743. 
Haghe. Louis. 456. 
Hart, Solomon A., R.A., 424. 



Haydon, Beqjamin B.. 682, 786. 
Herbert. J. R., R.A., 426. 
Herring, John F., 462. 
Hilton, William, R.A., 178, 338- 

338. 
Hogarth, William, 112-118, 676, 

1046, 1163, 1161-2. 
Hoppner, John,R.A., 133,233,900. 
Horsiey, J. C, R.A., 446. 
Howard, H., R.A., 349. 
Jackson, John, R.A., 124, 171, 

326. 
Johnston, Alex., 449. 
Jones, Geo., R.A., 389-392, 800 

801. 
Kaufinann, A., R.A., 139. 
Kneller, Sir Godfrey, 273. 
Lanc<», Geo., 441-443. 1184. 
Landsner. Chas., R.A., 408, 610, 

611, 612. 
Landseer, Sir E., R.A., 409-415, 

603-609. 
Lane, Theodore, 440. 
Lawrence, Sir T., P.R.A., 129, 

136, 142, 144, 188, 324, 326, 

785, 922. 
LawBon, Cecil, 1142. 
Lee, Fredk. K., R.A., 418, 419, 

and Cooper, 619, 620. 
Leslie, C. R., R.A., 402,403, 1182. 
Linnell, John, 438, 439, 1112. 
Linton, William, 1029. 
Loutherbourg, P. J., R.A., 316. 
Maclise, D., 422, 423. 
Martin, John, 793. 
Morland, Geo., 1030, 1067. 
Mliller, W. J., 379, 1040. 
Mulready, W., R.A., 393-396, 

1038, 1181. 
NasmjTth, Patrick, 380, 381, 1176, 

1177. 1178, 1179, 1183. 
Newton, G. &, R.A., 353, 354. 
O'Neill, G. B., 618. 
Opie, John, R.A., 784, 1026, 1167, 

1208. 
Phillips, Thomas, R.A., 183, 339. 
PlckersgiU, F. R., R.A., 446. 
PickersgiU, H. W., RA., 416, 

417, 791. 
Poole, P. F., R.A., 1091. 
Poussin, Charles, 810. 



Raebnm, Sir H., RA., 1146. 
Redgrave, R., R.A., 428. 
Reynolds, Sir J., P.R.A., 78, 79, 

106, 107, 111, 128, 143, 162, 182, 

185, 305-307, 681,754, 885-692. 
Rippingiile, E. V., 464, 465. 
Roberts, David, R.A , 400, 401. 
Romney, Geo.. 312. 1068. 
Rossetti (Gabriel, C. D.). 1210. 
Scheffer. (Ary). 1169, 1170. 
Schetky, J. G., 1191. 
Scott, Samuel, 313, 314. 
Seddon, Tbos., 563. 
Shee, Sir M. A., P.RA., 367, 

368, 677. 
Simpson, J., 382. 
Singleton, H., 1027, 1028. 
Sleap, J. A., 676. 
Smtrke, Robt., R.A., 761-765. 
SUnfleld, Glarkson, R.A.,404- 

407. 
Stark. James, 1204. 
Stothard, Tbos.. R.A., 317-322, 

1069,1070. 1163, 1185. 
Stuart, GUbert, 217, 220, 229. 
Thomson. H., R.A.. 350. 
Thomson, Rev. J., 731. 
Tscbaggenny, C. P., 738. 
Turner, J. W. M., R.A., 363- 

372. 458-662, 813, 1180. 
[Jnknown, 1076. 
Uwins, Thomas, R.A., 387, 338, 

730. 
Walker, Fred, A.R.A., 1209. 
Ward, E. M., R.A., 430-432, 616. 
Ward, James, R.A., 386, 386, 

688, 1043. 1158, 1175. 
Webster, Thos., R.A., 426, 427. 
West, Bei\}amin, P.R.A., 121, 

126, 131, 132. 315. 799. 
Wilkie, Sir David. B.A., 99, 122. 

231,241,328-332,894,921, 1187. 
Williams, Edward, 123. 
Williams, Penry, 433, 434, 662. 
Wilson, Richard. R.A., 108, 110, 

267, 301-304, 1064, 1071. 
Witherington, W. F., B.A., 420, 

421. 
Wright, J., of Derby. 726. 

Wyatt, Henry, 383, 384. 

ZofiFany ascribed to, 1197. T^ 



Under this class may be named the noted Turner collection of 
drawings and sketches, the Henderson bequest of water-colour drawings 
by De Wint and others, all of which can be seen on application. 



FoBsiON Schools. 

Albertinelli, 646. 

AUori, 21. 

Alunno, 1107. 

Angelico. Fra G., 582, 663. 

Assisl (Andrea di), 702, 1220. 

Bakhuiaeu, L., 204, 223, 818. 819, 

1000, 1050. 
Barbarelli, 269. 

Ditto (School of)> 41, 930. 



Barocci, 29. ' 
Basaiti, 281, 599. 
Bassano, J.. 173. 228. 277. 
Bazzi,G. A.. 1144. 
Bellini, Gentile, 1213. 
Bellini, 189, 280, 726, 808, 812. 

Ditto (School of), 234, 694. 
BeltraflSo, 728. 
Benvenuto, 909. 
Berchem, 240, 820, 1004, 1006, 

1006. 



fiibiena, 936. 

Blgio, 1035. 

Bissolo, 631. 

Bles, De, 718, 719. 

Boocaodno, 806. 

BoU 679. 

Bonifuio the Elder, 1202. 

Bono, 771. 

Bonsignori. 736. 

Bonviclno. 299. 625. 1025, 1166. 

Bordone, 637, 674. 
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Borgognone, 298, f 79, 780, 1077. 
Botb, 71. 309, 956-959. 
Botti<JeIli, 226, 275, 782, 915, 916, 

1034, 1126. 
Boocher, F., 1090. 
Bourdon, 64. 
Bouts, 783. 
Aramantino, 729. 
BroDzino. 50, 650, 651, 670, 704. 
Buonaoorao, 1109. 
OuuOetto, 127, 135, 163, 937- 

942. 1058, 1059. 
OappeUe, 865, 964-967. 
Coravt^o, 172. 
Cariani, 1203. 
Camovale, Fra, 769. 
Garpaccio, 750. 
Carraoci, Agostino, 147, 148. 
Garracci, Annlbale, 9, 25, 56, 63, 

88, 93. 94, 198. 
Garraccd, Ludoyioo, 28. 
Canicci. Jaoopo^ 649, 1131. 

Ditto, ascribed to 1150. 
GasentiDO, Jaoopo di, 580. 
Caatagno, A. dd, 1138. 
GavaIliDo,B.,ll57. 
Cauunpaigne, P. de, 798. 
Cimada Gouegliano, 300, 634, 816. 

1120. 
Cimabne, 565. 
Claude 6t Lorraine, 2, 5, 6, 12, 

14, 19, 30, 55, 58, 61, 1018. 
Clouet, F., 660. 

Ditto, ascribed to. 1190. 
Coques, G., 821, 1011, 1114-1118. 
Comelissen, 657. 
Correggio, 10, 15, 23, 76. 

After Correggio, 7, 37. 
CoBimo, 698. 
Ckwta, 629. 895. 
Granacb,291. 
Credi, 593. 648. 
Crivelli, 602. 668, 724, 739, 788, 

807, 906, 907. 
Cuyp, 53, 797, 822-824, 960-962. 
Palmaail, 752. 
David, G.. 1045. 
De Uooge. 794. 834, 835. 
De Keyeer, 212. 
De Koniiig. 836, 974. 
Delen, 1010. 
Dietrich, 205. 
Dolci, Carlo, 934. 
Domenichino, 48, 75, 77, 85. 
Doesi 640. 

Dou, Gerard. 192, 825. 968. 
Dncdo, 566, 1139, 1140. 
Di^Jardin, K., 826-828, 985. 
DOrer, Albert. 245. 
Pyckmans, 600. 
Elzlieimer, 1014. 
Emmanuel, 594. 
Engelbertss, 714. 
Eroole da Ferrara, 73, 1119. 
Ferrarese Scbool, 1062. 
Flemish Scbool, 1017. 
Flemish, Old or Dutch, 1036, 

1063. 

Ditto, Early, 1078, 1079, 1081- 

1088, 1086, 1089, 1151. 
Florentine School, 626, 1196, 1199 



•a, 729. 
Forfi. M. da, 755, 766. 
Francesca, P., 585. 665, 758, 908. 
Fraihcia, 179, 180, 638. 
Fyt, 1003. 

Gaddi (School of). 216, 216 579. 
Garofalo, 81, 170, 642, 671. 
German School, 195, 1088. 
German, £arly School, 1087. 
Germany Lower School, 706, 707. 
Ghirlandi^o, B. del, 1143. 
Giolfino, 749. 
Giorgione, 269. 

Ditto (School of), 41, 930. 
Giotto, 276. 

Ditto (School of), 568. 
Goes, 710, 774. 
Gozzoli, 283, 591. 
Grandi, 73, 1119, 1217. 
Greuze, 206, 1019^ 1020, 1154. 
Guardi, 210, 1054. 
Guercino, 22. 
Gnido, 11, 177, 191, 193, 196, 

214, 271. 
Hackaert, 829. 
Hals, D., 1074. 
Hals, F., 1021. 
Hemessen, 1042. 

Hobbema,685, 830^833, 996, 996. 
Holbein, S., ascribed to, 722. 
Hondecoeter, 202. lOia 
Hoocb, 794, 834, 835. 
Huchtenburg, 211. 
Huysman, G., 954. 
Huysman, J., 125. 
Itolian School, 932, 1048, 1127. 
Jardin, 826-828, 985. 
Justus of Padna, 701. 
Kneller, Sir G., 273. 
Koninck, 836, 974. 
Lancret, N., 101-104. 
Landini, 580. 
Lanini, 700. 
Lely, Sir P., 1016. 
Liberale da Verona, 1134. 
Libri,G., 748. 
Liesbom, von, 260, 261. 
Lievens, Jan, 1095. 
L'Ingegno, 702. 
Lingelbach, J., 837. 
Uppf, Filipphio, 293, 592, 598, 

927, 1033, 1124. 
Lippi, Fra F., 248, 586, 589, 666, 

667. 
Lochner, S., 705. 
Lombard, L., 266. 
Longhi, P., 1100-2. 
Looten, Jan, 901. 
LorenzeUi, A., 1147. 
Lorenzetti,P., 1113. 
Lorenzo, F., 1103. 
Lotto, 699, 1047. 

Ditto, ascribed to, 1105. 
Lower Rhine (School of), 1080, 

1085. 
Luini, B., 18. 
L'Ortolano, 669. 
Haaa or Maes, N., 153, 159, 207. 
M abuse, J. de, 656, 946. 
Macrino d'Alba, 1200, 1201. 
Manni, G. di P., 1104. 



Mantegna,A., 274, 902, 1125,1145. 
Mantegna, F., 639, 1106. 
Mantovano, R., 643, 644. 
Maratta, C, 174. 
MarceUis, 0., 1222. 
Margantone, 564. 
Marinns or Marino, 944. 
Marziale, M., 803, 804. 
Masaccio, 626. 
•Master of Cologne, 707. 
Master of Lyversberg, 706. 
Matsys, Q., 295. 

Matteodi, G. da Siena, 247, 1165. 
Mazzolini, L., 82, 169, 641. 
Meire, ascribed to, 264, 696. 
Melone, A., 753. 
Memling or Hemling, 686. 

Ditto, ascribed to, 709, 747, 943. 
Messina, A. de, 673, 1141. 
Metsn, G., 838, 839, 970. 
Michel Angelo, 8, 790, 809. 
Michele da Verona, 1214. 
Mieris, F. van, 840. 
Mieris, W. van, 841. 
Milanese School, 1052. 
Mola, 69, 160. 
Montagna, B., 802, 1098. 
Morando, P., 735, 777. 
Moretto, II, 299, 625, 1025, 1165. 
Moro, A., 184. 

Ditto, ascribed to, 1094. 
Morone, I)., 1211, 1212. 
Morone, F., 285. 
Muroni, G., 697, 742, 1022-1024. 
Mostert, J., 713. 
Moucheron, F. de, 842. 
MuriUo, B. E., 13, 74, 176. 
Neefe, P., 924. 
Ketscher, G., 843-845. 
North Italian School, 1127. 
Oggionno,M. D', 1149. 
Orcagna, A. di C, 569, 570-678. 
Oriolo, G., 770. 
Ostade, A. J. Van, 846. 
Ostade, L Van, 847, 848, 963, 

1137. 
Pacchia, J., 246. 
Padovanino, 70, 933. 
Palmezzaiio, 596. 
Pannini, 138. 
Pape. A. de, 1221, 
Parma, L. da, 692. 
Parmigiano, 33. 
Patinir, J. de, 715-717. 

Ditto, ascribed to, 945, 1084. 
Perugino, II, 181, 288, 1075. 
Peruzzi, B., 167, 218. 
Pesellino, F., 727. 
Piazza, M., 1152. 
Pinturiochio, R, 693, 703, 911- 

914. 
Piombo, Sebastian del, I, 20, 24. 
Pisano or Pisanello, 776. 
Poelenburg, C. van, 955. 
PoUaiuolo, A., 292, 296, 781, 928. 
Pontormo, J. da, 649, 1131. 
Pordenone, II, 272. 
Potter, Paul. 849, 1009. 
Potter, Peter, 1008. 
Pouflsin, G., 31, 86, 68, 96, 98, 1 61 , 

1159. 



* An anonymous artist, said to have bean a pupil of Albert DQrer. 
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Ponssio, N., 39, 40, 42, 62, 65, 

91, 165. 
Previtali, A^ 695. . 
Baphael or Raffaello, 213, 168, 

27, 661, f44, 929,.Un. 
Bembrandt, H.. 43, 45, 47, 51, 

54, 72, 166, 190, 221, 237, 243, 

289, 672, 775, 850. 
Rembrandt, H., (School of), 757. 
Bicd or Bizzi, S., 851. 
Bigand, H., 903. 
Bomanino, 6., 297. 
Bomano, G., 225, 624, 643, 644. 
Bosa, Salvator, 84, 811, 935, 1206. 
BosselU, C, 227. 
Bottenbammer, J., 659. 
Bnbens, P. P., 38, 46,. 57, 59, 66, 

67, 157, 187, 194, 278,279, 852, 

853, 948, 1195. 

Biiysdael, J., 627, 628, 737, 746, 

854, 855, 986-991. 
Salviati, 652. 

San Daniele, 778. 
San Severino, 249. 
SanU Croce, 632, 633. 
Santi, G., 751. 
Sarto,A.del, 17, 690. 
Sassoferrato, 200, 740. 
Savery, B. 920. 
Savoldo, G. G., 1031. 



Spagna, Lo, 691. 

Ditto, aflcribed to, 282. 
Spagnoletto, Lo, 235, 244. 
Spinello Aretino, 581, 1216. 
Steen, Jan, 856. 
Steenwyck, 1132. 
Suardl, B., attributed to, 729. 
Tacooni, F., 286. 
Tenier8,D.(tbe elder),949,950,951. 
Tenien, D. (the younger), 154, 
155, 168, 242, 805, 817, 857- 
863,952,953. 
Terbnrg, G., 864, 896. 
Theotooopuli, 1122. 
Tiepolo, G. B., 1192, 1193. 
Tintoretto, 16, 1130. 
Titian, 3, 4, 32, 34,35, 224, 270, 

635, 636. 
Trevlao, G. da, 623. 
Tura, C. 590, 772, 773, 905. 

Ubertini,3F., 1218, 1219. 

Uccello, P., 583: 

Ugolino da Siena, 1188, 1189. 

Umbrian School, 1032, 1051. 

Unknown, 947, 1012, 1080, 1085. 

Van I>eelen, D., 1010. 

Van der Cappelle, 865, 964-967. 

Van der Goes, 710, 774. 

Van der Heist. B., 140. 

Van der Heyde, J., 866, 992-994. 

Van der Meire, G., 264, 696. 

Van der Neer, A., 152, 239, 732, 
969. 

Van der Plaas, 175. 

Van der Poel, 1061. 

Van der VUet. W., 1168. 

Van der Weyden, ^., 664. 

Van der Weyden, B. (younger), 
653, 654, 711, 712. 



VandeVelde,A.,867-«71, 983-984 . 
Van de VeWe, W, (younger), 149, 
150, 870, 871, 872-876, 977-981. 
Vandyck, Sir A., 49, 50, 52, 156, 

680, 877, 1172. 
Van Eyck, Jan, 186, 222, 290. 
Van E^ck, M., 708. 
Van Huysum, 796, 1001. 
Van Orley, B., 655. 
Vanoflds, Jan, 1015. 
Varotari, 70, 933. 
Velasquez, V. de, 197, 232, 741, 

745, 1129, 1148. 
Venetian Sk:hool, 1121,1123,1173. 
Venezianc, B., 287. 
Veneziano. D., 766, 767, 121«. • 
Venusti, M., 1194. 
Vemet, a J., 236, 1057. 

Veronese, Paolo, 26, 97, 268. 294, 

931, 1041. 
Veronese School, 1135, 1136. 

Vinci, Leonardo da, 1093. 
Vinci, Leonardo da (School of), 18 

Vivarinl, A.. 768. 

Vivarini, B., 284. 

WalscappeUe, J., 1002. 

Weeniz, Jan, 238. 1096. 

Westphalian School, 1049. 

Wil liam of Cologne, 687. 

Wils, Jan, 1007. 

Witte, E. de, 1053. 

Wouwerman, P., 878-882, 975, 
976, 1060. 

Wynants, Jan, 883, 884, 971- 973. 

ZaganeUi, B. da C, 1092. 

Zampieri, 48, 75, 77, 85. 

Zelotti, B., ascribed to, 595. 

Zoppo, M., 597. 

Zurbaran, F., 230. 



Schalken, O., 199, 997-999. 
Schiavone, Q., 630, 904. 
Schoen, M., 658. 
Schoorel, J. van, 720, 721. 
Sebastiano del P., 1, 20, 24. 
Segna,567. 

SignorelU, 910, 1128, 1133. 
Solario, A. da, 734, 923. 
Sorgh, H. M., 1055, 1056. 

" In the reign of Charles IL," wrote Leigh Hunt, ** Hedge Lane (now 
Whitcomb Street, at the north-west comer of Trafalgar Square) and the 
Hayinarket,were still real lanes andpassages to the fields. In Elizabeth's 
time yon might set out from the site of the present Pall Mall, and, 
leaving St. Giles's Fields on the right, walk all the way to Hampstead 
without encountering a dwelling-place. Lovers plucked flowers in 
Cranboume Alley, and took moonlight walks in St. James's Market." 

Leicesteb Squabe has been long noted as the centre of a portion 
of London oocupied by foreign refugees. After each continental 
upheaval new fieices were to be observed here by those who knew the 
neighbourhood. The exiles of the Great French Revolution have long 
since gone to their rest. Of those of 1848 but few remain, many 
having returned home with the re-establishment of a Eepublic. 
Some of the Restaurants in this neighbourhood provide dinners of 
the character and variety for which the Palais Eoyal in Paris has 
long been noted, — the courses of soup, fish, entries, roast, salad, 
cheese, and dessert, are all supplied, along with half a bottle of wine, 
for 28. or 2«. 6d. Among the most popular of these are Provence 
Beatauraunt, in Leicester Square; Kettner's, Church Street, Soho; Panion 
Hotety in Panton Street ; PrevitaWs, in Arundel Street. Leicester Square 
takes its name from Leicester House, built on the north side, by Robert 
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Sidney, Earl of Leicester, early in the seventeenth century. After him, 
also, Sidney Alley was named. Leicester House was purchased by, and 
became the '' pouting place " of the Prince of Wales,^fterwards George 
II., who had been turned out of St. James's for taking his mother*8 part 
against his fether. The Duke of Cumberland, :who fought at Cnllo- 
den, was bom in Leicester House in i611, .Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
in his turn, quarrelled with his father url737, came Hither, and died 
here, 1751. Leicester House was considerably enlarged by l^e addi- 
tion of Savile Souses ^nd remained a royal residence until the Boyal 
Family removed to Carlton House in 1766. The Empire Theatre^ 
erected upon the site of Leicester House, was opened at Faster, 1884. 
The late Tom Taylor wrote pleasantly of this locality in a book 
entitled " Leicester Square and its worthies," 1874. 

William Hogarth served his apprenticeship to a silversmith in Cran- 
bourne AHey, and years afterwards resided at the south-east corner 
of Leicester Square, where Archbishop Tenison'a Schools have been built. 
The Polish hero Kosciusko lived in the same house afterwards, also the 
Countess Guiccioli, known for her association with Lord Byron. Sir 
Joshua Eeynolds lived at No. 47, now Puttick and Simpson's, and his 
studio is now their auction-room. Sir Isaac Newton lived at the comer 
of St. Martin's Street, in this Square, and passed, as he said, " the 
happiest years of his life in the Observatory at that house," but lately 
rebuilt. It is a great pity that public sentiment was not aroused in 
time to save and preserve such an interesting relic; its. destruction 
was an act of Vandalism almost as inexcusable as would be that of the 
Shakespeare House at Stratford-on-Avon ; and singularly falsified 
Macaulay's hopeful prophecy that Newtons Souse and OhservatoHf 
in St. IkLEirtin's Street, would " continue to be well known as long 
as our island retains any traces of civilization." But gone is the 
building, along with all its associations, including those of its later 
tenants, i)r. Bumey and his clever daughter Madame D* Arblay. John 
Hunter, the famous surgeon, lived in the house south of the site of 
the Alhambra Theatre^ and there began his collection in 1785, which 
has since grown into the Museum of the Boyal College of Surgeons 
(v. p. 146). . The Alhambra was originally built (1852) and named 
the Koyal Panopticon of Science and Art, reconstructed and 
re-opened (1858) as a Music-hall, afterwards as a Theatre for 
spectacular opera, and now again as a Music Hall. It was 
burnt down Dec. 7, 1882, and was rebuilt and reopened in 
1883. Leicester Square owes its present handsome appearance to 
Mr. Albert Grant, who, at his own e:q)ense, cleared it of rubbish, 
set up a fountain and seats, planned its flower-beds, and provided 
a pleasant halting-place for a tired pedestrian in the very heart 
of London. Busts of the four worthies of Leicester Square now ap- 
propriately ornament it at each comer, viz., Newton, Hogarth, 
Hunter, and Reynolds, and in the centre is a statue of Shakespeare, 
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16 Long Acre. 

copied from the one in Westminster Abbey. Newport Market reminds 
ns that Lord Newport (temp. Chas. I.) had his mansion here. The 
new street from Piccadilly to Oxford Street and Bloomsbnry " opens 
Tip" the district, by clearing off the worst of the squalid dwellings, 
and this recently made thoroughfare, known as " Shaftesbury Avenue," 
is wide and commanding and planted with trees. 

In a booth over the shambles of Newport Market Orator Herdeyy a 
witty and eloquent man of broken fortunes, set up in the last century 
his Oratory "to teach universal knowledge and primitive Christianity." 
Among other novelties to attract hearers he once announced that in 
one lesson he would show anybody how to make a pair of shoes in 
two minutes. When the^ crowd had assembled and paid their entrance 
money, the Orator, after a little flourish of words, explained his new 
method by there and then performing the feat, namely, by cutting off 
the legs from a pair of boots. Hogarth has preserved for us Henley's 
poiirait in the parson of his Midnight Conversation ; and Pope in the 
Dunciad, in the lines, — 

*' How fluent Donsense trickles from his tongue, 
How sweet the periods neither said nor suug.*' 

Cranb<mme Street is named from the minor title of the Marquis of 
Salisbury, its ancient owner. Oarrick Street beyond is a comparatively 
new street, chiefly known as the site of the Oarrick Club, founded 
1831, and containing a highly interesting collection of theatrioal 
portraits. " Aldridge's," in St, Martinis Lane, is perhaps the most 
important (next to Tattersall's, in Knightsbridge, and Rymill's, in the 
Barbican ) of the Horse Auction Stables in the Metropolis. The rooms 
of the Alpine Club are at 6 St, Martin's Flace, 

Long Acre, which runs directly east of Cranboume Street to 
the top of Drury Lane (whence it is proposed to make a new street 
eastwards in continuation of it), was at one time a fashionable 
street, but is now chiefly noted for its niunerous coachbuilders' 
shops. Even these, however, of late years seem to be following 
their patrons westward. In Phoenix Alley, afterwards Hanover 
Court, on the south side of Long Acre, lived Taylor the water-poet, 
who there kept an alehouse named after Charles I.'s death, the 
* Mourning Crown.* This, however, he prudently changed under the 
Commonwealth for * Taylor's Head,* with the motto : 
"There's many a head stands for a sign; 
Then, gentle reader, why not nrnio?" 

In an almost direct line eastward of Long Acre, runs a once fashion- 
able thoroughfare, Great Queen Street^ named after Queen Henrietta 
Maria, wife of Charles I., and still containing upon its south side 
some fine old houses from the designs of Inigo Jones and his pupil 
Webbe. The Novelty Theatre, built by Mr. T. Verity, and opened 
Dec. 6th, 1882, stands near the north-eastern end, adjoining Little 
Queen Street. 
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METROPOLITAN DRINKING FOUNTAIN :AND 
CATTLE TROUGH ASSOCIATION. 



SUPPORTED ENTIRELY by VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Offices : Victoria House, 111, Victoria St., Westminster, S.W. 



Presidmt-^mS GRACE THE DUKE OF WESTMINSTER. K.G., &c. &c. 

Chairmari of Committee aivd Treaswrcr— JOSEPH FRY, Esq. 

Secretary-^m, W. MILTON. 



THIS IS THE ONLY AGENCY FOE PROVIDING 
FREE SUPPLIES OF WATER FOR MAN AND BEAST 

IN THE STREETS OF LONDON, 

and the relief which it affords both to human beings and dumb animals is incalcu- 
lable. Thousands of people, young and old, who now quench their thirst at the 
Fountains, would probably be driven to the public-house ; and if it were not for 
the Troughs, the amount of suffering amongst the multitude of dumb animals 
continually crowding round them would be almost inconceivable. Half-an-hour 
spent at any one of them during a hot summer's day would do more to secure 
sympathy and support for the Association than any words which the Committee 
oan use ; they therefore very earnestly solicit liberal contributions, and they trust 
the good work will not be permitted to languish for lack of funds. 

Annual Subscriptions and Donations may be paid to the Bankers, Messrs. 
Bansom, Bouverie & Co., Pall Mall, S.W., and Messrs. Barclay, Bevan & Co., 
Lombard Street, E.C. ; or at the Offices, to 

M. W. MILTON. Secretary. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 

" I give and bequeath the svm of to he paid (Free of Legacy 

Duty) out of such parts of my personal estate as can he lawfully applied for that 
purpose unto the Treasurer for the time heiiig of a Society called or known by 
the name of 

THE METROPOLITAN DRINKING FOUNTAIN AND CATTLE TROUGH ASSOCIATION, 
to he at the disposal of the Committee for the time being of the said Society." 
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WHITEHALL TO WESTMINSTER AND LAMBETH. 

STANDING before the Statue of Charles I., with our faces towards 
the Houses of Parliament, we shall recall some of the historical 
associations of this wonderfully interesting locality, " where every 
step we take is upon ground sacred to a hundred memories." The 
street was formerly much narrower than at present. Drutnmmd^s 
Bank, on the right hand, lately rebuilt, was set back years ago, 
"full forty feet more to the west," upon an open square called 
Cromwell's Yard; wherein it has been said that Cromwell once lived. 
Hogarth's print of 'Night* shows the position of the street before 
it was widened. 

Farther down, upon the right-hand side, we see The Admiralty, 
built (1726) by Ripley, upon the site of Peterborough (afterwards 
called Wallingford) House, — from which Archbishop Usher attempted 
to view the execution of Charles I. ; " for, it was said, from the leads 
of Wallingford House they could plainly see what was being enacted 
before Whitehall. The primate, who could not stand the sight, 
fainted, was taken down and put to bed." Nelson and Wellington, 
it is said, never met but once, and that for a few minutes accidentally, 
in one of the waiting-rooms at the Admiralty, just before Nelson 
sailed to fight, and win the victory of Trafalgar. There have been 
only three personages, since 1688, who have held the post of Loid 
High Admiral — Prince Gteorge, the husband of Queen Anne, 1702-8 ; 
the Earl of Pembroke, 1709; and the Duke of Clarence, afterwards 
William IV., in 1827-8. The First Lord of the Admiralty possesses 
a fine residence, in connection with these official premises, £4600 a 
year, and the whole of the patronage of the Navy. It is proposed to 
make great changes here for new Government buildings. 

Opposite to the Admiralty is Scotland Yard, which is said to have 
derived its name from an ancient palace of the Scottish kings, who 
came hither to do homage for their fiefs in Cumberland. From similar 
residences of other great personages originated thie names of Petty 
France in Westminster, Petty Wales and Little Britain in the City. 
Scotland Yard is now known far and wide as the headquarters of the 
Metropolitan Police; yet it has some claims to be considered classic 
ground. Milton, when he was Secretary to Cromwell, lodged in Scot- 
land Yard, and his son died whilst he resided here. Inigo Jones, Sir 
J, Denham, and Sir Christopher Wren, filled the office of Crown 
Surveyors, in Scotland Yard. Vanbrugh built a house here about 
which Swift deigned to write satiric poems. With reference to the 
present Metropolitan Police force, one may quote the following: 
" Till the last year of the reign of Charles II., when Homing con- 
tracted to supply a lamp before every tenth door, the streets were 
left in profound darkness. Thieves and robbers plied their trade 
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with impunity. Dissolute young men amused themselves fol* many 
generations, swaggering about, breaking windows, upsetting sedan- 
chairs, beating quiet men, &c. Even so late as 1716 the lighting of 
London streets was only provided for by an enactment 'that all 
housekeepers shall in every dark night, i.e., every night between 
the second night after each full moon and the seventh night after 
each new moon, set or hang out one or more lights with sufficient 
cotton wicks that shall continue to bum from 6 p.m. till II p.m., 
on penalty of one shilling.' Watchmen to the number of 1000 
were supposed to guard the city at night, each inhabitajit having 
to take duty in turn ; but few left their homes in obedience to their 
summons, and many of these preferred the alehouse to the streets." 
Fielding described the Watchmen as " chosen from decrepit people 
unable to get their living by work." They were armed only -with a 
pole, which some were scarcely able to lift, and "if the poor old 
fellows should run away from young and well-armed villains no 
one can wonder, unless it be that they are able to make their 
escape." These old watchmen named " Charlies " were abolished 
by Sir Robert Peel's Government, in 1829, and the present Police 
system instituted. Policemen obtained the sobriquet of "Peelers," 
and " Bobbies," from the populace, as indicative of their founder. 
The Thames Police are specially set apart for protecting property on 
the river from the depredations of so-called river-pirates. The office 
of the Chief of the Metropolitan Police is at 4 Whitehall Placet At 
the east end of Scotland Yard has been just erected a Central Office 
for the Metropolitan Fire Brigade, with an octagonal tower 106 feet 
high to serve as an outlook over London. Near to this, and in 
Northumberland Avenue, is the fine building of the "Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge," removed a few years ago from 
Lincolns' Inn Fields. 

The office of the Boyal Almonry is in Middle Scotland Yard ; where 
the Easter, Whitsuntide, and Christmas distributions of gifts take 
place; but on Maundy-Thursday the Royal Alms are bestowed in 
the Whitehall Chapel Royal — amongst as many poor as the years 
of Her Majesty's life — food, clothing, and silver money. Maundy- 
money, always new from the Mint, is so named from Maund — the alms 
basket, or from munde, cleanly, — in reference to thB old ceremony of 
the King's washing the feet of the poor on this day, — ^last performed 
by James 11. Of the adjoining tract of ground called 

Whitehall, 

Extending to the Thames on one side and St. James's Park on 
the other, many volumes of historical value might be written. 
From the era of Wolsey, who inhabited, as Archbishop of York,* 
the palace which stood on this ground, then known as York Place^ 
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we might find ample interest in marking the tide of life which 
flowed round Whitehall Upon the fall of Wolsey, in 1529, York 
Place came into the hands of Henry VIII., who was so pleased with 
it that he made it his own residence, and changed its name. (See 
Shakespeare's Henry FIZT., act iv. scene 1 :— 

*'Ton must no more call it York Place, that is past: 
JPor, since the cardinal feU', fliat title's lost; 
•Tis now the king's, and oall'd— Whitehall.") 

Henry VIII. married Anne Boleyn in a closet of Whitehall, and 
here celebrated their ooroniaktion. Here also Henry took Hans Holbein 
into his service. Holbein painted many pictoros, and built for 
Henry a magnificent Oaie-house^ opposite the entnaice to the Tilt-- 
yard, which gate was removed in 1750, to be re-ereeted in the great- 
Park at Windsor — the stones having been all numbered for the 
purpose— but the handsome structure was never rebuilt* Henry VIII. 
died at Whitehall, 1546. Edward YI. held a Parliament here. 
Mary, and afterwards Elizabeth, are described as proceeding from 
Whitehall to Westminster, Bichmcmd, &c., by water. James I. 
rebuilt the Banqn^ing-hmse by thp aid of Inigo Jones (whose pav was 
8*. 4d. a day, with allowance for fent and a clerk, &c.), and that build- 
ing, the only part of old Whitehall which still remains, is justly 
regarded as one of the finest and most remarkable edifices in the 
Metropolis. Li the Cabinet Boom of Whitehall, by means of Subens 
(who painted the ceiling of the Banqueting-house), Charles I. 
collected four hundred and sixtv of the finest masterpieces of Titian, 
Correggio, Giulio Bomano, Baphael, Guide, Parmigiano, and others, 
which were seized by the Boundheads, sold, and dispersed. Many oi 
the so-called superstitious pictures were actually destroyed by fire. 
The list of the pictures, destroyed and saved, may be found in 
Walpole*s * Anecdotes of Painting/ 

Charles I. was beheaded in front of the Banqueting-house, White- 
hall, facing the present Horse Guards. '' He was led along the 
galleries to the Banqueting-house, through the wall of which a 
I>assage was broken to ^e scaffold* A man in a closed visor stood 
ready to perform the office of executicmer. After the King's brief 
address to the few who could hear him, and his last words with 
Bishop Juxon, the King laid his head upon the block and the execu- 
tioner struck it off at a blow. Another visored official picked it up, 
then immediately held it forward, all dripping with biood, for the 
crowd to see, and exclaimed, * This is the head of a traitor.' " * 

* Handkerchiefs said to have been dipped in the king's blood were preserved, as 
saintly relics, to Jacobite times ; and were then belleyed to be aseffloaoions in curing 
the King's Evil as had been the Royal Touch itself. The Merry Monarch, OhaHes 
IL, is said to have ** performed more miracles of healing than any one individaal in 

C 2 
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Cromwell was the next tenant of Whitehall. He has been described 
as having preached here, soon after the death of the King, sermons to 
the people of three hours' length. The Protector was, however, far 
from being such an enemy to the fine arts as some of those friends 
of his who wrought havoc upon Charles's gallery of pictures. He 
rescued and brought back manv of the masterpieces, including 
amongst others the magnificent Cartoons of Raphael, which are now 
at the South Kensington Museum. Cromwell expired, Sept. 3, 1658, 
in Whitehall, at the close of one of the most terrific storms that 
had visited England for many years, thus commemorated by Waller : 

*< His dying groans, his last breath shakes our isle, 
And trees uncut fall for his funeral pile." 

Eichard Cromwell held his brief sway at Whitehall ; and here Monk 
held the reins, as hcum tenens, for the anxiously-expected Charles II. 

With the Eestoration the festivities of Whitehall revived, but 
they were of a grosser sort even than those of Queen Elizabeth. 
Evelyn's description of King Charles's last Sunday in Whitehall is 
wonderfully graphic: "The King, sitting and toying with his 
concubines, Portsmouth, Cleveland, and Mazarine, &g.; a French 
boy singing love-songs in those glorious galleries; whilst about 
twenty of the great courtiers, and other dissolute persons, were 
at basset, round a large table, a bank of at least £2000 in gold 
before them. Six days after was all in the dust." Charles II. died 
at Whitehall, Feb. 6, 1685, and his successor was immediately pro- 
claimed at Whitehall-gate. James II. here washed the feet of the poor 
on Maundy-Thursday ; and he rebuilt the chapel for Romish worship. 
When he quitted Whitehall, Dec. 18, 1688, he saw it for the last time, 
having been " whistled off his throne," as the wits said, " by the 
tune of Lillibullero." 

Two fires subsequently destroyed the edifice^ of which all that now 
remains is the Banqueting-house, — converted into a Chapel Boyal in 
the reign of George L, and re-altered, in 1829 and 1837, by Smirke; 
but it is alleged never to have been consecrated. It is open for Divine 
Service every Sunday morning, and to visitors on weekdays from 10 
to 4. There are also special preachers appointed called '' Whitehall 
Preachers." Defoe remarked of the incongruous chapel ceiling : 

"Aloft we view the Bacchanalian King, 
Below the sacred anthems daily fiing." 



the whole compass of history." The House of Hanover never claimed to cure by 
Boyal Touch, and the form of prayer relating to it disappeared from the Prayer 
Book after the first year of George I. One of the most curious of ecclesiastical 
disputes arose out of the question, whether the Song's power was born with him or 
conferred at his coronation; in other words, whetiier the priest who could not work 
the miracle himself, could yet confer the power of working it upon the King. 
*< Touchpieces " were gold coins struck for the King to suspend by a white ribbon 
round the neck of the touched person. James II. h^ some struck in silver. Oa 
the obverse is a ship in full sail, on the reverse 8t. Michael and the Dragon. 
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and apropos of King Charles, condemned 

** the song 
Which with its nonseime charmed the world so long, 
That he who does no right, can do no wrong." 

Macanlay thus describes "the destruction of the most celebrated 
palace in which the soyereigns of England have ever dwelt." " On 
the evening of the 4th of January, 1698, a woman — the patriotic 
journalists and pamphleteers of the time did not fail to note that she 
was a Dutch woman — who was employed as a laundress at Whitehall, 
lighted a charcoal fire in her room and placed some linen round it. 
The linen caught fire and burned furiously. The tapestry, the bedding, 
the wainscots were soon in a blaze. The unhappy woman who had done 
the mischief perished. Soon the flames burst out of the windows. All 
Westminster, all the Strand, all the river, were in commotion. Before 
midnight, the King's apartments, the Queen's apartments, the Ward- 
robe, the Treasury, the ofBce of the Privy Council, the office of the Secre- 
tary of State, had been destroyed. The two chapels perished together ; 
that ancient chapel, where Wolsey had heard mass in the midst of 
gorgeous copes, golden candlesticks, and jewelled crosses; and that 
modem edince, which had been erected for the devotions of James, 
and had been embellished by the pencil of Verrio and the chisel of 
Gibbons. ... No trace was left of that celebrated gallery, which had 
witnessed so many balls and pageants. . . • During some time men 
despaired of the Banqueting-house. The flames broke in on the south 
of that beautiful hall and were with difficulty extinguished. . . . 
Before the ashes of the old palace were cold, plans for a new palace 
were circulated and discussed. But William, who could not draw his 
breath in the air of Westminster, was little disposed to spend a million 
on a house which it would have been impossible for him to inhabit." 

The Statue of James IL, by Grinling Gibbons, still stands, as we have 
said, where it was set up, at the back of the Chapel Eoyal; a new road, 
recentlymadethrough Whitehall, connects thisquarter with the Thames 
Embankment, and a block of houses, called Whitehall Court is being 
erected. The BoydL United Service Institution, in Whitehall Yard, is open 
to visitors, by tickets from members, or on application to the Secretary, 
from eleven to four in winter, till five in summer, except on Fridays, 
and is worth seeing. Many interesting relics are here on view ; and 
upon the first floor is exhibited Captain Siborne's Model of the Battle of 
Ira/crZoo, containing 190,000 figures; also a large Model of Sd>astopol,&c. 

The Horse Guards stands opposite the Chapel of Whitehall. 
Behind it is a large enclosed space (the site of the Old TiU-yard), 
between the present offices of the Admiralty and the Treasury, which 
is memorable as the scene of the tournaments and pageants of the 
Courts of Henry and Elizabeth. The modem guard-house and 
buildings contain offices and audience-room for the Commander-in- 
Chief, &c, [for War Ofice, see Pall Mall], and consist of a centre and 
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two pavilion wings, with a turret and clock, the west front opening 
into St. James's Park by a low archway. On either side of the 
entrance facing WhitehaU, a mounted cavalry soldier , sits as sentry 
daily from 10 to 4. The guard is relieved every morning at a 
quarter to 11. " The marching and counter-marching of the guards, 
drawn from the cavalry barracks at Boiightsbridge and the Begent's 
Park, is a picturesque scene, as the troop passes through the parks ; 
theiir stately ouirassed and helmeted figures, and the splendour of 
their accoutrements, rendering them the most magnificent household 
troops in Europe." The Household Cavalry^ now about 1,200 men, 
were distributed in the time of Charles II. (the date of their forma- 
tion) into three troops, each of which consisted of 200 carbineers, 
exclusive of officers. " This corps," says Macaulay, " to which the 
safety of the King and royal family was confided, had a very 
peculiar character. Even the privates were designated as gentlemen 
of the Guard, Many of them were of good families, and had held 
commissions in the Civil War. Their pay was far higher than that 
of the most feivoured regiments of our time, and would in that age 
have been thought a respectable provision for the younger son of a 
country squire. Their fine horses, their rich housings, their puirasses 
and their buff coats, adorned with ribands, velvet, and gold lace, 
made a splendid appearance in St. James's Park. Another body of 
household cavalry, distinguished by blue coat3 and cloaks, and still 
called The Blues, was quartered in the <^pital." 

Dover House (formerly Torh House when tenanted by the Duke of 
York), built 1774, stands between the Horse Guards and the Treasury. 
Its present name was derived from its subsequent pwneir. Lord Dover. 

Government offices, built (1868-73) in the Italian style, at a cost of 
half a million, by the late Sir G. Gilbert Scott, extend also to Downing 
Street The public are admitted to see the principal rooms in these offices 
upon applying to the porters between 2 and 5. They consist of the — 

Home Office. Here is conducted the business of the Secretary of 
State for the United Eingdopi,or the Home Department. His official 
income is £5000 per annum. 

Treasury. There has been no Lord High Treasurer since 1612. 
The Prime Minister is usually First Lord of the Treasury. His official 
income is £5000 per annum. 

Exchequer Office. The business of this office is conducted by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, whose duty it is to regulate the 
imposition of taxes, and to provide a revenue of over 80 millions 
sterling per annum. His official income is £5000 per annum. 

The Privy Oouneil Office is also in Downing Street. 

Colonial Office. Here is the office of the Secretary of State for the 
44 colonies of Great Britain, His official income is £5000 per annum. 

Foreign Office. Here the Cabinet Councils are generally held, as 
also Foreign Princes and Ministers of State received. The Grand 
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Staircase and Conference Boom are very magnificent. Passports are 
granted here. The Secretary of State for Foreign AflTairs reoeiveg 
£5000 per annnm. 

India Office. This is the oflSoe from which the affairs of our 
vast Indian Empire are regulated by a Secretary of State for India, 
assisted by a Council. His official income is £5000 per annum. 
The rule of the East India Company was merged in that of the 
Crown in 1860. 

The offices of the Board of Trade are in WnrrEHALL Gardens, the 
residence of several of the nobility, also the NcUumcU Clulh-house for 
IVotestant. members of the Church of England ; and immediately 
beyond is a short street (at the comer of which is the Whitehall 
Oluh-house for members of the scientific professions). In preference, 
however, to following a direct course through Parliament Street, 
and dropping into Lucas's BestaurarU for refreshment, we will bear 
a little to the right, look at the Local Government Board Office^ 
where the Fenian Explosion occurred, March 15, 1883, at the corner 
of Charles Street, Westminster (the old notorious headquarters of 
i^eoruiting-sergeants), and thus pass into King Street, Westminster, 
now a poor mean street, but full of historical interest. This was 
the ancient thoroughfare to Westminster ; in the time of Henry 
VIII. the Cockpit Gate was at its north end. In King Street, 
Edmund Spenser, the poet, took lodgings at a tavern, after his last 
return from Ireland, " that he might be near the Court ; " and on 
January 16, 1599, died there, according to Ben Jonson, **for lack 
of bread." Cromwell took horse from his house in King Street, 
1649, with a retinue of gallant men for his life-guard, to Windsor, 
en route for Ireland. In King Street, also, lived Sackville, Earl 
of Dorset; the Poet Carew; Dr. Sydenham, and others. The October 
Club of a hundred country gentlemen, who drank October ale, and 
were all High Tories (1712), met at the Bell Tavern, in King 
Street. The Institution of Civil Engineers is at 25 Great George Street. 
This Society holds its meetings' every Tuesday at 8 p.m. (statute 
holidays excepted) from November to June. Duly qualified persons 
are elected members by ballot, and there is a class Tof students 
attached. The subscription ranges from £4 4s. to £1 lis. 6d. with 
an entrance fee (except for students) of £10 10s. 

Opposite the south end of King Street is Westminster Abbey, with 
the church of St. Margaret's standing by its side. The visitor will 
obtain from this point, perhaps, the most remarkable of all the views 
-in London. The venerable Abbey, with Henry VII. 's Chapel, is 
l)efore him; on his left are the Houses of Parliament, Palace Yard, 
And Westminster Bridge, leading over to Lambeth ; on his imme- 
diate right is Storey's (Storehouse) Gate, leading to Birdcage Walk, 
St. James's Park; and between that Gate and the Abbey lies the 
Broad Sanctuary; with Dea/n's Yard and Westminster School beyond. 
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Westminster Hospital and Westminster Sessions House stand upon 
the site of the ancient Sanctuary of Westminster, the only one of 
the many Sanctuaries in the Metropolis of which the name still 
exists. The right of sanctuary, or the protection of criminals and 
debtors from arrest, was retained by Westminster after the Dissolution 
of the Monasteries in 1540 ; and the privilege (which was not abolished 
until James I., in 1623) caused the houses within the precinct to be let 
for high rents. The Church was removed in 1750, to give place to a 
Market House, which was pulled down fifty years later, to make way 
for the Sessions House, or Westminster Guildhall, as it is sometimes 
called, erected by Cookerell, 1805. In Westminster Sanctuary, Eliza- 
beth, Queen of Edward IV., took refuge when the victorious Warwick 
was marching on London to dethrone her husband ; and here she gave 
birth to Edward V. To the west of the Sanctuary stood the Almonry 
of Westminster, in which was set up the first printing-press ever 
used in England, viz., that by William Caxton, in 1474. 

The Parish Church of St, Margaret's, Westminster^ dates from the 
time of Edward I., but was rebuilt temp, Edward IV. It has 
appeared to some persons unaccountable that this Church should 
be retained so near to the Abbey, in a position to obstruct the 
view of Henry VII.'s beautiful chapel. But whether it was origin- 
ally set up to provide for the parochial, as distinguished from the 
ecclesiastical, uses of the adjoining Abbey or not, certain it is that 
its removal would now be a most pitiable mistake, upon both 
historical and aesthetical grounds. This being the Church of the 
House of Commons, all the Fast-day Sermons were preached here 
during the Commonwealth; and, on September 25, 1642, the Solemn 
League cmd Covenant was read from the pulpit of St. Margaret's, and 
taken by both Houses of Parliament, by the Assembly of Divines, and ^ 
the Scots Commissioners. Here Hugh Peters urged the Commons to 
bring Charles I. to " condign, speedy, and capital punishment." Here 
Case censured Cromwell to his face ; and on a subsequent occasion 
attacked General Monk, by saying, "There are some who would 
betray three kingdoms for filthy lucre's sake," simultaneously throw- 
ing his handkerchief into the pew where the General was sitting. 
Eecent renovations have altered the internal appearance of the 
edifice, at the expense of old galleries, and memorials and pews. 
It is no longer the "little Church" of St. Margaret of Antioch, 
but one of the handsomest of Perpendicular churches, having an 
exquisitely beautiful nave of 130 feet, arcaded in eight bays and 
a half, also a fine panelled-oak roof. The East Window^ repre- 
senting the Crucifixion, is considered the most perfect of the anoient 
stained-glass windows in London, and was pronounced by Winston 
the most beautiful work of glass-painting he was acquainted with. 
This window has a history as full of vicissitudes as that of a 
hero of fiction. It was made at Gouda, in Holland, for the znagis- 
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trates of Dort, who intended presenting it to King Henry VII. 
for his Chapel in Westminster Abbey ; but after that king's death 
it was sent to Henry VIIL, who gave it to Waltham Abbey. Here 
it remained until the Dissolution, when it was removed by the last 
abbot for safety to his private chapel at New Hall.* The Villiers 
family came into possession of New Hall, removed the window out 
of the way of destruction and buried it underground, whence at 
the Bestoration General Monk again set it up in New Hall chapel. 
There it remained till the edifice was demolished by a subsequent 
possessor, a Mr. John Olmins, who, however, preserved the window 
as an object of virtu^ and, not finding a purchaser, cased it up for many 
years. At length it was bought for 60 guineas by Mr. Conyers, of 
Copped Hall, Essex, and sold by his son in 1758 for 400 guineas to the 
churchwardens of St. Margaret's. The churchwardens had scarcely 
put it up before they were denounced and prosecuted by the Dean 
and Chapter of Westminster for erecting " a superstitious image or 
picture.' After seven years' litigation the churchwardens won their 
suit, and the stained-glass window was allowed to rest in what one 
may hope to be its final position. The glass painting represents the 
Crucifixion — angels receiving the blood-drops from the Bedeemer's 
wounds ; an angel bears off the soul of the repentant thief to Para- 
dise; a demon hurries that of the impenitent thief to Hell. Angels are 
seen in the six upper compartments, bearing severally the Cross, the 
Sponge, the Crown of Thorns, the Hammer, the Bods, and the Nails. 
In the lower compartment is Arthur, Prince of Wales, eldest son of 
Henry VII., and above him St. George and the red and white rose ; 
on the left is Katharine of Arragon, the bride of Arthur, as well as 
afterwards of his brother Henry VIII., and above her the figure of 
St. Cecilia, with a ripe and juicy pomegranate, the emblem of Granada. 
The large and beautiful new West Window was presented in May, 1882, 
by subscription of a number of American citizens as a memorial of the 
famous soldier, courtier, poet, historian, and founder of the State of 
Virginia (in honour of his Queen Elizabeth), whose headless body was 
buried in the chancel of this church after he was executed in Palace 
Yard, hard by, to gratify the old malice of Spain. Mr. J. B. Lowell 
(American Minister at our Court) contributed the Inscription for the 
Window; and gift and verse affectionately testify that our Trans- 
atlantic cousins are, no more than ourselves, forgetful of ancient ties 
of kindred : 

** The New World's 8ons,'-^froin England's breast' we drew 

Such milk, as bids remember whence we came ; 
Proud of her Past, from which our Present grew, 

This window we inscribe with Baleigh's name." 

There were originally in this church side-chapels or altars to St. 

♦ At that time, glass windows being then recently introduced luxuries, it was by 
no means unconunon for noblemen on leaving their country seats for a season in 
London, to remove their country windows out of the way of damage. 
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Margaret, St. George, St. Katharine, St. Erasmus, St. John, and St. 
Cornelius. The old brass Memorials were sold in 1644 at 3d and 4d. 
a pound. In the South Aisle is the MeTnorial Window to GaxtoUj the first 
English printer, who was buried in this church 1491. See also a Slab 
to Harrison, author Of * Oceaiia ; ^ a Monument, with epitaph, by Pope, 
to Mrs. E. Corbet ; and to Captain Sir P. Parker, with epitaph by 
Byron. In St. Margaret's churchyard were buried in a pit many of 
• the bodies of the Cromwellians, which at the time of the Eestoration 
were exhumed from their resting-places in Westminster Abbey; 
such as those of the mother of Oliver Cromwell, Admiral Blake, 
Sir W. Constable (one of the judges who tried Charles I.), and John 
Pym. Here lie also the poet Skelton, Nicholas Udall, Sir William 
Waller the Parliament General, Hollar the engraver (near the north- 
west comer of the tower), the notorious Colonel Blood, who tried to 
steal the regalia, &c. The Overseers* pox, with silver mountings, 
engraved by Hogarth and others, with various historical and other 
designs, is of some interest. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY 

Is open to the public daily for Divine Service, at 8.30 and 10 a.m. 
and 3 p.m. (Sundays at 8, 10 & 3); and it can be viewed between 11 
and 3, and (in summer), from 4 till 6. There is no charge for admission 
to the Nave, Transepts, and Cloisters ; but 6d. is charged for ad- 
mission on any other week day than Monday and Tuesday (when 
admission is gratis), to the Choir and the Chapels. 

The Abbey stands upon the site of a Temple dedicated to Apollo. 
The first Christian church erected here was founded by Sebert, King 
of the East Saxons, 610, *' to the honour of God and St. Peter," and it 
is still known as the Collegiate Church of St. Peter, Westminster.* 
King Edward the Confessor wholly rebuilt the Church of West Minster, 
in which he was buried, but no portion of the present Abbey belongs 
to Edward's time, unless, perhaps, some part of the foundations, or 
it may be the Chapel of the Pyx, in the dark cloister near the South 
Transept. King Harold and William the Conqueror were crowned 
in Westminster Abbey, and every succeeding sovereign to the present 
day. Henry HI. rebuilt the Abbey, but it was burnt down almost 
immediately after. Edward I. and II. restored it. In the reign of 
Edward HI. Abbot LitUngton added several buildings to it, includ- 
ing the Jerusalem Chamber. In 1602 Henry VII. erected, upon the site 
of a Chapel to the Virgin, which he had pulled down, tljie magnificent 
structure dedicated also to Mary, but generally known as Henry VII.'s 
Chapel, and styled by Leland "the miracle of the world." Among 

♦ The word Minster,— equivalent to Mmiast&rium or Monastery, — has, odldly 
enough, descended here also in more nearly its Latin form; e.g., the mongter Tavern 
and Momiter Omnibuses, hard by, derive their nanie from the ancient' Monastery 
now known as "Weslminster. 
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its profiiBe and delicate decorations one may note the '' portcullis 
chained" (the symbol of the House of Beaufort, and since of West- 
minster); the rose of Englahd, barbed and seeded; the Tudor ^6ttr- 
de^lis. The length of Westminster Abbey is 416 feet; length of 
transept, 203 feet; length of choir, 155 feet. Its height is 101 feet 
8 inches ; height of towers, 225 feet. The North Transept is remarkable 
for its pinnacled buttresses, its triple porch, its clustered columns, and 
its great Bose window ^d feet in circumference; The Interior shows 
the wonderful effects of '* long^darawn aislo*and fretted vault." Henry 
III.'s portions of this Abbey, especially the Choir, are considered to 
be the most- perfect specimens of the Lancet, ikrly English and 
Pointed styles. The i^tfly English style is best seen in the North 
Transept and South Axi^e' of the Nave, and in the narrow. Lancet- 
shaped arch in one compartment' of the Navel The Decorated style 
is Uiown in the western side of the Nave ; the Perpendicular, at its 
very best, in Henry Vn.*s Chapel — "a sublime monument without a 
parallel of the consummate skill and genius of the architects of old." 
Of the stained glass, the most ancient is in the north and south 
windows, the clerestory wixvdows; the east window of Hwiry VII/s 
Ohapel 8^ the Jerusalem Chambeir ; the remainder is modem, viz., the 
^eat West window, the large Rose window, and the Marygold window, 
m the South Transept. The Western Towers of the Abbey had 
not been completed even down ix> the time of Sir Christopher Wren. 
That great architect pulled down the unfinished structures, and erected 
the present towers in a Orecianised Gothic style, incongruous and un- 
satisfactory ; but he, too; after twenty-five years' labour, left his 
work unaccomplished, for, although he oommenced a central spire, 
«* he left off before it rose so high as the ridge of the roof," 

The chief entrances to Westminster Abbey are by the western and 
northern doorways. We will, however, enter, as visitors frequently 
Mefer to do, liy the door in the South Transept at Poets' Comer. 
Here we shail fioid ourselves at once . surrounded by i^e memorials of 
all the great and ho&onred worthies of English literature. Here is 
the tomb of Geoffrey Chaucer, the &iher of English poetry; and above 
it is a handsome memorial window to Chaucer, erected 1868 ; tomb of 
ISdmund Spenser, author of the ^ Faerie Queen ;' a statue of WiUiam 
Skakespeare^^ Erected in the reign of George II. (the poet reste at 
Stratford-on-Avon) ; of Michael Drtiyioh, Sbo.i also manorial busts 
and tablets of Ben Jonsan, Samnel BuUer ^the author of ^Hudibras'), 
Sir WiUiam DKwenani, John MUton, Abnuuim Oowlepj John Dryden, 
{Beamnont^ dramatist, lies near), L. ShadweU^ John PhiUps (author of 
the * Splendid Shilling ^), Maithaw Prior ^ Oay, Addison, Thomson, OoU- 
smi^^Br. 8. Johnson, Gray, Mason, Bowe, Sheridan, Southey, T. Camp- 
hell, Thackeray, Orate, ThirltoaU; and beJow, close. by, repose the 
remains of Macauldy a,nd Charles Dickens. In t^ South Transept, 
just beyond the Poets' Corner, is a monument to Iscmc Casaubon 
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(1614); to Camden, the antiquary; to St. Evremond, t&inp, Chas. 11. ; 
to John, Duke of Argyll; to Handel, by Boubiliac ; to Booth (actor) ; 
CwaibeTland (dramatiBt) ; Mrs. Fvitchard (actress) ; to David Oarrit^, 
by Webber ; and grave-stones over Old Parr, Chiffinch, * Prue ' second 
wife of Steele, Maqpherson, W. Gifford, and W. Spottiswoode, 

From Poets' Comer we pass onward to the Chapels, of which 
there are twelve in this Abbey, — ^usually shown by the Vergers to 
groups of twenty or thirty visitors at a time, in the following order : — 

1. St. Benedicts — Tombs of Langham, Archbishop of Canterbury, 

d. 1376; the Countess of Hertford, d. 1598; Cranfield, Lord High 
Treasurer to James I., d. 1645. Near this Chapel is the bust 
of the late Arcbbishop Tait, by Armstead, E.A. 

2. 8t ^mt«nc{'«— Tombs of WiUiam de Yalence, Earl of Pembroke, 

half-brother of Henry III., d. 129*6 ; John of Eltham, son of 
Edward II., d. 1334 ; William of Windsor and Blanche de la 
Tour, children of Edward IIL ; portrait . brasses of Eleanor 
de Bohun, Duchess of Gloucester, and Bchert de Waldeby, 
Archbishop of York, d. 1397; Frances, Duchess of Suffolk, 
mother of Lady Jane Grey; and a statue of Lady Elizaheth 
Bittssdl, who used to be, most absurdly, described by &e Yergers 
as having died by the prick of a needle. Edward, Lord 
Herbert, of Cherbury, d. 1678 ; and Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton 
(novelist and statesman), d. 1873. 

3. St Nicholas^ — At the entrance is the grave of Spelman, the 

antiquary ; monuments to the Wife of Lord Protector Somer- 
set (d. 1578) ; to Mildred and Anne, wife and daughter of Lord 
Burghley (1588-9) ; brass to Sir Humphrey Stanley (d. 1506) ; 
altar-tomb of Sir Oeorge Villiers (1619), and under this tomb 
(in 1776) Katharine of Valois, wife of Henry V. 

4. Henry VIVs, or the Virgin Mary's Chapel, consists of a nave 

and two aisles, with five chapels at the east end. In the 
nave are the Stalls of the Knights of the Bath, who were installed 
in this chapel till 1812; — ^the Dean of Westminster being still 
Dean of the Order, which ranks next after that of the 
Garter. The Tombs in centre of the chapel are those of Henry 
VIL and his Queen Elizabeth, considered by Lord Bacon one of 
the stateliest and daintiest tombs in Europe. South Aide : Tombs 
of Margaret, mother of Henry VII. ; of the Mother of Darnley, 
husband of Mary Queen of Scots, whose tomb is also here ; of 
Oeorge ViUierSy Duke of Buckingham, assassinated by Pelton ; 
also of his two sons (one the profligate Duke), buried below ; 
also of the first Wife of Sir B. Walpole. North Aide: Tombs 
of Queen Elizabeth and Queen Mary, buried in the same grave ; 
Jarnes L and Anne of Denmark, and their infant daughter, 
also their son, Prince Henry ; the Queen of Bohemia and Arabella 
Stuart; Duke and Duchess of J^chmond, temp. James I,, and Xa 
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Selte Stuart; Monument of Monk, Duke of Albemarle; Sarco- 
phagus containing supposed bones of Edward F. and his 
brother Bichard, murdered in the Tower ; monuments oiSamUe, 
Marquis of Halifax, d. 1696 ; Montague, Earl of Halifax,^. 1716 ; 
Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham ; Duke of Montpensier, brother 
to Louis Philippe, King of the French. The tomb of Dean 
Stanley (d. 1881), and Lady Augusta his wife (d. 1876), 
appears between the Duke's tomb and that of Addison, Charles 
IL, William and Mary, and Queen Anne, lie in a vault at the 
end of the south aisle. Oeorge IL and his Queen, Frederick 
Prince of Wales, father of George III., and the Duke of 
Cumberla'nd, hero of Culloden, lie in a vault in the central 
aisle. The pulpit in Henry VII.'s Chapel is the one from which 
Cranmer preached at the Coronation and Funeral of his Koyal 
godson. In the recess at the east end of the chapel Oliver 
Cromwell was buried, but his body was exhumed from this grave 
and sent to Tyburn gallows (see p. 129). 

6. St. FauVs — Tombs of Sir Thomas Brondey, Queen Elizabeth's 
Chancellor; Lord Bourchier, Standard-bearer to Henry V. at 
Agincourt; Sir Giles Daubeny ; Sir X>. Carleton (Viscount Dor- 
cheater); and Lord Cottington. Also colossal statue of James 
Watt, engineer. Archbishop Usher, John Pym, of the Long 
Parliament, and Sir Bowland Hill, the Post Office Keformer, 
were buried near this chapel. 

6. Edward the Confessor^s — ^In the centre is the Shrine of Edward the 
Confessor (in the rear of the high altar of the Abbey), erected 
by Henry III. ; Tombs of Edward L, d. 1307 (malleus ocotorum) ; 
of Henry IIL, d. 1272; of Eleanor, Quern of Edward L; of 
Henry F. (whose head, cast in solid silver, was stolen at the 
Seformation, but whose helmet, shield, and saddle are to 
be still seen over his tomb) ; of Edward IIL, and his Queen, 
Philippa, with the ''monumental sword that conquered 
France" ; of the Children of Edward IIL, Edward IV., and 
Henry YII. ; of Bichard IL and Anne, his first Queen ; of John 
de Wcdtham, Bishop of Salisbury, Eichard's High Treasurer. 
This Chapel is divided from the choir by a Shnne, having a 
frieze containing fourteen sculptures, representing the Inci- 
dents in the lifa of Edward the Confessor. Near the screen 
are the two Coronation Chairs still used at the Coronation of the 
Sovereign of this kingdom ; one of them contains the famous 
stone of Scone, on which Scottish Kings were crowned — a 
reddish grey sandstone (believed by some to have been 
Jacob's Pillow), 26 by 16f inches, and 11 inches thick, which 
Edward I. carried off with him from the Abbey of Scone, Scot- 
land, in token of his conquest of that oountoy. The Scots 
Jield that wherever it was carried the supreme power would 
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go i^th it The other Coronatipxi .<xhair waa made for the 
oorpnation of Maxy, Queen x>f William III. 
T, St. Er<umu»\ which oontains little of. importanoe, leads to 

8. St. John^s, in which are the tomha of many of the early Abbots 

of Westminster, also of WiUicm de Goh^esier; A.^ Care^, Lord 
JBunsdanj first cousin and Chamberlain to Queen. Elizabeth; 
Hiomas Cecil, Earl of Exeter, and his two wiyes, (the first 
wife's effigy was placed, and remains on tbe right side of her 
husband's, but the second Countess^ disdaining to be represented 
on his left side, solemnly forbade it in her will, so her place 
is still vacant, though she is buried below) ; and a monument to 
Colonel Pc^ham, the only one to an officer of the Parliamentary 
Army allowed tp remain ; his body was taken away with those 
of Cromyirell, Ireton^ Bradshnw, and iBlake (see jk 129). 

9. Abbot Islip*s, or St. John the Baptist^ in which is an effigy of the 

Abbot himself, as also th^ Vault of the fistmily of Sir Chris- 
topher Hatton. Near the chapel is the monument to Oenercd 
Wolfe, with a iMzs-relief of the landing at Quebec, 

10. St. John the Evangelist, St, Andrew and, St. Michael. In this 
chapel is the qelebrated tomb of Sir Frawsis Vere (four kneel- 
ing knights are seen supporting a slab, upou which his armour 
is placed) ; iJso EoubiUap's monument to Mr* and Mrs. Night- 
ingale, wnere Death appears launching his dajrt at the wife, 
who sinks back into the anns of her h,usband — ^her right arm 
and hand are considered the perfection of monumental art. 
Among many memorials here may be observed a full-length 
statue o£Mrs..Siddon8, as Lady Macbeth, and her brother, John 
Kemble^ as Cato. Bailey'sstatue:OfTeZ/br<i the engineer, Bacon's 
Qionument to Admirai Kempenfeldt, Noble's to. Sir John FranUin, a 
window to Vincent NoveUo, and a tablet to Sir ffumphry Davy. 

In the Choir are the tombs of King Seh^t, qf Edmund Crouchback, 
second son of Edward III., and. his Counjtes^; also of Aymer de 
Valence, Earl of Pembroke; and of An'ne ofCleves, wife of Henry VIII. 

The North Transept contains some remarkable monuments of com- 
paratively recent date. Here are Bacon's Lord Chatham ; Nollekens's 
group of the Three Captains, mortally wounded in Eoidney's naval 
victory, 1782; Boubiliac's Sir Peter Warren; Rysbrach's Admired 
Vemo»; Flaxman's. Lortit Mansfield; Warren Hastings; Westmacott's 
Mrs. Warren and Child; Chantrey's Oeorg^ Canning, F. Homer, and 
Sir J. Malcolm ; GihBon'Q Sir Bobert Peel; Bank's Sir Eyre 
Coote; Moore's Sarcophagus to Jonas Hcmway (philanthropist) ; Jack- 
son's Lord Palmerston, buried here, also Lady Palmerston. Thomas's 
Londmderry (better remembered sisLord Castkreagh); Noble's bust of 
the Earl of Aberdeen, Weekes's bust of Sir 0. C. Lewis; Woolner's 
bust of Bichard Cobden, and many more. The stained window in 
the transept is a memorial of the loss of H.M.S. Captain, which 
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foundered off Cape Finisterre with Captain Cowper Coles, her 
designer, and 450 officers and men — all perished, 1870. Under 
the pavement lie Chatham, Pitt, and Fox, Castlereagh, GrOfttan, Lord 
Colchester, and Wilberforce; and in the North Aisle of the Choir, 
called Musicians^ Corner, lie Furcell and Arnold, Dr, Blow, Dr, 
Bumey, Br. Croft, and Br. Stemdale Bennett, and a bust of M. W. 
Balfe stands near. Here is also a monument to S;pmcer Perceval, by 
Westmacott, and, crowded by many others around, memorials of 
Sir T. F. Buxton and W, WiJherforce, while high above are inserted 
windows to the engineers JB. Stephenson, J. Locke, and 7. K. Brunei, 
At hand is a bust of Sir Chas. Lyell, d. 1876 ; with tablets to Banks 
the sculptor ; John Hunter ihe surgeon, buried here, 1859 ; and Charles 
B. Darwin, d. April 19, 1882. 

The Nave of the Abbey contains every kind of memorial, bust, 
statue, tablet, tomb. In the pavement is a stone to Bare Ben Jonson, 
here buried on his feet (his skull was seen in 1840, about a foot 
below this stone, and his body in an upright posture) ; here also are a 
memorial to Tom Killigrew and his Son ; monuments to Wives of Sir 
Samuel Morland ; to Sir P. Fairhome; to Sir William Temple; to Sprat; 
to Atterhury ; to Sydney, Earl of Oodolphin; to Heneage Twysden; to 
Colonel Townshend. Here also lie Bohert Stephenson, d. 1859; Sir 
Charles Barry, B.A., d. 1860; Cdin Carnphdl, Lord Clyde, d. 1863; 
Sir O. Pollock, K.C.B., d. 1872 ; Dr. Livingstone, d. 1873; and Tompim 
and Graham, horologers, d. 1713 and 1751; Lord Lawrence, d. 1879 ; 
George Peahody, d. 1869 ; Sir, G. G, Scott, B.A., d. 1878 ; and Mr. Street, 
B.A., d. 1881. A monument to W. Pitt, son of Chatham, d. 1806, 
appears over the west door. 

In the South. Aisle of the Naaoe are memorials of Sir Isaac Newton; 
Secretary Craggs, d. 1720 ; Charles Kingsley, d. 1875 ; F. D. Maurice, d. 
1872; W. Wordsworth, d. 1860; John Kehle, d. 1866; William Congreve, 
d. 1728; Dr.Buckland, d. 1859; Lord Howe, d. 1738 ; General Wade, d. 
1748 ; Sir J. Outram, d. 1863 ; Major Andre, d. 1821 ; Paoli, d. 1807 ; Dr. 
Isaac Watts, d. 1748; John and Charles Wesley, d. 1791 and 1788; Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel, d. 1707 ; Sir Godfrey Kneller, d. 1723 ; and many more. 

Cloisters — In the South Cloister are Monuments of several Abbots of 
Westminster ; of which the earliest is to Abbot Vitdlis, d. 1082; in the 
East Cloister is one to Sir Edmond Berry Godfrey ; also tablets to 
the Mother of Addison, and to General Withers. In the West Cloister 
are memorials of George Vertue ; Woollett, engraver ; and Dr. Buchan, 
In the East Ambulatory Uq Aphra Behn (1689), Henry Lawes, Betterton, 
Tom Brown, Mrs. Bracegirdle, and Samuel Foote. 

"When I see kings," wrote Addison, "lying by those who deposed 
them; when I consider rival wits placed side by side, or the holy 
men that divided the world with their contests and disputes, I 
reflect with sorrow and disappointment on the little competitions, 
factions, and debates of mankind." 
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Hie Chapter-house and Orypt^ recently restored at a heavy expense by 
Sir Gilbert G. Soott, were built by Henry III. The entrance is near 
Poets' Comer. It is an elegant octagon of English Gothic style 
supported by massiye buttresses. The seats all round are of stone 
in two ranges, with a sort of footplace between them. In the arcading 
are to be seen remains of some fine fresco paintings, now reduced to 
three, with part of a fourth much decayed and mutilated. The Central 
Arch contains a painting of the Saviour, as if showing his wounds ; 
the side arches, a number of angels skilfully depicted in the style of 
Giotto. The other sides contain scenes from the Apocalypse, but are 
of inferior merit. For 300 years the House of Commons met in this 
Chapter-house, and here must have occurred almost all the great strug- 
gles for liberty against the Crown, even up to the time of the Refor- 
mation ; for the Parliament sat here down to the death of Henry 
Vni. In 1547 the Commons moved to the Chapel of St. Stephen, 
vacant by the suppression of the Collegiate Chapel of St. Stephen's, 
Westminster. The Records and Domesday Book formerly preserved 
in this Chapter-house were in 1860 removed to the Record Office, 
Rolls Court, Chancery Lane (see p. 63). 

In the North-west Tower are monuments to 0, J, Fox, d. 1806 ; Lord 
HoUand, d. 1840; 0. Tiemay, d. 1830; and memorials of Sir J. Mackintosh^ 
d. 1832; Marquis of Lansdowne, d. 1863; John, Earl Bussdl, d. 1878; 
Zachary Macaulay, d. 1838 ; and others. 

The Jerusalem Chamber on the south-west of the Abbey, and near 
the Cloister doorway, may be seen upon application at the porter's 
lodge. It dates from 1386, and was so named from the coloured glass, 
brought from Jerusalem, which decorates it. There is also some fine 
tapestry on the walls. In it died Henry IV. ; the death of this 
King, as described by Shakespeare, is singularly dramatic : — 

**EmG Hbnbt. Doth any name particular belong 

Unto the lodging where I first did swoon? 

Warwick. 'Tia call'd Jerusalem, my noble lord. 

KiNQ Hbnbt. Laud be to God !— even there my life must end. 
It hath been prophesied to me many yean, 
I should not die but in Jerusalem; 
Which vainly I suppos'd, the Holy Land:^- 
But bear me to that chamber ; there Til lie ; 
In that Jerusalem shall Harry die." 

The Jerusalem Chamber hsLB witnessed many remarkable scenes and 
received many and various guests ; but perhaps none more worthy of 
note than that Westminster Assembly of Divines which sat here for five 
years and a half, and produced the '^ Assembly's Catechism " and 
** Confession of Faith ; " followed, after a long interval, by the Committee 
for the Bevision of the Holy Scriptures, appointed May 5, 1870, which 
gave us the Eevised New Testament, May 17, 1881, and has recently 
completed the Bevision of the Old Testament. 
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WlSTMiNSTEB ScHOOL, or St, Peteb's COLLEGE, is in Bean's Yard, near 
the western entrance to the Abbey. In front of Dean's Yard is a 
Memorial Column to the scholars of Westminster School who died in 
the Crimean War. This College was founded by Queen Elizabeth, 
1560, to consist of a Dean, twelve Prebendaries, twelve Almsmen, and 
forty Scholars, with a master and an usher. Such was the original 
fouDdation ; but Westminster School now contains about 200 scholars, 
admitted from 10 to 14 years old, for whom tuition fees of 30 guineas 
per ann. are charged with 65 guineas for board or 24 guineas for half- 
board. The forty Queen's Scholars, elected by open competition (about 
ten yearly, at Whitsuntide), from boys who have been a year at the 
School, and who were under fifteen on 25th March, pay £30 per annum 
for board and education. Six School Exhibitions, worth £20 to £30 per 
annum, are competed for at Easter, besides which there are many valu- 
able scholarships, exhibitions, and prizes. In one of the dormitories, 
before Christmas, are given performances of the Latin plays of Plautus, 
Terence, &c., for which Westminster scholars have long been noted. 

At the north-east comer of Victoria Street T which leads to the 
Victoria Station of the London, Brighton ana South Coast, and 
London, Chatham and Dover Eailways) is Westminster Palace Hotel, 
one of the largest at this end of the town. The Boydl Aquarium is 
scarcely a stone's throw from the Hotel, and in the same building as 
the Aquarium is the Imperial Theatre (now arranged so as to form 
part of the main structure) together with several stages for other per- 
formances, a Bestaurant on a large scale, &c. The Boyal Architectural 
Museum at 18 Tufton Street, Dean's Yard, contains a large number 
of casts and models for the use of carvers in stone and architectural 
students; also provides instruction to Evening Classes at small fees. 
Open daily free from 10 to 4, Saturdays till 6. 

Observe the too lofty structure, of Mr. H. A. Hankey, at the end of 
this street, providing suites of chambers, as well as club accommo- 
dation, for families of the wealthier classes. Upon part of the site of 
this building, known as Qu>een Anne's Mansions, stood 19 York Street, 
Westminster, a house in which John Milton resided while Latin 
Secretary to Oliver Cromwell, was first overtaken with blindness, 
and began * Paradise Lost.' Jeremy Bentham for many years lived in 
the house; and afterwards lent it to Hazlitt. St. James's Park 
Bailway-station is in this street, and at 31 Broadway, close by, lived 
the famous Dick Turpin, whose habitation was lately pulled down and 
is now rebuilt. 

New Palace Yard, Westminster, is the space enclosed within the 
gilded railings in front of Westminster Hall. It was in Old Palace 
Tardj south-west of the Houses of Parliament, that the Pillory 
stood, and where Sir Walter Baleigh (disgracefully sacrificed by 
James I. to propitiate Spain to a marriage never completed) was 
beheaded in 1618. At the south-east comer of Old Palace Yard 
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stood the house through which the Conspirators in the Gunpowder 
Plot carried their powder-barrels into the vault, and in the same 
yard Guy Fawkes, Winter, Rookwood, and Eeyes, were executed, 
in 1600. In the present New Falace Tardy Perkin Warbeck was set 
in the stocks, 1498 ; Stubbs and his servant had their hands cut off 
for libelling Queen Elizabeth; Leighton was pilloried and pnbKcly 
whipped; William Prynne was pilloried, and his Histrto-Mastix 
burnt; Titus Gates was pilloried, 1685. 

Westminster Hall was added by William Eufus to the ancient 
Palace of Westminster, and he held his first Court in it, 1099. It 
was repaired and raised in height by Richard 11., whose device, 
a White Hart, eouchantj still appears on the stone mouldings. The 
Hall is 290 feet long by 68 feet wide, and 92 feet high, and 
now forms the vestibule to the Homes of Parliament, Parliament 
assembled in Westminster Hall as early as 1248. In Westminster 
Hall the High Courts of Justice were held for seven and a half 
centuries. In it the Coronation feasts were always given. Here 
King Edward III. entertained his prisoner. King John of France ; 
here Sir William Wallace was tried and condemned. Here 
patrolled, with a " straw in their shoes, to denote their quality," the 
ruffian " men of straw," who were ready to sell their testimony to the 
first comer ; here were tried and condemned Protector Somerset and 
Sir Thomas More, also the Earl of Strafford, whose motto was 
* Thorough.' Here sat the High Court of Justice which tried and 
condemned Charles I. — the King sitting covered, and the Naseby 
banners hanging over his head. Here Cromwell was inaugurated 
Lord Protector, June 26, 1657. At Westminster Hall Gate, Charles 
II. was proclaimed. May 8, 1660. Upon the south gable were set 
the heads of Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshaw. Cromwell's head 
remained there for twenty years. Here the Seven Bishops were 
acquitted in the reign of James II. Here were tried Dr. SachevereU ; 
also the rebel lords of 1746; Lord Byron, for killing Mr. Chaworth; 
Lord Ferrers, for murder ; and the Duchess of Kingston, for bigamy. 
Here Warren Hastings' seven years' trial took place, and Lord 
Melville's, in 1806, besides many more of historical note. The 
interior of Westminster Hall was, until the middle of the last century, 
filled with shops and stalls, principally of booksellers. Many books, 
tracts, and pamphlets before that time bear the imprint of West- 
minster Hall. The Courts of Law at the side of the Hall were 
removed to the Strand, January 11, 1883, and the buildings, by Sir 
John Soane, were subsequently demolished; by this removal, the 
exterior of the Hall has been laid open to view. Eepair and 
restoration are now being carried on under the direction of the eminent 
architect, J. L. Pearson, E.A. 

Adjoining to those Courts of Law stood the ancient Houses of 
Lords and Commons^ which were accidentally destroyed, October 16, 
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1834, by some officials employed to burn the used wooden tallies 
of the Court of Exchequer, and who, in doing so, overheated the 
flues and set fire to the woodwork of the library. Westminster 
Hall was saved with difficulty, and the Abbey itself was at one time 
in danger. 

The New Houses op Parliament were built 1840-1857, upon the site 
of the old Palace of Westminster and of St. Stephen's Ohapel, by Sir 
Charles Barry, the whole pile covering eight acres, and having four 
principal fronts, of which the river frontage is 940 feet long. The 
edifice contains 11 open quadrangular courts, 500 apartments^ and 
18 official residences, besides the Koyal State Apartments, the Houses 
of Lords and Commons, and the Central Hall. The general style 
of the building is Gothic (Henry VIIL), with portions resembling 
the Town Halls of the Netherlands. The Clock Tower, with Big Ben 
for a bell, is 40 feet square and 320 feet high. Here an electric light 
bums when Parliament is sitting. A bell, 'Great Tom of West- 
minster,' was at one time as noted as ' Big Ben ' is now. It was 
* Great Tom ' (removed by permission of William HL to the cathedral 
of St. Paul on New Year's Day, 1699) that the sentinel heard strike 
thirteen. The story goes that John Hatfield, in the reign of William 
and Mary, was tried and condemned by court-martial for falling 
asleep whilst on duty as a sentinel upon the terrace of Windsor 
Castle. He pleaded innocence, and alleged that he had heard ' Great 
Tom' at midnight strike thirteen; a statement disbelieved both on 
account of the distance, and the improbability. But several persons 
came forward and swore that the clock did strike thirteen, and the man 
was pardoned. The present Clock is one of the best time-keepers in 
the world,-^never varying more than 4 seconds in a day and some 
days less than 1 second. It is wound up twice a week ; the winding up 
of the going part occupies ten minutes. The chief approach for the 
public to the Houses of Parliament is through Palace Yard and 
Westminster Hall, up the broad flight of steps at the farther end into 
St, Step1ien*8 Hall^ on either side of which are ranged statues of our 
greatest statesmen: Hampden, Selden, Fox, Chatham, Clarendon, 
Grattan, Falkland, Walpole, and Mansfield; and thence into the 
Octagon Hall^ 80 feet high, and having a beautifully-groined stone 
roof. From the Octagon Hall the right-hand passage leads to the 
House of Lords ; the left, to the House of Commons* 

The grand Vxctoria Tower is 75 feet square and 340 feet high, and 
its entrance airchway to the House of Lords is 65 feet high. The 
Koyal Entrance by the Victoria Tower leads io the Norman Porch, 
decorated with statues of the Norman kings, thence to the Bobing- 
Boom, which faces the river, and is embellished with frescoes by Dyce, 
RA. The Victoria Gallery, 110 feet long, 45 feet wide, and 45 feet 
high, also decorated with frescoes, gilded ceiling, and stained-glass 
windows, contains paintings by Maclise, B.A., of the Meeting of Welling-' 
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ton and Bliicher, after the Battle of Waterloo ; the Death of NeUon^ 
&c., &c. Her Majesty passes through this galleiy, and the Prince*B 
Chamber, to the House of Lords, when she goes to open Parliament ; 
and tickets are to be obtained upon such occasions from the Lord 
Chamberlain to view the procession. 

The House of Lords is a magnificent chamber, extremely rich in 
gilding and colour, wrought metal, and carved work. It is 97 feet 
long, 45 feet high, and 46 feet wide, and was opened April 15, 1847. 
On either side of the Throne, but upon a less elevated dais, is a 
chair for the Prince of Wales and the personage next in honour. 
The WooUach (covered with crimson cloth corresponding in colour 
with the other seats of the House) is in front of the Throne, and 
hereon sits the Lord Chancellor. The Peers are ranged on either side, 
or upon the cross benches. The Beporters' OcUlery, with the Strangers* 
Oallery behind it, faces the Throne. Frescoes in six compartments, 
three at either end, decorate the walls. The subjects illustrated are, 
the Baptism of Ethelbert, by Dyce, E. A. ; Edward IIL conferring the 
Order of the Garter on the Black Prince, and Henry, Prince of Wales, 
committed to prismi for assaulting Judge Oascoigne, both by Cope, E.A. ; 
the S^rit ofBeligion, by Horsley, E.A. ; and tiie Spirit of Chivalry and 
the Spirit of Law, by D. Maclise. The twelve stained-glass windows 
are lighted at night from the outside. On the cornice below the 
Gallery, are the arms of the Sovereigns and of the Chancellors of 
England since Edward III. Of the frescoes commissioned by 
various artists for the decoration of this magnificent edifice, Mr. 
Herbert's The Judgment of Daniel is the most recently finished. 

The House of Commons, 70 feet in length by 45 feet in breadth and 
45 feet in height, is not so gorgeous in colour as the House of Peers, 
but it is, nevertheless, a fine apartment. The Speaker's Chair in the 
Commons fills the place which in the Upper House is occupied by 
the Throne. Over the Speaker's Chair is the Visitors' Oallery. The 
surrounding galleries are arranged for the Members, for Eeporters, 
and for the public, who are admitted by Members' orders. The 
Ladies' Gallery is a small apartment holding scarcely 40 persons. 
Members, of whom there are about 650, are obliged to ballot for the 
privilege of introducing ladies there, and no member can succeed in 
his ballot oftener than once in a week. The Members' Entrance is 
either by the public approaches, or by a private door and staircase 
from the Star Chamber Court (so called from its occupying the 
site of the old much-dreaded Star Chamber). The "Vjpper Waiting 
Hall contains a number of frescoes from scenes by eight British 
poets, including : Griselda, from Chaucer, by Cope, E.A. ; Lear and 
his Daughter, from Shakespeare, by Herbert; IthurieVs Spear, from 
Milton, by Horsley ; St. Cecilia, from Dryden, by Tenniel. In the 
Peers* Corridor, beginning upon the left hand, on the way to the 
House of Commons, are the following eight frescoes: Burial of 
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Charles Z; Expilsion of Fellows at Oxford for refusing to mhscribe 
to the Covenant ; Defence of Bamng Hotise, attached hy Soundheads ; 
Charles L erecting his Standard at Nottingham ; Speaker Lenthall opposing 
the Arrest of the Five Members hy Charles L ; Departure of London 
Trainbands to relieve QUmcester ; Embarcation of the Pilgrim Fathers 
for New England ; Lady Bussell talcing leave of her Husband before his 
Execution. In the Commons' Corridor are the following eight frescoes : 
Alice Lisle concealing the Fugitives after the Battle of Sedgemoor; The 
Last Sleep of Argyll; William and Mary receiving the Crown from 
Parliament in the Banqueting-house, Whitehall; Acquittal of the Seven 
Bishops^ temp. James II. ; General Monk declaring in favour of a Free 
Parliament; Landing of Charles II. at Dover; The Execution of 
Montrose ; Jane Lane assisting Charles II. to escape from his Pursuers. 
In the Peers' Bdbing-room is a fresco by Herbert, of Moses bringing 
the Commandments from Mount Sinai. It is said to be impossible now 
to bum down the Houses of Parliament. If by accident a fire 
should occur, it would only destroy the furniture and fittings, but 
the flooring, walls, and roof would remain intact. The New Houses 
of Parliament cost about three millions ; their chief demerit consists 
in the decay of the stone with which they were built. 

Strangers were not allowed to see the Houses of Parliament after 
the dynamite explosion in 1886 ; they are now admitted between 10 
and 3 by a Member's order. Admission to hear the Debates — in the 
House of Lords, by an order issued by the Deputy Lord Grand 
Chamberlain ; in the House of Commons, by the written order issued 
by the Speaker. The doors are opened at 4, but, upon a night 
when the Debate is expected to be interesting, the stranger should be 
in attendance much before that hour, for the Strangers' Galleries are 
but small, and strangers are admitted according to priority of arrival. 
The Speaker takes the chair a little before 4, when prayers are read 
and business begins. The best nights for Debates are Mondays or 
Fridays. On Wednesday the House only sits till 6 p.m. 

Baron Marochetti's Equestrian Statue of Bichard Coeur de Lion 
ornaments Palace Yard; the Statues of Canning j Peel, Palmerston, 
Derby, and Beaconsfield, are set up in Parliament Square. 

Westminster Bridge, said to be the widest bridge in the world, and 
certainly one of the handsomest structures in London, was built upon 
the site of a former bridge, 1856-62, by Mr. Page, to connect West- 
minster with Lambeth. It is 85 feet wide (the roadway, 63 feet; 
footways, 15 feet each), 1160 feet long, and consists of seven arches 
of iron (the centre arch being of 120 feet span, and 22 feet abore high 
water), resting upon stone piers, with foundations 30 feet below low- 
water mark. The roadway rises only 6 feet 4 inches at the centre arch. 
It was upon the older bridge that the lonely and unaided poet Crabbe 
walked meditating suicide ; and, from the same place at early morning, 
the view suggest^ Wordsworth's well-known sonnet ;-^ ^ 
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^ Earth has not anything to shew more fair ; 
Doll would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty; 
This city now doth like a garment wear 
The beauty of the morning ; silent, bare, 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres and temples lie 
Open unto the fields and to the sky, 
All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Never cUd sun more beautifully steep, 
In his first splendour, valley, rook, or hill; 
Ke'er saw I, never felt a calm so deep I 
The river glideth at its own sweet will, 
Dear God, the very houses seem asleep. 
And all that mighty heart is lying still." 

Upon the Lambeth side of the Bridge is the entrance to St Thomases 
Sospitaly an ancient Foundation by Eichatd, Prior of Bermondsey, 
in the year 1213, for Converts and Poor Children. Bemodelled in 
1216 by Peter de Eupibus, Bishop of Winchester, for Canons regular ; 
it was surrendered to Henry VIII., in the 30th year of his reign, 
and purchased by the Citizens of London in 1644, and opened for the 
reception of patients in November, 1552, under Charter from the 
Crown. The Hospital remained on its old site in the borough of 
Southwark, near to London Bridge, from its foundation, untQ the 
year 1862, when the South-Eastem Railway Company obtained 
possession of the premises, and the Hospital was removed to a tempo- 
rary location at Newington, Surrey. The new Hospital Buildings (of 
which the Foundation Stone was laid by the Queen, on the 13th May, 
1868) were opened by Her Majesty on the 2l8t June, 1871, and are 
arranged for about 600 beds. The gross income of the Hospital, 
chiefly derived from rents, aided by donations, is about £46,000, 
but from this a large deduction has to be made, leaving about £33,000 ; 
for Hospital purposes. The Albert Embankment runs in front of the 
Hospitjd, and Lambeth Palace, towards Vauxhall Bridge, and the 
ancient thoroughfare, Stangate (stone gate) or paved way adjoins it. 

Astlby's Amphitheatre (now styled a Theatre Eoyal) stands in 
Westminster Bridge Eoad, not many yards beyond the entrance 
to St. Thomas's Hospital. It derived its original name from its first 
proprietor, Philip Astley, a cavalry soldier of handsome build and 
an expert rider, who, after his discharge from the army, took to 
equestrian performances in an open piece of ground in St. Gteorge's 
Fields. Here he made a little money, which was increased by £60, 
the produce of a diamond ring which he had the good fortune to 
find one day at the foot of Westminster Bridge, and built therewith 
his first theatre, opened in 1780. This, and two other theatres 
which succeeded it, were burnt down on iiiis site, Andrew Ducrow, 
son of Peter Ducrow, of Bruges, was • Flemish Hercules' at Astley 's, 
and one of its most successful riders. The present edifice contains 
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both a stage for dramatic purposes and a circle for horsemanship. 
Admission from 6d, Fit Is, 6d. 

Canterbury HaM and Fine Arts Oallery, one of the largest of London 
Music Halls, is situated in Westminster Bridge Eoad, near the pari 
spanned by the Eailway Bridge. It provides Entertainments which 
include Comedy, Farce, Burlesque, and Ballet. Admission from 6d, 

Upon the south-east side of Westminster Bridge Eoad are the Lambeth 
BathSf more famous for its Temperance Meetings and social assemblies 
of working people than even for its sanitary appliances. When 
the water has been drawn out of the spacious bath, the place serves 
for a lecture and concert-room. Here all kinds of simple amusement, 
in the way of songs, chorused by the people, newspaper readings, 
social discussion, and temperance meetings, are held regularly through 
the winter. Near Westminster Bridge Eoad, by the Eailway Bridge, 
runs a thoroughfare leading eastwards to Waterloo Bridge Eoad, and 
familiarly known as the New Gut The stranger, who may take the 
trouble to make his way through this street on Saturday night or 
Sunday morning, would see one of the busiest scenes in London. 
This is then the market for the poorest classes of the district, and 
the whole street is alive with people ; costermongers,* quack medicine 
vendors, and all manner of dealers in all kinds of wares and articles. 
The excuse for all this traffic on Sunday is, that the poor buyers have 
no place to keep their food if they bought it before the very moment 
they are ready to consume it. 

What was until recently the Victoria Palace Theatre— or^ in popular 
parlance, "the Vic*' — ^is now the Boyal Victoria Music HaU and 
Coffee Tavern, conducted upon Temperance principles, with capacity 
for 2000 persons. It is situated in Waterloo Boad, Lambeth. 



THE STRAND.— FEOM OHAEING CROSS TO 
FLEET STREET. 

STANDING with our backs to the Nelson Column and facing 
eaat, we shall observe the National Liberal Club (the new 
bxdlding . is erecting on the embankment, from the designs of A. 
Waterhouse, R.A.), the Northumberland Avenue, with the Constitutional 
CUib and the Grand Hotel on left hand and the Hdtel Mitropole 
and Avenue Hotel on the other. The Constitutional Club, opened 
last year, is striking and handsome — the material, terra cotta, 
with enrichments, is a novelty — and the interior arrangements, 
especiallv of the electric light, are successful This avenue forms 
a new thoroughfare to the Thames Embankment, for the sake of 

* Properly costardmongers ; from costard, — an ancient name for a large sort of 
apple, sold by such dealers. 
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making which Northumberland House, the family mansion of the Duke 
of Northumberland, which stood here since 1603, was pulled down 
in 1876, at a cost of £500,000, other expenses amounting to 
£160,000 more. The land sold for building purposes will, however, 
repay more than the whole of the expenditure, and other advantages 
have been obtained by opening up this Avenue; for it is said 
that, whereas the average time occupied by a Hansom cab in 
travelling from Charing Cross to the Mansion House, by way 
of the Strand, is 22 minutes, the journey by the Embankment takes 
but 12 minutes. The Colonial Institute in this Avenue was incor- 
porated 1881, for the use of gentlemen connected with the British 
Colonies. The Avenue Theatre, built by Mr. Fowler for M. Marius 
to hold 1200 persons, was opened on the 11th of March, 1882, 

Northumberland House, the last of the many old palaces of 
the nobility which once graced the Strand, had been the 
residence of the ancestors of the Dukes of Northumberland for two 
centuries and a half; its well-known Strand front, surmounted by 
a lion, the crest of the Percys, dated from about 1605, and is best 
represented perhaps in the painting by Canaletto, engraved by 
Bowles, 1753. At the south-east comer of Trafalgar Square is the 
Charing Cross Post Office, at which letters and papers for the country 
can be posted half an hour later than at district post-offices. 

In Northumberland Street is the office of the Pall Mall Gazette, 
At 7 Craven Street lived, in 1771, Dr. Benjamin Franklin, while 
representing in this country the interests of his American fellow- 
colonists. In front of the Golden Cross Hotel, in the Strand, once a 
well-known hostelry and place of departure for old mail-coaches, Mr. 
Pickwick is described as having been assailed by the hackney-coach- 
man, and to have been thereupon taken under the protection of Mr. 
Jingle. Bowleses American Beading Booms are at No. 14 Strand. 

Charing Cross Eailw ay-station is the West-end terminus of the 
South-Eastem Eailway, and the Charing Cross Hotel is one of the 
largest in London. The Station occupies the site of Hungerford 
Market, which was demolished to make way for it, and the railway- 
bridge is partly supported upon the piers of the old Hungerford 
Suspension Bridge (built for foot-passengers only), which was taken 
away and set up across the Avon at Clifton, near Bristol, soon after 
this bridge was built in 1863. There is still a way for foot-passen- 
gers over the Charing Cross Eailway-bridge, by a staircase entered 
from Villiers Street — at the bottom of which street is the Charing 
Cross Station of the Underground Bailway, and beyond it, the 
Steamboat Pier. In front of the Charing Cross terminus (S.E.E.) 
stands a handsome copy by the late E. M. Barry, E.A., of the 
Cross originally erected to the memory of Queen Eleanor in the 
centre of the ancient village of Charing. Opposite the station is 
Adelaide Street^ named e^f^x the late Queen Dowager, and Qnw noted 
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CHARING GROSS HGSPITAL 

WEST STRAND, W.C. 

rOUVBBD 1818.-ZVCOBPOKATaD 1884. 



President. 

H.K.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, K.G. 

Treasurers. 

J. B. MARTIN, Esg., and GEORGE J. DRUMMOND, Esq. 

Secretary. 

ARTHUR E. READE, Esq. 



THIS HOSPITAL, bordering on its north gide a large 
district thickly inhabited by the working poor, and 
having on its south side the Strand and other thoroughfares 
crowded from early morn till late night with an amazing 
vehicular traffic, treats annually nearly 

20,000 Sick and Injured Patients. 

The Income is about £6,000. 

The Expenditure averages £12,000. 

Amidst the wonders and the many Institutions that must 
specially surprise and interest visitors to London, its great 
and numerous charities are foremost. The doors of its 
Hospitals are ever open to the sick poor, of whatever creed 
or nationality they may be ; and among these no Charity is 
more deserving of the sympathy and help of the benevolent, 
in proportion to their means, than the Charing Cross 
Hospital. 

The Governors earnestly plead for Contributions. 

8UBSCBIPTI0N8 and DONATIONS wiU be thankfully 
received by the Bankers, Messrs. Druumond, 49, Charing 
Cross ; Messrs. Coutts, 59, Strand ; Messrs. Hoabe, 87, 
Fleet Street ; or by the Secbetaby, at the Hospital. 



FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I give and bequeath to Chabino Cboss Hospital, London ^ 
for the use of that Charity^ the sum of iwund^ 

ft^ing, to be paid, free of legacy duty, out of my personal 
estate, <w soon after my decease as may be possible. 
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for Concert-rooms styled the Adelaide Oallery, now and for many years 
used as GattCs JRestaurant, of wMcli tliere is a branch in YiUiers Street 
under the Eailway-station. In King William Street, Strand, running 
east from the top of Adelaide Street, is the little theatre once known 
as Woodin's Polygraphic Hall, afterwards as Charing Cross Theatre, 
then as the Folly, and now as Toole's Theatre. The Beefsteak Clvh 
rooms are in this street. In Agar Street is the chief entrance to 
Charing Cross Hospital^ erected in the Grecian style by Decimus Burton 
in 1831. This is an important institution, increasing in value 
with the wants of a teeming population, and is one of the 
medical schools of London. Lowther Arcade, named after Lord 
Lowther, a former Chief Commissioner of Woods and Forests, consists 
of 26 shops for toys. Villiers Street, on the south of the Strand, was 
named after the Dukes of Buckingham, whose mansion upon this site 
originally formed part of Tork House — once the residence of the Arch- 
bishop of York (see p. 18), and afterwards the home of Lord Bacon, 
who was bom in it, January 22, 1561. The beautiful York Stairs, or 
Water Gate, at the bottom of Buckingham Street, designed by Inigo Jones 
(one of the lions was carved by Nicholas Stone, and all of them were 
from Stone's model), will afiford us some idea of the style of the 
edifice which the first Duke of Buckingham purposed erecting upon 
the site of York House. Peter the Great lodged at No. 1 5 Buckingham 
Street, Strand. Samuel Pepys lived at the house then opposite to it. 
George Street, Villiers Street, Duke Street, Buckingham Street, and Of 
Lane, which once connected them, perpetuate the memory of George 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, — 

** Who in the course of one revolving moon. 
Was chemist, fiddler, statesman and buffoon." 

At 9 Buckingham Street is the office of the Society for Protecting Ancient 
Buildings, and at No. 16 that of the Society for Charity Organisation. 

Li Bedford Street (named after the Dukes of Bedford, who own 
much of the land in this district) is a Branch of the Civil Service 
Supply Association, of which the chief Store is at 136 Queen Victoria 
Street, B.C. At No. 20 Bedford Street is the Green Boom Club. 

Passing Coutts's Bank (whose cellarage, filled with valuable property, 
extends far back into the Adelphi) and Durham Street, named from 
old Durham House, we turn down Adam Street, Adelphi, and find 
ourselves upon a handsome terrace overlooking the Embankment and 
the Thames, and occupying part of the site of Durham House, the town 
palace of the Bishop of Durham, once extending from the Strand to the 
river. David Garriok died at No. 6 Adelphi Terra>ce, not far from 
that Durham Yard (now Street) where Foote remembered him in 
early life attempting to earn his living "with three quarts of 
vinegar in the cellar, calling himself a wine merchant." The grand- 
father of Garrick was a Huguenot refugee named Garrique, who fled 
to England fron^ Bordeau^t in 1685. The Junior Qarrick^ the French 
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Club, the Crichton Cluh, and tlie New Thames Yacht Club at tlie Cale- 
donian Hotel, all occupy premises overlooking AdelpM Terraoe. 

Durham House, then tne residence of the £iarl of Northumberland, 
was the scene of the marriage of Lady Jane Grey ; and of her arrest 
and removal to the Tower. It had in Henry VECL's reign become a 
royal palace. Queen Mary restored it to Tunstall, Bishop of Durham, 
but Queen Elizabeth took it away again, and granted the use of it to 
persons who happened to be in royal favour — among others, to Sir 
Walter Ealeigh. Aubrey describes Baleigh's Study to have been " on a 
little turret that looked into and over the Thames, and had the 
prospect which is as pleasant perhaps as any in the world, and which 
not only refreshes the eyesight, but cheers the spirits, and (to speak 
my mind) I believe eidarges an ingenious man s thoughts. ' Upon 
the site of the stables of Durham House was built by the Earl of 
Salisbury the New Exchange^ opened by James I. It was an open 
paved arcade, above which were shops occupied by perfumers, 
milliners, &c. Nan Clarges, a sempstress here — daughter of the black- 
smith who lived in Maypole Alley and reared the Maypole — ^managed 
to captivate Monk, and became Duchess of Albemarle. Frances 
Jennings, Duchess of Tyrconnell, when reduced in circumstances, took 
up her place at a stall in this Exchange — sitting in a white mask 
and white dress, and was therefore named the White Milliner, She 
was soon discovered and provided for. The title of the Adelphi is 
derived from four architects, brothers (oScX^ot), named Adam, who 
built vast arches over the site of Durham House, and erected the 
streets above them upon a level with the Strand, which they named 
after themselves, Johii^ Bobert, James, and William Streets, They 
eventually (1774) disposed of the whole property in a lottery con- 
taining 110 prizes, of which the highest was valued at £25,000. The 
Dark Arches of the Adelphi had long an evil reputation as the night- 
resort of thieves, but gas-light and police supervision have abolished the 
evil. The rooms of the Society of Arts are in John Street, Adelphi ; they 
are open free, daily, from 10 to 4, except Wednesday and Saturday. 

Opposite to the Strand end of Adam Street, Adelphi, is the Addphi 
Theatre, a well-known and popular house of entertainment, first built 
by Scott, and known as the Sar^ Pareil, opened November, 1806 ; 
named the Adelphi Theatre, in 1820, by Bodwell and Jones. They 
transferred it to Terry and Yates. The latter joined Mathews the 
elder, and afterwards sold it to Mr. B. Webster, who rebuilt it in 
1858. It has been chiefly noted for melodrama and farce, and for 
the acting of John Eeeve, Wright, P. Bedford, Webster, Toole, 
Mrs. Keeley, Madame Celeste, and Miss Woolgar. Three Kestaurants 
in this vicinity — viz., Bamano% at No. 399 Strand ; the Vienna, at 396 ; 
and the Adelphi Bestaurant, at 68 — ^provide foreign viands and beverages. 
At No. 80 Strand, is the IScandinavian Clvb, 

The Vaudeville Theatre, but a few doors east of the Adelphi 
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Theatre, was opened in 1870. A French Vaudeville is alight comedy 
liberally interspersed with songs ; its name comes from the Yanx de 
Vire, — Valleys of the Vire in Normandy, — once famous for the old 
humorous drinking songs of Oliver Basselin. 

Opposite the Vaudeville Theatre is Salisbury Street, which, with 
Cecil Street close by, occupies the site of Salisbury House, once the 
residence of the great Sir Eobert Cecil. Salisbury House was subse- 
quently divided into two houses, known as Great and Little Salisbury 
House, both of which were removed to make way for Cecil Street and 
Salisbury Street, rebuilt by Mr. Payne, the architect. In Salisbury 
Street lived a once-noted man. Partridge, who combined, with his 
ordinary business of a shoemaker, the study of astrology, and realised 
a reputation by his almanacks which he would not have achieved 
by his boots. Partridge also sold pills and other medicines in 
Salisbury Street, and transmitted the good-will of his businesses to 
his widow, who after his death continued the publication of the 
almanack, and the manufacture and sale of pills, &o,, at the sign 
of the Blue Ball. The chief feature of Salisbury Street for the last 
twenty years has been the Arundel Clvh, founded 1859, for literary 
men and artists, whose club-house is at No. 12, the last edifice in the 
street, upon the left-hand side of the way. From the balcony of this 
club one used to look upon a busy scene below ; just beyond was the 
pier for the halfpenny steamboats — to and from which a continual 
stream of passengers seemed to flow lininterruptedly, except perhaps 
a few who eddied, so to speak, round the picturesque old tavern known 
as the ' Fox under the Hill.' The Thames Embankment now occupies 
the site of a former wharf ; the river, once so near, has retired with 
the barges and the coals, and mine host of the ' Fox,' to a respectful 
distance ; but the relics of the old tavern, before which Charles Dickens 
remembered, himself as a boy resting from his labours at the neigh- 
bouring blacking factory in Hungerford Stairs, and watching the 
coalheavers dancing to the sound of street music, are not yet 
demolished. 

The Egyptian Obelisk named Cleopatra's Needle is placed upon the 
Thames Embankment at the foot of Salisbury Street. It is 70 feet 
high, and 8 feet wide at the base, weighs 200 tons, and is formed 
of granite. It was presented by Mohammed Ali to 'the British 
Government, but for many years lay unclaimed in the sand at 
Alexandria along with a similar monolith, since set up in New York ; 
such obelisks were usually placed in pairs outside of Egyptian temples. 
The cost and difficulty of removing it to England were surmounted in 
1878, the former by the munificence of the late Sir Erasmus Wilson, 
who gave £10,000 for its removal, the latter by the skill of Mr. Dixon, 
O.E., who triumphed over every obstacle by his practical engineering 
science. This huge block of granite, after being lifted and placed in 
the cylinder-barge in which it was to be floated to England, had a 
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most tempestuous voyage. The Steamboat which towed the Obelisk 
only escaped destruction by cutting it adrift in the Bay of Biscay, and 
for days nothing was to be heard of it. At length a passing vessel 
picked up the strange-looking object, a veritable — 

" Monstrum horrendum, infonne, ingens,*' 
and earned salvage thereon. Mr. Dixon's genius had secured the 
buoyancy of the huge bulk, and through him England's title of 
possession was fully substantiated. The scenes on the pyramidion 
represent the monarch Thothmes III., under the form of a sphynx 
with hands, offering water, wine, milk, and incense to the gods, Ka 
and Atum, the two principal deities of Heliopolis. The inscriptions 
give the names and titles of the deities, the titles of Thothmes III., 
and the statement of each of his special gifts. The bronze Sphinxes 
set up east and west of the Needle were designed by the late Mr. G. 
VuUiamy, architect, as were also the wing supports at each corner of 
the Obelisk. The statue of Bohert Bailees, founder of Sunday-schools, 
was set up in 1880 in the ornamental gardens hard by. 

Southampton Street, on the north side of the Strand (named after 
Lady Kachael, daughter of the Earl of Southampton, and wife of 
Lord William Kussell), leads directly to Covent Garden. At the foot 
of Southampton Street stood Bedford House, the town mansion of the 
Earl of Bedford. Halfway up the street, upon the left, is Maiden 
Lane, upon a second floor in one of the houses of which lodged Andrew 
Marvell, when M.P. for Hull, and it was here that he refused to 
accept a bribe of £1000 from Charles II. J. M. W. Turner, the great 
English painter, was born at the comer of Hand Court, Maiden Lane. 
Voltaire, when a refugee, lived in this lane, and became acquainted 
with Pope, Congreve, Young and others, and indeed all the locality was 
** classic ground." The old Cider Cellars, under the Jewish Synagogue 
at 21a, Maiden Lane, have for many years been closed. They were last 
used for suppers and vocal music in the style of Evans's. Lord Campbell 
remembered to have frequently seen, in his journalistic days, the great 
Greek scholar Person indulging himself here with others of more or 
less note, — smoking and drinking brandy and water. " I have heard 
him " wrote Campbell, " first recite an Ode of Pindar, and then a whole 
act of the * Mayor of Garratt ' without being at loss for a word, — also his 
giving the beginning of the third book of * Paradise Lost ' in a manner to 
electrify all present. When he came to the words of the blind poet, — 

*Bufcthon 
Revisit'st not these eyes, that roll in vain 
To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn,* 

his voice faltered, the tears rolled down his cheeks, and he seemed 
touched by inspiration. Yet, afterwards, in attempting to find his 
way home, he was perhaps [like many another bon vivant of that 
age] picked up in the kennel by the watchman." The Virgilian 
motto over the entrance to th^ Cid^r Cellars, " Sonos erit huic quoque 
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poTno '^ — ^Honour shall be [given] also to tliis Apple, — may liave been 
suggested, as Lord Campbell says it was, by Porson ; but his lordship 
does not seem to have been aware that John Philips used it long before 
for his poem on * Cider.* The Bedford Head Tavern, in Maiden Lane, 
long maintained its associations with literature, art, and the drama, by 
means of the Be-union Glvb. The Savage Club, a similar society, which 
for mauy years possessed rooms overlooking the Piazza, Covent Garden, 
some years ago was moved to the Savoy. 

Passing northwards, up Southampton Street, we enter 
Covent Garden, a place of great celebrity and interest, which derived 
its name from the Convent Garden of Westminster, that once occupied 
not only this site, but the entire space from St.Martin's-in-the-Fields to 
Long Acre. After the dissolution of the Monasteries, the Garden was 
granted, with other lands, by Edward VI. to his uncle, the Lord Pro- 
tector Somerset, but after the Protector's attainder it reverted to the 
Crown, and was given, in 1562, to John, Earl of Bedford. In 1634 
Inigo Jones built for the then Earl of Bedford the church of St, PauVs, 
Covent Garden, which, except the portico, was totally burnt down in 
1795. The present edifice was erected by John Hardwick, upon the 
same plan and proportions as the original. In and around it were 
buried Samuel Butler, the author of * Hudibras ; ' — 

" Of all his gains by verse he could not save 
Enough to purchase flannel and a grave ;" 

the notorious Eobert Carr, Earl of Somerset ; Sir Peter Lely ; Wycherley , 
the dramatist ; Grinling Gibbons, Mrs. Centlivre, Dr. Ame, Dr. Arm- 
strong, Sir Eobert Strange, T. Girtin (the father of the school of 
English Water-colours), Macklin, the actor, Dr. Wolcot, &c. Covent 
Garden Market-house was built in 1830. The whole square has been 
much improved of late years, during which period it has been under- 
going a process of rebuilding. The visitor, who wishes to see Covent 
Garden Market at its busiest time, should go thither about six o'clock 
in the morning, of Tuesday, Thursday, or Saturday ; but the middle 
. row is at all times an interesting sight, no matter what the time of 
year ; for you may be always sure of seeing here the finest fruit and 
flowers that "skill can produce and that money can buy. The old 
song gave good advice which said — 

•• If ever you go to London town, 
Just take a peep at Covent Garden.** 

In past times Covent Garden has witnessed many a scene of riot, dis- 
sipation, as also, occasionally, of great political excitement, — for the 
hustings stood herein front of the church. In the time of the Common- 
wealth it was sometimes a place of execution. Colonel Poyer, one of 
three Welsh Eoyalist prisoners who defended Pembroke Castle, was 
shot in Covent Garden. All three had been condemned by court martial 
to die, but it was agreed to pardon two. " Let them draw lots which 
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two." As the prisoners were unwilling to decide their own fate, a 
child drew the lots, — ^pieces of paper upon two of which were written 
" Life given by God." The third lot was blank and fell to Colonel 
Poyer ; " he died like a soldier " here in Covent Garden. 

Hogarth's well-known print of * Morning' shows St. Paul's Church, 
Tom King's Coffee-house under the portico, and the mansion close by, 
built for the Earl of Orford, and long known as Evans's Hotel — in 
the rear of which were the noted concert and^ supper-rooms called 
Evans's, This Hotel was lately converted into the New Clt^, for 
gentlemen of artistic tastes. In a line with Evans's Hotel frontage, 
runs the so-called Piazza, rebuilt upon the site of the old hotels 
for which this place was long noted, and of which the Bedford, 
Tavistock and Hvmmwms remain good examples. In the north-east 
comer is the entrance to the Floral Hall, connected with the Italian 
Opera-house, Covent Garden. Upon the south side are the Covent 
Oarden Hotel and the former Ashley's Hotel, near to which is the new 
Flower-market constructed as a large Hall of light iron work. The 
word Piazza is the Italian equivalent for Place or Square. 

In Bussell Street, Covent Garden, were the three celebrated 
Coffee-houses, ' Will's,' * Tom's,' and ' Button's.* Will's was the 
house on the north side of Eussell Street, at the corner of Bow 
Street (then the centre of fashion). It is well to remember what 
an important influence coffee-houses exercised upon public opinion, 
in Queen Anne's time, before newspapers existed. "There were 
coffee-houses, where medical men might be consulted ; Puritan coffee- 
houses, where no oath was heard ; Jews' coffee-houses, for money- 
changers; and Popish coffee-houses, where, as good Protestants 
believed, Jesuits, planned over their cups another Great Fire and cast 
silver buUets to shoot the King (Wm. III.)." Persons at that time 
commonly asked of such and such a one not where he lived, nor what 
was his address, but whether he frequented the * Grecian' or the 
*Eainbow.' Will's (then the *Eose') was The Wits' coffee-house, 
where Dryden had his arm-chair in winter by the fireside, in summer 
in the balcony ; the company met on the first floor and there smoked. 
Ward says ^at ** the young beaux and wits, who seldom dared ap- 
proach the principal table, thought it a great honour to have a 
pinch from Dryden's snuff-box." "Nowhere," says Macaulay, "was 
the smoking more constant than at * Will's,* that celebrated house 
sacred to polite letters. There the talk was about poetical justice, 
and unities of place and time. There was a faction for Perrault and 
the Modems, a faction for Boileau and the Ancients. Under no roof 
was a greater variety of figures to be seen. There were earls in stars 
and garters, clergymen in cassocks and bands, pert Templars, sheepish 
lads from the University, translators and index-makers in ragged coats 
of frieze." Button's was Addison's house, " over against * Tom's.' " 
Here met Pope, Steele, Swift, Arbuthnot, &c., and here Ambrose 
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(Kamby Pamby) Philips hung up the birchen-rod with which he 
threatened to chastise Pope for a bitter epigram. At * Button's ' was 
set up the Lion*8 Head to receive letters and papers for the Guardian, 
Pope describes Addison as having " usually studied all the morning, 
then met his party at * Button's,* dined there, and stayed for five or six 
hours and sometimes far into the night. I was of the company for 
about a year, but found it too much for me. It hurt my health, so I 
quitted it." Tom's was at 17 Eussell Street, the north side of the 
way. Daniel De Foe, in 1722, wrote of this house: "After the 
play the best company generally go to * Tom's ' and * Will's ' coffee- 
houses near adjoining, where there is playing at Picket and the best 
of conversation till midnight." * Tom's ' was a favourite resort of Dr. 
Johnson, Sir Joshua Eeynolds, Garrick, <fec. 

A new Police Court superseded the Old Bow Street Police Court, 
which was used for the last time on April 2, 1881. Nearly opposite to 
it is the Royal Italian Opera-house, occupying the site of old Covent 
Garden TheaJtre, which was built in 1732, by Rich, the celebrated actor. 
Garrick played in it in 1746. In 1803 John Kemble became pro- 
prietor and stage manager. In September, 1808, it was burnt down, 
and twenty persons killed. It was rebuilt by R. Smirke, R.A., and 
reopened December 31, 1808, at increased prices, which enraged the 
people. Riots ensued in favour of the old prices (which became 
known as the 0. P. BiotaY and after seventy-seven nights the manager 
succumbed. In 1817 John Kemble retired, and Charles Kemble in 
1840. Charles Mathews, Madame Yestris, and Macready, subse- 
quently leased the theatre, and later the Anti-Corn Law League used it 
for its meetings and Bazaar. In 1847 it was converted into the Royal 
Italian Opera-house. In 1866, while being used for a masquerade by 
Professor Anderson, the so-called Wizard of the North, it was burnt 
down. It was rebuilt by the late Mr. E. M. Barry, R. A., and reopened 
as an Italian Opera-house in 1868. The former opera-house was the one 
in which Grisi and Mario, Viardot, &c., achieved their great success ; the 
latter has had for its chief artistes Patti and Albani. It holds about 
2000 persons. The bas-reliefs on the Bow Street front were by Flaxman. 

But a few yards from the bottom of Bow Street, eastwards, is the 
Theatre BoycUj Drury Lane, the oldest in London (1812), and the 
fourth erected upon this site. The first Drury Lane Theatre, built 
for T. Killigrew, under a patent of Charles II., and opened 1663, 
was burnt down in January, 1671-2. It was rebuilt by Sir Christo- 
pher Wren, and opened with a prologue by Dryden, 1674. Rich, 
Steele, Doggett, Wilks, Cibber, and Booth were successively patentees. 
Garrick succeeded them, and in 1747 opened with a prologue by Dr. 
Johnson. Garrick here took leave of the stage, June 10, 1776. 
Sheridan followed, and in 1788 John Kemble. In 1791 the theatre 
was taken down, rebuilt, and reopened 1794, It was burnt down 
in 1809, rebuilt by B. Wyatt, and reopened, October 12, 1812, with 
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a prologue by Lord Byron. The * Rejected Addresses,* by Horace and 
James SmitJi, were written a jn-opos of this opening. At Drury Lane 
Theatre appeared Nell Gwynne, 1666 ; Booth, 1701 ; Mrs. Siddons, 
1776; J. P. Kemble, 1783; H. Mellon, Duchess of St. Albans, 1795; 
Edmund Kean, 1814. Macready here took fiBurewell of the stage, 
February 26, 1851. The Albion Tavern, near the entrance to the 
theatre, is a good house, much resorted to for dinners and suppers 
by members of the literary, theatrical, and other professions. The 
Middlesex Music Hall (a minor house) is in Drury Lane. 

Retracing our steps through Covent Garden and Southampton Street, 
we will now return to the Strand, at the point from which we left it. 

Beaufort Buildings, on the south side of the Strand, occupy the 
site of an ancient mansion known by different names, but eventually 
as Worcester House, after its then owner, the celebrated Marquis of 
Worcester, author of the * Century of Inventions.* His eldest son 
became Duke of Beaufort, and the mansion, Beaufort House, Here 
was married by Protestant rites at midnight, in September, 1662, 
the Duke of York, afterwards James II, to Anne Hyde, daughter 
of the Earl of Clarendon. The mansion underwent some changes, 
was reduced in size, and the smaller house was burnt down. Simpson's 
Tavern and Divan occupy the site of the Fountain Tavern described by 
Strype, and noted for its political club. Fountain Court took its name 
from the tavern. The Coal Hole, in this court, one of Edmund Kean's 
tavern haunts, and the scene of Nicholson's Judge and Jury trials, is 
now the Occidental Tavern, — a big name for Western, 

Exeter Halt, famed for its May Meetings of Religious Societies, 
has been recently reconstructed in its lower floors for the use of 
the Young MevCs Christian Association, On its front is the Greek 
word $I\AAEA$EION (hall of brotherly love). The Great Hall, 
holding over 3000, was opened in 1831. 

The Lyceum Theatre was built in 1765 as an academy for a society 
of artists ; its chief entrance is in Wellington Street. After many 
vicissitudes it was opened in 1809 as the English Opera-house ; was 
rebuilt in 1816 and destroyed by fire ; again rebuilt and again opened 
for English opera in 1834. Madame Vestris and C. Mathews 
managed it subsequently ; and Mr. H. Irving has now made it the 
home of the legitimate drama. The Sublime Society of Beefsteaks, 
otherwise the Beefsteak Club (now in King William St., Strand), 
originally held their meetings in a room at this theatre, dining every 
Saturday from November to June off beefsteaks, cooked upon a grid- 
iron, and served with arrack punch. The Society was founded at 
Covent Garden Theatre, by Rich and Lambert, who, there in the 
painting-room, used to cook their own steaks and invite an occasional 
dropper-in to partake with them. The number of members increased at 
length to 25, of whom George IV., then Prince Regent, was one, and 
the celebrated Captain Morris was the poet-laureate. The name of 
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the Lyceiim, derived from the ancient Grecian gymnasium, — ^a place 
for promoting exercise and health, — ^has the same origin as LukioSj 
the Greek name of Apollo, the healer ; as also of LuJce^ the physician 
Evangelist. It was, no doubt, copied by us from the French LycSe^ — ^a 
title ordinarily given in France to a school. We take Academy from the 
Greek for the same purpose. Aristotle, at the head of the Peripatetics, 
discoursed at the Lyceum. Plato taught ** in the groves of Acadomus." 
In WeUingUm Street is the office of the Morni'ng Post, a fashionable 
newspaper, founded in 1772, also other newspaper offices, and 
Sotheby's Book Auction Eooms of literary fame. The Globe office is 
at 367 Strand. 

The Savoy was so named from a palace built in 1245, by Peter, Earl 
of Savoy and Eichmond (uncle of Eleanor, the wife of Henry III.)> in 
which John, King of France, lived during his captivity, and died soon 
after his release. The Chapel Boydl of Mary le Savoy was the chapel 
of the Hospital of St. John the Baptist, and is the only relic of the 
old palace, which was burnt down by the rebels under Wat Tyler to 
punish John O'Gaunt, its then owner. It is a building of the late 
Perpendicular style, with a rich fine ceiling, and is historically re- 
markable as the scene of the Savoy Conference for the revision of the 
Liturgy at the Eestoration of Charles II. Fuller, the noted divine 
and writer, was at this time lecturer of the Savoy, and Cowley was 
a candidate for the office of Master. Twelve bishops took part in 
the Conference on behalf of the Established Church, and Calamy, 
Baxter, and Eeynolds for the Presbyterians. George Withers, poet 
(d. 1667), and the Earl of Feversham (d. 1709), who commanded 
James II.'s troops at Sedgemoor, were buried here, without monu- 
ments. Savoy Street now connects the Strand with the Thames 
Embankment, and here, near the Savoy, stands the Examination 
Hall of the Eoyal College of Physicians and Surgeons, of which the 
foundation stone was laid by the Queen, 24th March, 1886. 

The Savoy Theatre, opened October 11th, 1881, with approaches from 
the Thames Embankment and from Beaufort Buildings, Strand, was 
built for Mr. D*Oyley Carte, to receive the company which had 
established a reputation at the Opera Comique by the performance of 
Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan's Pinafore, the Mikado &c. This theatre, 
built by Mr. C. J. Phipps, was the first house of the kind at which the 
electric light was used in London, both before and behind the curtain. 
Waterloo Bridge (named from the number of suicides from it, " the 
English Bridge of Sighs ") was built by the celebrated engineer, John 
Eennie, and opened, June 18, 1817. It was projected by the Strand 
Bridge Company under the name of the Strand Bridge, but the name 
was changed (before its completion) in honour of the victory. Strand 
Bridge in olden times was a name given to a bridge in the Strand over 
a stream which flowed under it near Strand Lane into the Thames. 
Waterloo Bridge is of granite, and consists of nine semi-elliptical 
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arches, eaoh of 120 feet span and 35 feet higli* It cost a million of money, 
including the approaches, or by itself £400,000, and proved a poor 
speculation to the company that built it. It is now free of tolL The 
Terminus of the South- Western BaHway is in Waterloo Bridge Boad, 

Upon the north side of the Strand is the Oaiety Theatre and 
Eestaurant, built on the site of old Exeter Change^ in 1868, by Mr. C. J, 
Phipps, for Mr. J. Hollingshead. The performances, consisting of 
comedy, farce, operetta, burlesques, and extravaganzas, commence 
usually at seven. The chief entrance is in the Strand, but there is 
a side entrance in Catherine Street. 

Somerset House, in the Strand, stands upon the site of the old 
Palace, built by the Lord Protector Somerset, at an immense cost, 
and occupied by the wives of James I., Charles I., and Charles IL, as 
described by Samuel Pepys, The present building was begun, in 
1776, by Sir William Chambers, and completed in 1786, all but the 
west wing, which was finished by Mr. Pennethome in 1862. The 
style of Somerset House is Italian, ** refined to a degree scarcely 
excelled by Palladio himself." The exterior is the perfection of 
masonry; the sculptors employed in its decoration were Oarlini, 
Wilton, Geracci, JSToUekens, Bacon, Banks, and Flaxman. The 
Entrance archway from the Strand has been much admired, and the 
Terrace front in the Venetian style, facing the Thames, 800 feet in 
length, enriched with columns, pilastered pediments, &c., is regarded 
as one of the noblest works of the kind in London. The building is 
in the form of a quadrangle, and contains a large number of Govern- 
ment offices. The learned societies, which at one time (as well as the 
Eoyal Academy of Arts) were accommodated with rooms at Somerset 
House, have been removed to Burlington House, Piccadilly. The chief 
Government offices at Somerset House are the Avdit Office^ where the 
accounts of the kingdom and colonies are audited, the Office of 
Begistrar-General of Births, Deaths, and Marriages, the Office of Inland 
Bevenue, a centre for the receipt from district collectors of all taxes, 
stamp, money, legacy, and excise duties, and the WiUs and Probate 
Office, removed here in 1874, fix)m Doctors* Commons near St. Paul's, 
and which occupies the south side of the quadrangle. Here all Wills 
are proved (since 1861 they may be proved without a solicitor) and 
administration granted; the calendars may be searched for one 
shilling ; the originals of a will be seen for one shilling ; and the 
wills of living persons may for security be deposited. The wills 
of Shakespeare, Newton, Dr. Johnson, and of many other great 
Englishmen, are to be found here. The Inland Revenue Department 
has rooms below the level of the street, wherein all the mechanical 
work is done, such as the stamping of documents, patent medicine 
labels, postage envelopes, post cards, and postage and receipt stamps. 
The bronze Stattbe of George III., and the figure of Father Thames 
in the quadrangle, were by John Bacon, and cost £2000. The Story 
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of the WaJU^fa4ie (which is to be seen a little above the entrance to 
^e office of Stamps and Taxes) must once again be told. The tra- 
dition is that a workman employed on the building fell from a 
scaffolding and was saved from being killed by the ribbon of his watch 
which canght in a piece of projecting stonework and broke his falL 
The labourer was supposed to have let it remain there in memory 
of his miraculous escape. The story is fabulous. The watch-face 
was placed there as a meridian mark for a transit instrument in one 
of the windows of the rooms then occupied by the Eoyal Society. 

King's College and School occupy a part of Somerset House, which 
was left unfinished by Sir William Chambers, and was completed by 
Sir E. Smirke, extending from the entrance in the Strand to the east 
wing of the river front, and containing, besides theatres, lecture- 
room, museum, library, and chapel, the residences of the Principal 
and the Professors. Over the loffcy Strand entrance are the arms of 
the College, and the motto, " Sancte et sapienter " — Holily and wisely. 
The Institution, a proprietary one, was founded in 1828. The School 
is for lads between nine and sixteen. The other departments of the 
College are the Theological, General Literature and Sciences, Applied 
Sciences, and the Medical ; in connection with which last was estab- 
lished, in 1839, King's College Hospital, in Portugal Street, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, now one of the most important Hospitals in London. A limited 
number of matriculated students are resident in the College. 

In Stra/nd Lane^ which formerly led to landing-stairs called Strand 
Stairs, is an old Boman Spring Bath. The cold clear water in it 
was believed to be derived from the neighbouring well of Holywell 
Street, famed for its miraculous cures. 

Opposite Somerset House, No. 332, used to be the office of the old 
Morning Chronicle, once the rival of the Times. The Morning Chronicle 
reckoned among its staff many of the foremost men of the period — as 
James Perry; J. Campbell, afterwards! Lord Chancellor, who began 
upon it his London career, and was its theatrical critic in 1810, as 
Hazlitt was afterwards. In it Dickens obtained early fame by his 
Sketches by Box. Coleridge and Thomas Campbell were contributors ; 
Black and Mackay were also upon its editorial staff. 

The Maypole, in the Strand, stood upon the site of the lifctle 
churchyard of St. Mary-le-Strand, opposite Maypole Alley, " where 
Drury Lane descends into the Strand." The Maypole set up here at 
the Restoration, in lieu of one which had been removed by the Puritans, 
was 134 feet high, with a crown, vane, &c., richly gilt, at the top of 
it, and a balcony about the middle of it, with the King's arms, " far 
more glorious, bigger and higher than ever any one that stood before 
it." It was broken by a high wind in 1672, and in 1713, being old 
and decayed, was taken down. Samuel Pepys mentions a May-day 
incident of Brury Court: " To Westminster*' (May 1, 1667), "in the 
way meeting many milkmaids with their garlands upon their pails, 
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dancing, with a fiddler before them, and saw pretty Nelly (Gwynne) 
standing at her lodging-door in Drury Court, in her smock sleeves 
and hodice, looking upon me ; she seemed a mighty pretty creature." 

The church of St. Mar yle- Strand was built by James Gibbs (the 
architect of the church of St. Martin's-in-the-Fields), in 1714-17. It 
consists of two Orders, in the upper of which the lights are placed ; the 
wall of the lower b^g solid, to keep out noises from the street. 
There was at first no steeple designed for this church, only a campanile 
or turret ; but a column, 260 feet high, in honour of Queen Anne, was 
to have been set up by the same architect, 80 feet westward of the church. 
The Queen died, the idea of the column to her was abandoned, and 
Gibbs was ordered to erect a steeple instead of the campanile. 

In Newcastle Street, named after the ground landlord, John Holies, 
Duke of Newcastle, is the Qlohe Theatre (a Shaksperian name), erected 
upon the site of old LyovCs Inn ; once an inn in Chancery, but more 
recently let out in small residential chambers, in one of which lived 
Weare, the victim of Thurtell : — 

** They out his throat from ear to ear, 
His brains they battered in ; 
His name was Mr. William Weare, 
He dwelt in Lyon's Inn." 

Wych Street is an old thoroughfare (Via de Aldwyche) from the 
Strand to Drury Lane (named after the family mansion of Sir W. 
Drury). The Olympic Theatre, at its west end ^named after the 
Greek Olympic games), was originally built by Pnilip Astley, as a 
circus on the site of Craven House (the residence of Lord Craven), and 
near to that of the Old Cockpit Theatre abolished under the Common- 
wealth. It was burnt in 1849, and rebuilt. Many actors and 
actresses of repute have appeared here — Blliston, Keeley, C. Kean, 
Vestris, Nisbett, Foote, Listen — among the latest, F. Kobson, who 
drew all London thither. In Wych Street is the chief entrance to 
New Inn, whereat Sir Thomas More studied before he entered himself 
of Lincoln's Inn. He afterwards described ** New Inn fiwre, wherewith 
many an honest man is well contented." 

Banes Inn, at the end of Wych Street, consisting of residential 
chambers, was built on the site of the old Angd Inn, whose covered 
galleries and waggon-yard dated from 300 years ago, — a noted hostelry. 

Holywell Street, named from a well said to have been situated 
under the Old Dog Tavern, is still one of the most picturesque of 
the streets of London, — a few of the old lofty gabled houses even 
yet remaming. It has long been noted for its old book-stalls, and 
for questionable literature ; but its chief business of late seems to be 
in new cheap books, at a 25 per cent, discount off the published 
prices. Holywell Street has, by one or two of its bookselling tenants, 
been dignified as Booksellers' Bow, Strand ; but the old name, not 
perhaps more honoured, is better known. For myself, I by no meaxis 
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disdain a place for my books on these popular shelves, but rather 
pray with the poet, — 

** Holywell, let my labours obvious lie. 
Banged down thy stalls for every curious eye ; 
So shall each gazer this production know, 
And to my work his information owe." 

In the Strand, about this point, and nearly facing each other, are 
two small theatres ; the Strand Theatre, famous for burlesques (once 
Punch's Playhouse) ; and a new theatre known as the Opera Comique, 
but chiefly noted for its production of the earliest English Comic 
Operas by Mr. W. S. Gilbert and Sir A, Sullivan. 

Between Surrey Street (in whidh Congreve the dramatist died, 1729), 
Norfolk Street, Howard Street (in which lived Mrs. Bracegirdle, the 
actress), and Arundel Street, stood Abundel House, or Palace (taken 
down in 1678), wherein the Earl of Arundel collected the celebrated 
Arundelian Marbles, afterwards given to the University of Oxford. 
In Arundel Street, on the site of the old Oroton and Anchor\ Tavern, 
was built the Whittington Club-house, now about to be converted 
into the Courts of Justice Central Hotel. At the foot of Arundel Street 
is the entrance to the Temple Station of the TJndergrownd Bailway, to 
the Mansion House, &c., and at this part of the Tlmmes Embankment 
have been set up Statues of Isawibard Brunei, Esq,, the engineer, and 
John Stuart Mill, Esq., the great political economist. 

St. Clement's Da/nes* Church, frequented by Dr. Johnson, was the 
place in which that venerable man used to *' repeat the responses with 
tremulous energy." A tablet to his memory appears where he sat, 
in No. 18 pew, in the north gallery. This Church was so named 
because the Danes, left in the kingdom after the Conquest, were 
restricted to the district between Ludgate and Westminster, and built 
a church here called Ecclesia dementis Banorwm — ^the Clement referred 
to being, some think, Clement the maVtyr Pope, third Bishop of Rome. 
The anchor which forms the symbol of the Church and of CtemenVs Inn 
was, it is said, derived from the anchor attached to the Bishop's 
body when he was cast into the sea; but, as the patron saint of 
Catholic sailors, St. Clement's anchor-symbpl is adequately accounted 
for. The body of old St. Clement's Church was taken down and rebuilt 
in 1682, to the old tower, by Edward Pierce, under the gratuitous 
direction of Sir C. Wren. In 1719 Gibbs added the present tower and 
steeple. In the church were buried Rymer, compiler of the historical 
papers called the Fosdera ; Otway and Nat. Lee, the dramatists; and, 
in the churchyard, in Portugal Street, hard by. Honest Joe Miller, 
of facetious memory. 

Clement's Inn, one of the Inns of Chancery once attached to the Inner 
Temple, and named from the parish church, is used now chiefly for 
chambers and offices, but formerly only by students-at-law. Shake- 
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speare has immortaliBed this Inn, in connection with Justice Shallow 
(Henry IV.) : 

*^ Shallow, I was once of Glemenfs Inn; where, I think, they will talk of mad 
Shallow yet. 

" Silence, Yon were called— Insty Shallow, then, oonsin. 

'* ShaUow, By the mass, I was called anything ; and I would haTC done anything, 
indeed, and roundly too. There was I, and Little John Doit of Staffordshire, and 
black George Bare, and Francis Pickbone, and Will Sqnele a Cotswold man— 
you had not four such swinge-buoklers in all the inns of court again. 

**Fal8taff. We have heard the chimes at midnight, master Shallow. 

•* ShciOow, I remember at Mile-end green, (when I lay at Clement's Ion — I was 
then Sir Dagonet in Arthur's show). 

! '* Fahtaff. I do remember him at Clement's Inn, like a man made after sapper 
of a cheese-paring." 

The Chimes are still heard at midnight, as Falstaff heard them ; but 
they are now " grown hoarse with age ^ and sitting up." The name 
of Clare Market indicates the site of the ancient palace of John, Earl 
of Clare, 1657. 

Essex Street and Deverenx Courts npon the south side of the Strand, 
formerly called the Outer Temple, were named after Robert Devereux, 
Earl of Essex, the favourite of Queen Elizabeth ; on this site stood Essex 
House. Dr. Johnson established a Club, called * Sam's,' at the Essex Head 
Tavern. Essex Street Chapel dates from 1774, the oldest Unitarian 
Chapel in London, but was taken down in 1886, and on its site 
a public Hall for the Unitarian denomination is built. The 
Grecian Coffee-hmse^ kept by a Greek, in Devereux Courts was 
mentioned in No. 1 of the * Spectator ': — " My face is likewise very 
well known at the Grecian ; " and here it is said two friends 
quarrelled so bitterly over a Greek accent that they went out 
into Devereux Court and fought a duel, in which one was killed 
on the spot. 

Palsgrave Place was the site of the Palsgrave Head Tavern, named 
after the Palsgrave Frederic, afterwards King of Bohemia, affianced 
at Whitehall to the Princess Elizabeth, 1612. In 1383 a new and 
remarkably handsome edifice, consisting of numerous sets of chambers 
and offices for legal gentlemen, was erected upon the ground of Old 
Palsgrave Place facing the New Law Courts. It is known as the Outer 
Temple. The Palsgrave Tavern and Bestaurant on the Duval system 
occupy the ground floor and basement of this building, and a new 
covered passage leading into Essex Court from the Strand, pro- 
vides easy communication between the New Courts of Justice and 
the Temple. 
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THE EOYAL COUETS OF JUSTICE. 

The EoTAL Courts of Justice, erected, 1868-82, by the late Mr. 
G. E. Street, E.A., on the north side of the Strand, to a little beyond 
the line of Temple Bar and of old Shire Lane — (so caUed " because it 
divideth the City from the Shire"), extend back to Carey Street, 
Lincoln's Inn, They were opened by Her Majesty with great cere- 
mony npon being completed ; and the business of the several Courts 
of Justice was transferred hither from Westminster Hall on Jan. 11, 
1883, the first day of Hilary Term. A statue of the eminent architect 
has lately been placed in the Central Hall from the designs of H. H. 
Armstead, E.A., sculptor ; the frieze below the figure represents handi- 
crafts connected with architecture. This vast and handsome edifice 
of a composite form of architecture, chiefly resembling the ancient 
halls of the Flemish style, was planned so as to allow of all the 
Divisions of the High Court of Justice and both branches of the 
Supreme Court being assembled under one roof. The Eastern part of 
the building contains the wing for Masters, Eegistrars, and Officials, 
and the whole structure occupies five acres. The Strand front is 
of Portland stone, 500 feet in length, and about 80 feet in height, 
pierced with Gk)thic windows, and set off by gables and pinnacles. 
On the City side of the site of Temple Bar stands a great campanile, 
or bell tower, 160 feet high. In the centre of the main building the 
gable reaches a height of 130 feet, and contains a great rose window, 
above the main window of the central hall, — which is 230 feet long, 
40 feet wide, and 80 feet high. At each end of this new soLle dee pas 
perdu8 appears a marble gallery, like the wooden galleries at the end 
of the Halls of Trinity College, Cambridge. At the north end ol 
the central hall a corridor runs east and west the whole length of the 
building; while another corridor, continuing the direction of the 
central hall, leads out into Carey Street, past two jury halls, as large 
as courts, and a refreshment-room for the members of the Bar, with 
kitchen, cellar, larder, robing-room, &c. The level of Carey Street at 
this northern front of the building is 17 feet above the Strand, and 12 
feet higher than the central hall. The Chief Entrance from the Strand 
opens under an arch of 50 feet, on either side of which are Grothic 
traced windows with Lancet arches ; and above the windows are re- 
cesses for sculpture. Through the central arch we reach an entrance 
porch. A second porch succeeds to this, from which rise steps leading 
to the south gallery of the central hall and to the level of the courts ; 
for the eight courts round the central haU are above its level, while 
the floor of the hall is 4 or 5 feet higher than the Strand. The long 
Strand and Carey Street fronts are formed by two buildings, of which 
the westernmost, called the Main building, contains the courts and 
the central hall. The Eastern building is joined to the Main build- 
ing by a narrow front to the Strand, and by a like erection, without 
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depth, at the Carey Street end ; but except for these two commtimca* 
tions, the two wings are separated from each other by an open space 
called the Quadrangle, which is more than twice as large as the central 
hall. The Carriage Entrance sweeps into it from the Strand between 
two smaller arches for pedestrians. From the Quadrangle, which 
gives light and air to both buildings, many entrances lead into each. 
The Eastern building differs in style from the other, and the brown 
Portland stone, which in the western part of the building holds all 
the prominent positions, is here largely relieved by red brick. From 
the tower in Fleet Street a Janus clock, facing two ways, shows con- 
spicuously from the east and from the west, in the style (well suited 
to London) of the clock of St. Mary-le-Bow in Cheapside. Including 
staircases, corridors, halls, and rooms, there are 800 apartments in the 
main edifice, and 300 in the eastern building. The contract price was 
about £700,000. The land upon which these courts are built cost 
Parliament £1,453,000. It was occupied of late years by some of the 
filthiest and most wretched tenements in London, and very few note- 
worthy houses or streets were removed in clearing the ground. 

Mention, however, may be made of Butcher^s Bow, demolished about 
1803, under the sweeping plans of Alderman Picket ; also oi Shire Lane^ 
above referred to, noted as the birthplace of Sir C. Sedley, and the abode 
of Ashmole, the astrologer, alchemist, and antiquary ; of Isaac Bicker- 
staff, the * Tatler ;* and of Christopher Kat, a maker of mutton pies, 
at whose house originated about 1700 the KiUKai Clvh, of Protestant 
politicians, who zealously supported the House of Hanover. The 
Jacobites, at a later date, having found that KIT would serve as 
initials for King James the Third, used them to disguise a Jacobite 
toast, whilst apparently showing loyalty to the ruling power ; with 
somewhat similar duplicity they drank to " the King," and waving 
their wine-glasses over the water-bottle, signified that their com- 
pliment was really meant to " the King over the water." The curve 
made in the Strand to the south of St Clement's Danes' Church was 
one of the many improvements made by Alderman Picket ; but, in 
widening the thoroughfare at this point, many old houses of more 
or less note were removed, and the size and picturesque character of 
Old Milford Lane were considerably diminished. 

In one of the ancient wooden edifices of Butcher's Eow the Oun- 
powder Plot was planned in 1606. "We met," confessed Winter, 
"behind St. Clement's — Catesby, Percy, Wright, Guy Fawkes, and 
myself, and having upon a primer given each other the oath of 
secrecy ; we afterwards, in another room, heard Mass and received the 
Sacrament upon the same." 
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Temple Bar. 57 

FLEET STEEET, LUDGATE CIECUS, LUDGATE HILL, 
LUDGATE STEEET, ST. PAUL'S CHUECHYAED. 

TEMPLE BAE, recently demolislied, was one of the City gates 
marking tli6 boundaries of the Gity of London and at this point 
separating it from the City of Westminster ; it was built by Sir C. 
Wren 1670-2, after the fire of 1666 which destroyed a previous " Bar," 
and opened, not immediately into the City itself, which terminated at 
Ludgate, but into " the liberty or freedom thereof." Each facade of 
Temple Bar had four Corinthian pilasters, an entablature, and arched 
pediment. On the west, in two niches, were statues of Charles I. 
and Charles II. in Eoman costume; on the east, in similar niches, 
statues of James I. and Queen Elizabeth — all by Bushnell (d. 1701), 
who " received £160 for each, stone included." In the centre of each 
facade was a window lighting an apartment over the Bar, rented by 
Messrs. Child, the neighbouring bankers. Above the centre of the pedi- 
ment, upon iron spikes, were formerly placed the heads and limbs of 
persons executed for high treason, as mentioned in Macaulay's lines : — 

''Fast, &8t, the gallants ride in some safe nook to hide. 
Their coward heads predestined to rot on Temple Bar." 

Upon the visit of the Sovereign to the City, it was customary to keep 
the gates closed till admission was formally demanded ; they were then 
thrown open, the City sword was surrendered by the Lord Mayor to 
the Sovereign, who thereupon returned it to the Lord Mayor. It is 
proposed to re-erect the Bar near King's Bench Walk, at the end of 
Whitefriars Street. 

The Temple Bar Memorial^ designed by Sir Horace Jones, the City 
Architect, and unveiled Nov. 1880, was intended to mark the exact site 
of the old Bar, removed because of its obstructing the thoroughfare. 
The Memorial is 31 feet 6 inches high, 5 feet wide and 7 feet 8 inches 
long, and serves as a refage for pedestrians crossing the road. In 
niches on the north and south sides of it are life-size marble statues 
of the Queen aud Prince of Wales, by Mr. Boehm, A.E.A., and in 
the pedestal are four basso-relievos, showing "the Queen's first 
Entrance into the City through Temple Bar, 1837 ;" "The Procession 
to St. Paul's on the Day of Thanksgiving for the Prince of Wales's 
recovenr from illness, 1872;" and "The First Temple Bar," and 
" The Last Temple Bar." The portrait medallions on the east and 
west fronts represent Prince Albert Victor of Wales and Lord Mayor 
Sir F. Truscott, in whose year of ofi&ce the Memorial was erected, at a 
cost of £10,696. The whole is surmounted by a small pedestal with 
an heraldic Dragon or Griffin, by 0. B. Birch, A.E.A. If I am asked 
** What is a dragon ?" I can only answer in the words of those ancients 
who alone knew anything of the species, ** Serpens nisi serpentem 
comederit, non fit draeo^^ i,e. a dragon is only to be produced by one 
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serpent devouring another. This winged monster, representing one 
of the heraldic supporters in the City Arms, is certainly hideous 
enough to account for the censure bestowed by the public upon it. 
May it not, however, remind one of the Griffin of the elder Pliny, 
" which, with singular cupidity, guarded the treasure of the gold 
mines against the Arimaspi, — a one-eyed race continually battling for 
it," From this point of view the Griffin is no unfitting symbol of the 
life and death struggle continually going on in London for the 
possession of the precious metal. 

One of the most noteworthy incidents connected with Temple Bar, 
and there were many, was the appearance of brave Daniel De Foe in 
the pillory here, after he had undergone similar punishment in other 
parts of the City, His so-called crime was the having written a satire 
(directed against the High Church party), entitled ' The Shortest Way 
with the Dissenters.' The people drank mB health and hung the pillory 
with flowers, while they sang a verse from his *Hymn to the Pillory' : — 

** Tell them the men who placed him here 
Are scandals to the times ; 
Are at a loss to find his guilt, 
And can't commit his crimes** 

And now we find ourselves in FLEET STEEET, so called from the 
river Fleet which used to run between it and Ludgate Hill, and 
empty itself into the Thames at Blackfriars. The first house on the 
City side of the Bar, south, is Child's Banking House, dating from 1620, 
and recently re-built on the site of the Devil Tavern (named in compli- 
ment to the neighbouring church of St. Dunstan and that muscular 
Christian's victory over the fiend), where Ben Jonson reigned, as 
Dryden afterwards did at Will's. The Apollo room at the Devil was 
immortalised in verse, and the " oracle of Apollo " was Bare Ben 
Jonson himself. "I myself, simple as I stand here, was a wit in 
the last age. I was created Ben Jonson's son in the * Apollo,' " boasts 
Oldwit, in Shadwell's play of Bury Fair. A few steps beyond Child's 
Bank is the Entrance to Middle Temple Lane, and a little farther down 
Fleet Street is the Gateway of the Lin6r Temple; it will be well, then, 
to furnish here a few particulars of these two famous Inns of Court. 

The Temple was so named from the Knights Templar, who removed 
their abode hither from Thavie's Inn, Holborn, in 1184, and who were 
succeeded (upon the forfeiture of their estates by the Pope) by the 
Knights Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem. From these the Inner 
and Middle Temples were demised to certain students of the Common 
Law and the Outer Temple to Walter Stapleton, Bishop of Exeter 
and Lord Treasurer, who was afterwards beheaded. The lawyers 
r^»ined their hold upon the Temple at the dissolution of tiie 
monasteries, and James I. confirmed them in their claims by granting 
the Temple to the Benchers of the two Inns of Court and their 
successors for ever, "in trust to be applied for the lodging and 
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ednoation of students and professors of the laws of England " (6 Jac. 
I.). The Entrance Gateway to the Middle Temple from Fleet Street was 
built by Sir C. Wren in 1664. Middle Temple HaU, towards the 
bottom of Middle Temple Lane, was built in 1672, and is said to have 
been the first building in which Shakespeare's Twelfth Night was played 
(Feb. 2, 1601-2). The roof of this hall has been specially praised as 
a fine example of Elizabethan architecture, and the carved screen and 
music-gallery in the Benaiaaance style have also been much admired. 
There are here some portraits and marble busts of considerable interest. 
The Inner Temple Holly by Smirke, is of smaller architectural note. 
Proceeding to it from Fleet Street down Inner Temple Lane we shall 
pass Dr, Johnaon'a Buildinga, built on the site of premises occupied by 
the great lexicographer, who lived, when Boswell first called on him, at 
No. 1 Inner Temple Lane, — ^the " Giant's den " being on the first floor. 
Temple Church was one of four circular churches built by the Knights 
Templar in 1185 after their return from the second crusade, the other 
three being at Cambridge, Northampton, and Maplestead in Essex. 
The style is partly Eomanesque and partly Early English Grothio. 
The Bound is the only remaining portion of the ancient building of 
the Templars ; the Choir, in pure Lancet style, was almost rebuilt in 
1839-42. The Church is divided into three parts by clustered marble 
columns, and the groined roof is richly coloured in arabesque and 
decorated with sacred emblems. Oliver Goldsmith was buried east 
of the choir in 1774; in testimony of which a tablet appears in a 
recess on the north side of the choir. Goldsmith was not of the 
Temple, but he had chambers in it ; first on the staircase of the Inner 
Temple Library, then in Bang's Bench Walk, and last on the second 
floor of 2 Brick Court, where he died, April 4, 1744. Upon the 
pavement of the Church are figures of crusaders sculptured in dif- 
ferent attitudes, but all with the legs crossed. The best authorities 
assign five of them as follows: — Geoffrey de MagnaviUe, Earl of 
Essex, A.D. 1144; William Maresohall, Earl of Pembroke, 1219; 
Bobert, Lord de Bos, a.d. 1245; William Mareschall, junior, 1231, 
and Gilbert Mareschall, 1241, Earls of Pembroke. Here are also 
memorials of the learned Selden, Plowden, Hooker, Gibbon the 
historian, and several busts and monuments of less note. North-east 
of the choir is the house of the Master of the Temple, as the preacher 
of the church is called. Hooker and Sherlock were among the Masters 
of the Temple. The Choral Service of the Temple, and the high 
reputation of the present Master, attract many visitors to this church. 
The '^ Bound " is open to all, but the Choir is reserved for benchers 
and students and for persons presenting a Bencher*a Order. A story 
may here be told — ^but of course not for imitation — (for the regulations 
and the present officials are far above all tampering), of a substitute 
for a Bencher's Order, which was many years ago ingeniously devised 
by a Londoner, who had brought a lady visitor from the country to 
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the morning service at the Temple ; bnt who, for want of the usual 
written order from a Bencher, could not obtain admission. Eetiring 
from the crowd, who, in similar difficulty, blocked up the entrance, 
this Londoner wrote a few words in pencil upon a slip torn from an 
old letter, then bidding the lady retake his arm, boldly went forward 
with her and presented his paper. The verger at first scrutinised the 
document with some caution through his gold eye-glasses (he was a 
grave, greyheaded man), then a light twinkled in his eye, and then 
the visitors were immediately passed to a well-placed pew. " What 
could you have written upon that paper," asked the lady when 
service was over, " that proved so serviceable ? " " You won't tell ? ** 
responded her friend. "Not if you wish it." "Well; only a few 
words, * Pass two. By Order. Signed, Half-a-crown.' The coin was 
paid him when he handed me the hymn-books." The cloisters 
adjoining Temple Church were built by Sir C. Wren. The Temple 
Gardens are beautiful green retreats from the midst of a dirty, 
noisy city ; and, to a stranger turning in suddenly from Fleet Street, 
are a peculiarly agreeable surprise. Shakespeare has made these 
Gardens for ever famous by his scene descriptive of the origin of the 
Wars of the Eoses : there are no roses nowadays in Temple Gardens ; 
the smoke will not let them grow. 

"Suffolk. Within the Temple Hall we were too loud; 

The garden here is more convenient. 
« « « « * 

Plantaqenet, Since yon are tongue-ty'd, and so loath to speak, 
In dumb significants proclaim your thoughts: 
Let him that is a true-bom gentleman, 
And stands upon the honour of his birth. 
If he suppose that I have pleaded truth. 
From off this brier pluck a white rose with me. 

SoMEBSBT. Let him that is no coward, nor no flatterer, 

But dare maintain the party of the truth. 
Pluck a red rose from off this thorn with me. 
* * « « * 

Wabwiok. This brawl to-day. 

Grown to this faction, in the Temple Garden, 
Shall send, between the red rose and the white, 
A thousand souls to death and deadly night" 

Of the well-known armorial bearings of the Inner Temple, a Pegasus, 
— of the Middle, a Lamb, — ^it has been said ironically of the lawyers : 

" The Lamb sets forth their innocence, 
The Horse their expedition." 

** It is a strange trade, I have often thought," wrote Carlyle, " that 
of advocacy. Yonr intellect, yonr highest heavenly gift, hung np 
in the shop window, like a loaded pistol, for sale ; wiU either blow 
out a pestilent scoundrel's brains, or the scoundrel's salutary police- 
man's (in a sense) — as you please to choose, for your guinea. 
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Nearly opposite Middle Temple Lane, and upon the north side of 
Fleet Street, stood the Cock Tavern^ once a noted place for steaks and 
stout and fine old port ; and, as such, made memorable by Tennyson, in 
" Will Waterproof's Lyrical Monologue," whose address to the " plump 
head- waiter at the * Cock ' " to *' fetch a pint of port," exhibits a sense of 
humour for which that immortalised official was by no means grateful : 

**0 plump head-waiter at the Cock, 

To which I most resort, 
How goes the time? 'Tis five o'clock. 

Qo fetch a pint of port ; 
Bat let it not be snch as that 

You set before chance-comers, 
But such whose father-grape grew fat 

On Lusitanian summers. 

Izaah Walton^ 8 House^ near the Cock Tavern (on the site of which is 
to be built a branch establishment of the Bank), as well as other ancient 
houses, have had recently to succumb to the genius of change — ^the 
site being required for the widening of Fleet Street at this point. 

No. 17 Fleet Street, a hairdresser's shop, is advertised, without 
evidence, as " formerly the Palace of Henry VIII. and Cardinal 
Wolsey." Mrs. Salmon, the Madame Tussaud of her time, who had 
her waxwork exhibition here about 1796, described it as "once the 
Palace of Henry, Prince of Wales, son of James I.," a statement 
corroborated by an enriched plaster-ceiling in the first-floor front 
room, inscribed P. (triple-plumed) H., which, with part of the carved 
wainscoting, seems to belong to the period of James I. 

Fleet Street still maintains the closest associations with literature. 
It is famous for the number of its newspaper ofi&ces. Here, besides 
a multitude of weekly papers and periodicals, are published the 
Daily Netos, the Daily Telegraphy the Morning Advertiser, the Standard, 
the Daily Chronicle, Punch, the Citizen, &o. The St, James's Gazette 
ofi&ce is in Dorset Street, hard by. 

**Dr. Johnson," says Leigh Hunt, "is the Genius loci, the pre- 
siding spirit of Fleet Street. He was conversant for the greater part 
of his life with this street, was fond of it, frequented its Mitre Tavern 
(not the present public-house) and has identified its name and places 
with the best things he ever saw and did. Here he walked and 
talked and shouldered wondering porters out of the way, and mourned 
and philosophised and was a * good-natured fellow' (as he called 
himself), and roared with peals of laughter till midnight echoed to 
his roar." When Boswell replied to Dr. Johnson's question as to 
Greenwich Park, *'Is not this very fine?" "Yea, sir, but not 
equal to Fleet Street ; " Johnson heartily responded, " You are right, 
sir ! " Johnson lived in Fleet Street, first in Fetter Lane, then in 
Boswell Court, then in Gough Square, then in Inner Temple lAne, tiieu 
in Johnson's Court, and for the longest period in Bolt Court, where he 
died. In Qough Square he wrote the greater part of his Dictionary. 
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Charles Lamb was as fond of Fleet Street as Dr. Johnson. He too 
loved to walk about London, and trembled with delight before a 
shop window or a puppet-show. Lord Chancellor Stowell, noted for 
the same peculiarity, prided himself upon seeing every exhibition, 
big or little. One day his lordship was about to pay a shilling to 
see a mermaid, but the showman, ashamed of deceiving so regular a 
customer, returned the money, saying, " No, no, my lord, I reely 
mustn't charge you this time. You know our mermaid well. She's 
only the ould sarpint with a new tail." 

Chancery Lane, considered the principal legal thoroughfare in 
London, extends from Fleet Street, past Lincoln's Inn to Holbom, 
opposite Gray's Inn. Serjeants' Inn, Chancery Lane, was rebuilt 
by Sir Kobert Smirke in 1838 ; but the old Hall, since the abolition 
of Sefjeantoies at Law, has been converted into Offices. (Serjeants' 
Inn, Fleet Street, was the residence of serjeants-at-law, temj>, Henry VI.) 
Farther north upon the left of Chancery Lane is a fine old Gateway to 
Lincoln's Inn, of the time of Henry YIII., and on the eastern side 
of the street is the Bolls Yard, in which is Bolls Court, presided 
over by the Master of the Rolls. In Bolls Chapel, formerly a Hospital 
for Converted Jews, and afterwards a place where the Bolls or 
Becords were kept, a fine monument of Italian work, attributed to 
Torregiano, of the sixteenth century, is to be seen. On the site of 
Southampton Building stood Southampton House, the residence of the 
unfortunate Lord Wi&iam Bussell. It was in passing this house on 
his way to the scaffold, that he was for a moment unmanned by ihe 
recollection of his domestic happiness herein, but recovering himself, 
he said, " The bitterness of death is now passed." Wentworth, Lord 
Strafford, was bom in a house in Chancery Lane, nearly opposite 
Southampton House, and the Athenseum office is near this Lane. The 
Patent Office and Library are at 26 Southampton Buildings. The 
Fees for Patents were considerably reduced in 1883, and the new scale 
of charges came into operation on Jan. 1, 1884. ** One enthusiastic 
inventor hailing from north of the Tweed took up his station outside 
the door soon after midnight. Towards 4 a.m. two others joined 
him, and when the time for opening the office door had arrived, 
there was a crowd of fifty applicants. By 4 p.m. 266 applications 
had been received — the largest number ever entered in one day." 

Betuming to Fleet Street we observe the Church of St. Dunstan's- 
in-the-West, built by J. Shaw in 1831-33, but set back 30 feet from 
the site of the former church — three doors from which stopped the 
great fire of 1666. The old church was noted for its clock, which 
struck the quarters by two wooden figures of savages, life-size, 
standing wil^iin an alcove, each having a club in his hand. To 
these Cowper likens a lame poet, 

** Where labour and where dulness hand in hand. 
Like the two figures of St. Dunstan's, stand/' &c. 
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The dock and figures were bought when the old churoh was taken 
down, and removed to the grounds of the Marquis of Hertford, 
Eegent's Park, where they are still to be seen. The present Church 
of St. Dunstan's is in the latest Pointed style, and has a lofty tower 
surmounted by an elegant lantern, 130 feet high, of Ketton stone. 
Over the entrance porch are the heads of Tyndale, the Beformer, and 
Dr. Donne, the poet, once vicar of this church. The Statue of Queen 
Elizabeth set up here, was removed from Ludgate, having survived 
the Great Fire of London. The interior of St. Dunstan's is very elegant. 

By the side of St. Dunstan's Church is the entrance to Clifford's 
Inn, one of the old Inns of Chancery, now threatened with destruction. 
The Hall of Clifford's Inn is Modem Qt>thic. Harrison, the regicide, 
was clerk to an attorney in Clifford's Inn. " There are three things 
to notice in Clifford's Inn : its little bit of turf and trees, its quiet, 
and its having been the residence of Eobert Pultook (probably a 
briefless barrister), author of * Peter Wilkins.' " 

Fetter Lane, named from the Faitors or beggars who infested 
this quarter. " Down, down, dogs, down faitours !" bawled Pistol in 
Henry IV. ; and Spenser wrote *' Lo, faitour, there thy meed unto 
thee take." Peele'a Coffee-House, at the comer, was long noted for 
its complete files of newspapers, both town and country, which are, 
however, now no longer preserved here. In this street lived the 
leatherseller, Praisecod Barebones, and his brother, Damned Bare- 
bones, this being die contraction for his full name, which was, 
" If -Christ- had - not - died - 1 - had -been- Damned -Barebones." Mrs. 
Brownrigg, who murdered her apprentice in 1767, lived at No. 16. 
Canning, in the Anti-Jacobin^ wrote, — 

'' She whipped two female 'prentioes to death. 
And hid them in the coal hole." 

The house. No. 17, which for many years has borne a small 
memorial slab with the inscription " Here lived John Dryden. Bom 
1631. Died 1700. Glorious John," is threatened with demolition 
for the purpose of widening the street. 

Strange labyrinths of courts lie between Chancery, Fetter, and 
Shoe Lanes. The FuUic Record Office^ built by Pennethome, 
between Chancery and Fetter Lanes, 1856, is a capacious fireproof 
building, containing the most complete national archives in the 
world, including the original *01d Domesday Book, or Survey of 
England made by William the Conqueror.' There is no difficulty in 
obtaining admission to the Beading-Boom at the Becord Office. The 
White Horse Inn, in Fetter Lane, was one of the most famous of the 
old coaching-houses. The Moravian Chapel, No. 32, dates from before 
the Great Fire, which it just escaped. Here Baxter preached, 1672- 
82. In the extremely anxious crisis when Queen Anne's expected 
decease rendered it not improbable that the Stuarts might return to the 
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throne and overturn the Protestant Interest, Bradbury was preacher 
at this chapel. It was a memorable incident of the time, that 
Bishop Burnet sent a messenger to his friend Bradbury, to announce 
the death of Queen Anne, and the safety of the Protestant Succession, 
The messenger arrived whilst Bradbury was still preaching; and 
dropped a handkerchief, as he had been instructed in that event to 
do, from the gallery of the chapel. Bradbury thereupon announced 
to his startled but delighted congregation the Accession of George I., 
and they all, after a few words of fervent thanksgiving, heartily 
joined in a psalm of triumph at the defeat of the Jacobite conspiracy. 
The Moravians bought the chapel in 1738 (when they first came 
to England), and still retaia it. John Wesley here joined the 
Moravians at his first dissension from the Church of England in 1739, 
but in 1740 he was excluded (on account of some of his opinions) 
from this pulpit, and his Methodists thenceforth became a distinct sect. 
The Inde^^^endent Chapel, at 95, is also a Nonconformist place of worship 
of some note. Its last great preacher was the Kev. Caleb Morris. 

Crane Court was famed for the mansion in which the Royal 
Society met from 1710 till 1782. Until but recently the room was 
preserved intact in which Sir Isaac Newton sat as president of that 
society. The house was bought by the Scottish Corporation when 
the Royal Society, in 1782, removed to Somerset House, but was 
almost totally destroyed by fire in 1877. It was rebuilt in 1880, 
and, in 1881, as Newton Hall, Fleur de Lis Court, became a meeting- 
house of the Positivist Society founded by Comte. At 183 Fleet 
Street, William Cobbett published his Political Begister, 

Passing down Bouverie Street, on the south side of Fleet Street, 
we shall come to Whitefriars, formerly the site of a Convent of 
Carmelites or White Friars, founded 1244. The Hall of the dissolved 
monastery became the Whitefriars Theatre, The precinct retained 
the privileges of sanctuary, and these were confirmed by James I. 
in 1608. It, in consequence, became the asylum of debtors and 
thieves, and obtained the cant name of Alsatia, suggesting the scene of 
ShadwelFs * Squire of Alsatia,' and incidents in Sir Walter Scott's 
* Fortunes of Nigel.* Lombard Street still exists, as well as Hanging 
Sword Alley, named from a tavern called the * Hanging Sword,' men- 
tioned by Stowe. 

Richardson, the novelist, lived in Salisbury Square or Court (the 
site of the old Town Palace of the Bishops of Salisbury), as it was 
then called, and wrote * Pamela ' there. Nichols says he was " the son 
of a joiner, and was educated (but little) at Christ's Hospital." 

Salisbury Court became remarkable in Hanoverian annals for its 
prominence at the period of Mughouse Biots. In it was a Mug-House, 
so-called because ale was retailed there only in earthenware mugs,' 
to be drunk only by friends of the House of Hanover. The Jacobites 
pulled down some of the mughouses and kUled one or two of its 
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frequenters ; consequently some of the Jacobites were hanged. There- 
upon the popular agitation came to an end. 

The Salisbury Square Hotel is noted as the rendezvous of country 
squires and others interested in Agriculture. A Debating Society 
called the Cogers (it may be from the cogency of their reasoning), 
and dating back to 1755, stUl maintains its existence. It was last 
reported at the * Barley Mow ' in Salisbury Square. 

St. Bride's steeple is one of the most beautiful of Wren's works, 
though not 60 perfect as he made it, for it was shortened in a 
storm and not rebuilt. At the west end of this church was buried 
Kichard Lovelace, the most elegant of cavaliers, who sang — 

** Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage; 
Minds Innocent and quiet take 
That for a hermitage.** 

Milton once lodged in St. Bride's Churchyard. 

By the side of St. Bride's, or St. Bridget's Church, a passage leads 
down towards the western front of New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 
Upon this site stood formerly the Palace and subsequently the Prison 
of Bridewell (named from the well of St. Bride's near by), granted by 
Edward VI. for the purpose mentioned in the following lines, which 
used to be seen under a portrait of His Majesty in old Bridewell Chapel : 

<< This Edward of fair, memory the Sixth, 
In whom with greatness, goodness was commixt, 
Gave this Bridewell, a palace in old times. 
For a chastising house of vagrant crimes." 

Shoe Lahe leads to Holbom Hill, past St. Andrew's Workhouse, 
in the burial-ground of which (near Farringdon Market) Chatterton 
was buried. Fleet Market, formerly held upon the ground of the now 
clear and open Farringdon Street, was removed towards Shoe Lane, and 
has been since known as Farringdon Market, Fleet Ditch flowed beneath 
what is now called Farringdon Street to the Thames. The little river 
Fleet took its rise in the hills of Hampstead, passed through Kentish and 
Camden Towns, on through the Bagnigge Wells Bead and Clerkenwell 
Fields, where it was joined by the water from the Wells, and thence 
to the bottom of Holborn or Old Bourne (indicating its junction with 
another stream). The Fleet was crossed by Holbom and Fleet Lane 
bridges. Its character is depicted by Pope in the * Dunciad :' 

'* To where Fleet ditch, with disemhogoing streams. 
Bolls the large trihute of dead dogs to Thames, 
The king of dykes, than whom no slime of mnd 
With deeper sable blots the silver flood." 

The ditch has been so thoroughly covered over, that no sign now 
exists by which passers-by would observe any token of its existence. 

Fleet Prison was abolished in 1846, after a history of nearly 
eight centuries, Jts site is partly occupied by the Memorial Hall, 

y 
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built by Nonconformists, in memory of the victims of religions 
bigotry who were incarcerated here in the reign of Qneen Mary and 
of Charles I. Hither was sent, in the former reign, Bishop Hooper, 
who but quitted the Fleet for the stake and the fire at Gloucester. 
Many of the political victims of the Star Chamber were sent to Fleet 
Prison, including Prynne, and Lilbume — ^who led the forlorn hope 
in their time in favour of the noble liberty since acquired — of 
unlicensed printing. After the abolition of the Star Chamber, the 
Jleet Prison was used for debtors only. The building was destroyed 
by fire in the riots of 1780, and the prisoners were liberated by the 
mob, but it was rebuilt immediately after in a long brick pile, pamllel 
with Farringdon Street ; above the entrance was the figure * 9 ', and 
the polite form of addressing debtors confined in this prison was " at 
No. 9, Fleet Market." Fleet Marriages were not put an end to until 
1754. "How impossible it would be now," says Leigh Hunt, "in 
a neighbourhood like this, for such nuisances to exist as a fetid 
public ditch, and «couts of degraded clergymen asking people to 
* walk in and be married.* Yet such was the case a century ago. 
They performed the ceremony inside the prison to sailors and others 
for what they could get. The parties retired to a gin-shop to treat 
the clergyman, and there and in similar houses the register was 
kept of the marriages." The Fleet Prison possesses some literary 
associations besides those of Pickwick. The anonymous author of 
Fleta named his well-known, legal work after the prison in which it 
was written ; also Oldys the antiquary, Norroy King-of-Arms, 
historian of Ealeigh, and author of the lines, " Busy, curious, thirsty 
fly," passed six years of his. life in this prison. In 1792, when the 
Tower of London was threatened with the fate of the Paris Bastille, 
a placard was set up on Fleet Prison announcing " This house to let. 
Peaceable possession will be given by the present tenants on or 
before Jan. 1, 1793. The Bepublio of France having rooted out 
tyranny, Bastilles are no longer necessary in Europe." 

At the north end of Farringdon Street is a railway-station of the 
London, Chatham and Dover Line. 

New Bbidoe Street, Blagkfriabs, leading to Blackfriars Bridge 
(rebuilt by Cubitt, 1864-9, at a cost of 320y000Z.), is a continuation, so 
to speak, of Farringdon Street. The district known as Blagkfriabs 
extends from Ludgate Hill to the Thames, and derives its name 
from a monastery of Dominican Friars (Freres or Brothers),* founded 

* London once contained buildings of the four chief fraternities, — as shown by 
the localities still named after them, viz., the Blackfriars (or Dominicans), the 
Whitefriars (or Carmelites), the Austin (or Augustin) Friars, and the Grey (or 
Franciscan) Friars, who oocnpied the site of Ohnst's Hospital in Newgate Street. 
The Carthusians at the neighbouring Charterhouse were monlos, not friazs; the 
former kept aloof from the world, the latter were originally missionaries, preaching 
and travelling from place to place, — mendicants " without purse or scrip," relying 
upon the oflferings of the people. 
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1276, In tliQ church of this monastery many parliaments and other 
great meetings took place, and in the mansion attached thereto, the 
Emperor Charles V. of Spain was lodged by Henry VIII. after the 
Dissolution. Here was held the Parliament which decided upon 
Henry's divorce from Katharine of Arragon, and that which con- 
demned Wolsey. Richard Burbage took advantage of the privilege 
of sanctuary belonging to the district, to build a playhouse in the 
Blackfriars precinct when he was ejected from the City. Shakespeare 
had a share in this Theatre, which is for ever memorable in literature 
as the House wherein many of the dramas of our greatest poet 
were first produced. The site is still called Playho[jse Yard. The 
Great Fire of London destroyed the fine buildings of Blackfriars ; 
the church of St, Andrew hy the Wardrobe (named from a building that 
once stood here, the Royal Wardrobe) stands in the place of old 
Blackfriars Church. In Bridge Street is the City Station of the London, 
Chatham and Dover Railway, which crosses the Thames by a bridge 
running near and parallel to Blackfriars Bridge ; a second railway 
bridge is just constructed to St. PauVa Station, Queen Victoria Street ; 
the line also spans the foot of Ludgate Hill by a Viaduct, awkwardly 
dividing the view of St. Paul's from the bottom of Fleet Street. 

Ludgate Hill extends from LuDaATE Circus to St, Martin's Church, 
Ludgate, which was rebuilt by Wren after the Great Fire of London, 
and is considered to lend a fine architectural effect, backed by the 
campanile towers and majestic dome of St. Paul's, In this old church 
was the following quaint epitaph : 



Earth goes to 
Earth treads on 
Earth as to 
Earth shall to 
Earth upon 
Earth goes to 
Earth though on 
Earth shall from 



Earth 



Earth 



As mold to mold. 
Glittering in gold. 
Betnrns here shpld. 
Goe ere he woli 
Consider may. 
Passed away. 
Is stout and gay.» 
Passe poor away- 



Ludgate Street connects St. Paul's Churchyard with Ludgate Hill. 
The old City Gate called Ludgate stood between the present sites of 
St. Martin's, Ludgate, and the London Coffee-home; the name of 
Ludgate has been ascribed to King Lud, %^ b.c, but is more probably 
due to the Find or Flood-gate of Fleet river. The Gate, which 
was used as a prison for debtors of the City of London, was much 
injured by the Fire of London, 1666, and was taken down altogether 
1760-62. On Ludgate Hill, near the Gate, was ended the rebellion 
under Sir Thomas Wyat, who here, after his adherents had forsaken 
him in his attempt to oppose- the revival of Eoman Catholicism, 
threatened by Queen Mary's accession to the throne, flung himself 
on a bench opposite the Belle Satwage Inn, and began to repent his 
rashness and lament his folly. The original BeUe Sauvage was 
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probably the Indian Princess Pocahontas who rescued Capt. John 
Smith, Governor of Virginia (buried in the neighbouring St.- Sepul- 
chre's Church). 

The Old Bailey derives its name from'the halUum, or outer space 
near the wall of Ludgate, and reaches from Ludgate Hill past 
Newgate Prison to Newgate Street. Its position alongside of the 
ancient wall of the City could be traced in some massive stonework 
near Seacoal Lane, at tJie bottom of Breakneck Steps, The Old 
Bailey Sessions House stands upon the site of Surgeons* HaU^ where 
Oliver Goldsmith went up for examination and was rejected by the 
examiners, December 21, 1758. (See p. 154.) 

A narrow thoroughfare, upon the southern side of Ludgate Street, 
named St, Martin's Court, conspicuous by its cheap book shop, leads 
into Printing House Square, the site of the King's printing-house in 
the days of the Stuarts, and now of the offices of the Times news- 
paper, where a roll of paper, three or four miles long, is printed 
off nightly at the rate of a hundred Times per minute. Admission 
to view the machinery and offices is sometimes granted upon written 
application to the Times Printer. The new offices for advertise- 
ments front Queen Victoria Street. Apothecaries* Hall, built for the 
Apothecaries' Company, has long served as a great laboratory 
and warehouse for drugs, but its business does not belong to the 
Company, which is fifty-eighth upon the list of City Companies, 
and has for its arms Apollo slaying the Python, with the motto 
from the legend as given by Ovid, ^^Opiferque per orhem dicorJ* 
("Through the world I am spoken of as a helper.") Garth wrote 
of Apothecaries' Hall — 

'<Kigh where Meet Bitch desceuds in sable streams. 
To wash his sooty Naiads in the Thames, 
There stands a structure on a rising hill, 
Where tyros take their freedom out to Mil.** 

Heralds' College, or the College of Arms, now in Queen Victoria 
Street, received its first charter of incorporation from Bichard III. 
It has consisted since 1622 of thirteen of&cers, viz., three kings-of- 
arms — Garter, Clarenoieux and Norroy; six heraJds — Lancaster, 
Somerset, Eichmond, Windsor, York, and Chester; and four pur- 
suivants — Eouge Croix, Blue Mantle, Portcullis, Blue Dragon — 
holding their places by appointment of the Duke of Norfolk as Heredi- 
tary Earl Marshal. The mode of obtaining a grant of arms is by a 
petition to the Earl Marshal, prepared on behalf of the applicant by 
some member of the Heralds' College, setting forth that the 
memorialist cannot prove his title to arms, and praying for an 
authorisation to bear armorial ensigns. A warrant is issued and 
a patent made out, exhibiting a painting of the armorial ensigns 
granted under the application, and describing in o£&cial terms tlie 
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proceedings and the correct blazon of arms granted. This patent 
is registered in the books of the Heralds' College. Thus may a 
man write Armiger after his name, at a cost of seventy-five guineas. 
There are several wonderful curiosities at Heralds' College, including 
a pedigree of the Saxon kings, from Adam. 

Doctors' Commons, which lies b^ween Knightrider Street and 
St. Paul's Churchyard, was so called from the Doctors of Civil Law 
dining here together four days in each term. The recent transfer 
of the Will Office from Doctors' Commons to Somerset House con- 
siderably reduced the legal business of this locality. Marriage 
Licences are granted at 6 Dean's Court inside the well-known 
archway leading from St. Paul's Churchyard, where old Tony 
Weller procured the document which made him landlord of 
the Markis o' Granby, Dorking. There has also been a time- 
honoured colony of rooks, who have built in the plane trees of 
Dean's Court. 

Stationers' Hall Court, Ludgate Hill. «' It is worth anybody's 
while," says Leigh Hunt, ** to go to Stationers' Hall to see the por- 
traits of Steele, Prior, and Eichardson." All publications have to 
be registered here, in order to protect them from piracy under the 
Copyright Act ; and hence arises the phrase so frequently seen on 
prints, music, <fec., " Entered at Stationers' Hall." The word station- 
ery, used in no other language for writing materials, is derived from 
statio, the open street stall of the earliest stationers. 

Paternoster Row (see p. 160), Ave Marli Lane, Creed Lane, 
Sermon Lane, Amen Corner, are said to have been so named from the 
number of rosary or paternoster makers and text writers who dwelt 
there, and sold horn-books of the alphabet, with the Creed, Lord's 
Prayer, &c., added thereto. The Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's 
have recently built some handsome edifices in Ave Maria Lane ; so 
also has the Stationers' Co. at Amen Comer. In the most easterly of 
the narrow passages from Paternoster Eow to Newgate Street, called 
Panyer Alley, is a stoi^e built into the wall of one of the houses on 
the east side, and carved to represent a wicker-basket or pannier with 
a boy sitting on the top of it. Beneath is the inscription — 

•*When ye have Bought the citty round. 
Yet still this is the highest ground."— Aug. 27, 1688. 

This carving reminds one of an old Tavern sign-board recorded 
by Larwood, called the Naked Boy and Woolpack, near London Bridge. 
The Daniel Lambert Tavern in Ludgate Hill perpetuates the fame of 
the fattest of men, who died at the age of 40, weighing it is said 
nearly 63 stone, though he only drank water. He was exhibited in 
London about 1806. Amongst the numerous odd names of Taverns 
which are to be seen in London, may be here mentioned the Ooose 
and Oridiron, hard by, a Tavern noted for the Lodge of Freemasons 
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which met there under the Mastership of Sir Christopher Wren 
(see p. 72). This sign is only the unlettered public's description of 
ih.Q Swan and Harp, — ^well-known symbols of the Company of Musi- 
cians. The Angel and Steelyards was another vulgarised sign-board, 
indicating Justice holding her Scales ; the Bvll and Bedpost^ showed 
a bull fastened to a stake to be baited ; the Ship and Shovel is either 
a memento of Sir Cloudesley Shovel's naval exploits, or, more pro- 
bably, the Coalheavers' Arms, — a collier ship to bring the coals, and 
a shovel as the best instrument to discharge such a cargo. Apropos 
of this subject, we may add that, as the Swan with two Nicks (not 
Necks) or marks made to distinguish the birds of one owner from 
another, is a symbol of the Vintners' Co., so the Ch-een Man and Still 
represents the Distillers. Other City Companies doubtless originated 
the following signs: Adam and Eve with apple 9XQ the arms of the 
Fruiterers' Co. ; Av^gel and Trumpet, Stationers' Co. ; Bull and Crossed 
Axes, Butchers' Co. ; Elephant and Castle, Cutlers' Co. ; Flower de Luce 
(Fleur de Lis), Parish Clerks' Co. ; Goat, Cord wain ers and Curriers' 
Co. ; Griffin, Barbers' Co. ; Lamb, also The Fleece, Drapers' Co. ; Bam, 
also The Pelican, Clothworkers' Co.; Bam's Head, Glovers' Co.; 
Compasses (Three), Carpenters' Co.; Castle, Masons' Co.; Cupid and 
Torch, Glaziers' Co. (still seen in their shop-windows) ; Crown and 
Fan, Fanmakers' Co. ; Crown and Basp, Snuffmakers' Co. (Rappee) ; 
Dolphin, Watermen's Co. ; Hammer, Blacksmiths' Co,; Horse, Saddlers' 
Co. ; Horse-shoes (Three), Farriers' Co. ; Maiden hand. Mercers' Op. ; 
Pewter Platter, Pewterers' Co. ; Stag and Goat, Curriers and Leather- 
sellers' Co.; Tuns (Three), Brewers' Co.; Wheels (Three), Wheel- 
wrights' Co.; Wheatsheaf, Bakers' Co. The Crossed Keys are the 
keys of St. Peter and the badge of the Pope ; the Black Lion, of Owen 
Glendower ; the Bed Lion, of John o' Gaunt, and of Scotland ; the 
White Lion and Bising Sun were the cognisance of Edward III., the 
Falcon, of his son and of Boliugbroke ; the White Hart, of Bichard II. ; 
the Bose, of Henry V. and VI.; the Bose and Crown, of Henry VII. 
and VIII. (as well as the Portcullis and Dragon of Wales) ; the White 
Boar, of Eichard III. (painted blue, after his defeat, to disguise it,, and 
now sometimes seen as the Blue Pig or Blue Boar, which was the 
cognisance of the Earl of Oxford, a supporter of Henry VII. It 
was in relation to Richard III.'s White Boar that the distich was 
written : — 

« The Cat (Catesby), the Rat (Ratcliffe) and Lovell our Dog, 
Bulen all England under an Hog/') 

The Feathers represent the Black Prince ; the Bush, — ^tho' " good wine 
needs none," — reminds of the Crown found under the Sush at 
Bosworth Field; and the Boyal Oaks, the refage of Charleys IL from 
his pursuers. The Salutaiion is the Annunciation Iq ^the , Virgin* 
The Saracen's Head dates from the Crusades; the Crown and Anchor 
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indicates the Eoyal Navy ; the Crescent or Half Moon, the Northum- 
berland family ; the Sun represents the House of York : — 

•* Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by the Sun of York." 

The Star and Garter remind us of the Order of the Garter; The Three 
Crowns, of England, Ireland, and Scotland. The Cat and Fiddle are 
connected by catgut; and the Catharir^ Wheel perpetuates the 
martyrdom (on the wheel) of St. Catharine. The Qun dates beyond 
Queen Elizabeth ; the Bear and Bagged Staff was the cognisance of 
the Earl of Leicester. The White Horse is the symbol of the 
Hanoverian dynasty; the Peacock (Juno's bird), of the Duke of 
Eutland; the Bolt-in-Tun, of Prior Bolton; the Latnb and Flag, the 
Agnus Dei or Holy Lamb of the Middle Temple ; the Flying Horse 
is the Pegasus of the Inner Temple ; the Apjf>le Tree fitly indicates 
Cyder; and the Pear Tree, Perry; the Bag o' Nails is supposed 
to have originated in the Bacchanals : the Bear and Bummer would 
be understood if Bear were spelt Beer, — the Rummer was a glass 
used in drinking rum ; the Blach Jack is the old leathern drinking 
cup; the Bladehone is a suggestive name for a grill-room; the 
Bleeding Heart, as we shall see, belongs to the House of Douglas ; 
the Last is the symbol of the shoemaker ; the Comer Pin indicates 
the game of Ninepins : the Chequers was the ancient sign of a money- 
changer, and the Crooked Billet of the wood-seller. The Dog and Stile 
remind of the adage that one should always help a lame dog over ; 
the George and Vulture mskj have originated in the exhibition at an inn 
of such a bird at a time when zoological collections were uncommon. 
The Goat is indicative of Wales ; the Goat in Boots is a parody of Puss 
in Boots ; the Goat and Compares was probably a combination made by 
a Welsh Freemason. The Hog in Armour was the popular name of 
the animal we style the Armadillo. The Two Spies from Canaan, 
bear back the grapes as a sign of plenty. The Pig and Whistle may 
have been derived from the ** Pig with the straw in his mouth," 
supposed to foretell wet weather; the invitation to "wet your 
whistle " is not only an incentive to a draught, but a hint that music 
is improved thereby. 



ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. 

THE present magnificent edifice, by Sir Christopher Wren, the 
most' prominent feature of London, is the third church dedicated 
to St. Paul which has been reared upon this site — originally, we are 
told, the plaoe of a temple in honour of Diana. The first church 
was built A.D. 610, and lasted till the time of William the Conqueror 
< — ^it was burnt down in 1087. The second, usually known as Old 
St. PauVs, was 690 feet in length, 130 in breadth, and its tower and 
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spire, 520 feet high, were equal to that of the present Cross with 
the Monument superadded. Old St. Paul's was used as a promenade 
by the young gallants of the time, described as "Paul's Walkers." 
The proverb of "dining with Duke Humphrey," originated with 
the poorer frequenters of Old St. Paul's. Those who strolled about 
in want of a dinner used as a resting-place the tomb of Duke 
Humphrey, of Gloucester, and were ironicalfy spoken of as dining with 
Duke Humphrey. Old St. Paul's was remarkable for its splendid 
shrine and magnificent robes, crosses, jewels, and plate, its chapels, 
altars, and its numerous clergy. Henry VIII. swept its wealth into 
his treasury. In the time of the Commonwealth, Old St. Paul's was 
turned to several "base uses;" the Parliamentary soldiers played 
at ninepins in the churchyard; they sawed timber in sawpits dug 
in the body of the church, and stabled their horses in another part 
of it. Inigo Jones's lofty and beautiful portico was converted into 
milliners' shops and lodgings, and the statues on the top of it were 
knocked down and broken to pieces. In the Great Fire of 1666, 
the church was reduced to a heap of ruins. It was eight years before 
the site was cleared for the present St. Paul's, the first stone of which 
was laid on the 21st of June, 1675, by the Architect and his lodge 
of Freemasons ; the Trowel and Mallet then used are preserved in 
the Lodge of Antiquity, of which Sir Christopher Wren was Master. 
The entire Cathedral was completed in 1710, i.e., in 35 years ; under 
one architect, Sir Christopher Wren, one master-mason, Mr. T. 
Strong, and one bishop, Dr. H. Compton, at a cost of £747,954. 
Wren received £200 per annum for his services, and for this, said 
the Duchess of Marlborough, " he was content to be hoisted in a 
basket three times a week, to the top of St. Paul's, at a great 
hazard." Sir Christopher lived to a good old age, ninety years, and 
it is said his chief delight, as an old man, was to be carried once a 
year to look at his noble work. His epitaph in Latin, now rescued 
from the vaults of the church where no one could see it, and repeated 
in gold letters over the North Door, is — 

<< Subtos conditur hujus ecclesiae et urbis conditor Gh. Wren qui vixit annoB ultra 
uonaginta, noa sibi sed bono publico. Lector, si mouumentum requiris, droumspice/' 
AVhich may be translated: "Beneath is buried Oh. Wren, atclutect of this Church 
and City, who lived for more than ninety years, not for himself, but for the public 
good. Beader, if thou seekest his monument, look around." * 

" The reader," says Leigh Hunt, " does look around, and the whole 
interior of the Cathedral, which is finer than the outside, seems like a 
magnificent vault over his single body." Macaulay writes, " In archi- 
tecture, an art which is half a science, an art in which none but a 
geometrician can excel, an art which has no standard of grace but 
what is directly or indirectly dependent on utility, an art of which 

* We trust, however, to see a fitting statue to this great architect, near his 
Cathedral. 
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llie cfeatlons derive a part at least from mere bulk, our country 
could boast at the time of the Revolution of one truly great man, 
Sir Christopher Wren; and the fire which laid London in ruins, 
destroying 13,000 houses and 89 churches, gave him an opportunity 
unprecedented in history of displaying his powers. The austere 
beauty of the Athenian portico, the gloomy sublimity of the Gothic 
arcade, he was, like most of his contemporaries, incapable of emulating, 
and perhaps incapable of appreciating ; but no man bom on our side 
of the Alps has imitated with so much success the magnificence of 
the palace churches of Italy. Even the superb Louis XIV. has left 
to posterity no work which can bear a comparison with St. Paul's." 

The Cathedral has been thus described. Exterior: The ground 
plan is that of a Latin cross, with lateral projections at the west 
end of the nave. Length, from east to west, 560 feet, width 125 feet, 
except at the west end, where the campanile towers are each 222 
feet high, and the chapels beyond make the principal front, facing 
Ludgate Hill, 180 feet in width ; the height to the top of the cross is 
370 feet. The upper part of the exterior is of the Composite, the 
lower of the Corinthian order ; the surface is Portland stone. At iho 
west end a noble flight of steps ascends to a doubled portico, 
terminated by a pediment, in the tympanum of which is sculptured 
the Conversion of St. Paul ; on the apex is a colossal figure of St. 
Paul, and on the right and left St. Peter and St. James. Beneath 
the portico are the doors, above which there is a marble group, " St. 
Paul preaching to the Bereans." All the figures on the pedestal in 
front of the building were sculptured by Bird. The new Queen 
Anne statue, in marble, from the designs of Mr. Belt, from a replica 
of that by Bird, was erected in 1886, at the expense of the Corporation 
of London. Each dome has a gilt pine>apple at the apex ; the south 
tower contains the clock, the north the belfry, and in the west 
facade are statues of the Four Evangelists. At the northern and 
southern ends of the transepts the lower order Corinthian is continued 
into porticos of six fluted columns standing on the segment of a 
circle, and crowned with a semi-dome. The interiors of the nave 
and choir are each designed with three arches longitudinally spring- 
ing from piers strengthened as well as decorated on their inner faces 
by an entablature whose cornice reigns throughout the nave and 
church. The entrances from the transepts lead into vestibules, each 
communicating with the centre and its aisles, formed between two 
massive piers and the walls at the intersections of the transepts with 
the choir and nave. The eight piers are joined by arches springing 
from one to the other so as to form an octagon. The choir contains 
some of the finest carvings in the world— by Grinling Gibbons. 
The side aisles or oratories were added to the nave as first planned 
by Wren — ^it was said, by order of the Duke of York, afterwards 
James II., who wished •• to have them ready for the Popish service, 
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when there should be oocasion." Wren remonstrated with tears, but 
in vain. The Monuments are remarkable as memorials rather than 
as works of art. '*In general, while oivil eminence has been 
oommemorated in Westminster Abbey, St. Paul's has been made a 
Pantheon for qut heroes." The following are the chief statues : 
Howard, the philanthropist (sometimes from his keys mistaken for 
St. Peter), Dr. Johngan, both by Bacon; Sir Joshua Beynolds, by 
Flaxman ; Sir WiUiaan Jones, the Orientalist, by Bacon ; Lord Nelson, 
by Flaxman ; Lord Comwallis, by Bossi ; Sir Bcdph Ahercromby and 
CoUingwood, by Westmacott; Lord Howe^ by Flaxman; Lord Heaih- 
field, by Bossi; Sir John Moore, by Bacon; Sir W. Hoste, by 
Campbell; Major^Oeneral Oillei^e, oy Chantrey; Lord Bodney, 
Captains Morse and Bivers, by Bossi; Captain Westcott, by Banks; 
General Ponsonby, by Baily ; Generals Gore and Skerretty by Chantrey ; 
Earl St. Vincent, by Baily ; General Picton, by Gahagan; Admiral 
Duncan, by Westmacott ; General Dundas, by Bacon ; Dr. MiddUUm, 
by Lough ; Bishop Heber, by Chantrey ; Sir Astley Cooper, by Baily ; 
and Dr. Bahington, by Behnes : also two fine works by Chantrey, in 
memory of Colonel Cadogan and General Bowes, and a classic memorial 
group to Sir John Goss by Thomycroft. The monuments to General 
Sir W. Napier and General Sir C. J. Napier are in the north transept ; 
to Admiral Sir C. Napier, in the north aisle; to Henry Hallam, 
the historian, in the north-east ambulatoiy ; to Dean Milman, in the 
choir, south aisle ; and the Crimean Memorial, at the end of the nave. 
The Duhe of Wellington's Monument occupies the west chapel in 
the south nave aisle. In the crypt, south aisle, is the grave of Sir 
Christopher Wren ; near him lie Sir Joshua Beynolds, Barry, Opie, West, 
Fuseli, Lawrence, J. M. W. Turner, Foley, and Sir E, Landseer, Nelson's 
Toihb is in the middle of the crypt. He was buried in a sarcophagus 
said to have been made for Henry YIU. at the expense of Cardinal 
Wolsey. Nelson's coffin was made out of the mainmast of L' Orient — 
a present to Nelson frofii his friend Captain Hallowell, of the Swiftsure, 
after the Battle of the Nile, with the statement that it was sent ** so 
that when you are tired of this life you may be buried in one of 
your own tro]^ hies." Nelson's flag was to have been enclosed with 
his coffin, but just as it was about to be lowered, the sailors who had 
borne him to the tomb, moved as if by one impulse, rent the flag in 
pieces, so that each might keep a fragment. Lord CoUingwood lies, as 
he requested, near Nelson, and opposite. Lord Northesh. The Duke of 
WeUington*s Tomb is in the east crypt, and near him sleeps the brave 
General Picton, of Waterloo fame. The Laureate's lines respecting 
the burial of Wellington and Nelson in this crypt, beginning with 
Nelson's inquiry, are here recalled to us — 

**Who is he that cometh, IUdq an hononi'd gnest, 
With banner and with masic, with soldier and with priest. 
With a nation weeping, and bieaking on my rest?" 
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'* Mighty Seaman, this is he 
Was great by land as thou by sea. 
Thine island loves thee well, thou famous man, 
The greatest sailor since the world began. 
Now, to the roll of. muffled drums, 
To thee the greatest soldier comes ; 
For tbis is he, 
Was great by land as thou by sea.** 

MylnCy the architect of Old Blackfriars Bridge, and Bennies builder of 
Waterloo Bridge ; also Daume^ the architect, and Oeorge Cruikshanh ; 
Profes80T Palmer^ Captain GiU, and lAeut. Charringtan, who, having 
been, sent out during our war in Egypt in 1882, were murdered by 
the Arabs; Boyce and Attoood, musicians, all lie in this crypt, in 
which are also preserved the following monuments, which belonged 
to Old St. Paul's : Dean Colet, founder of St. Paul's school, Sir 
Nicholas Bacanj Sir Christopher Hatton, and Dr, Donne, 

The Whispering Gallery is reached from an angle under the dome 
by 260 easy steps. There, a low whisper from one side is carried to 
the opposite side with great distinctness. 

The Library in the gallery over the southern aisle contains many 
thousands of valuable books and MSS. relating to Old St. Paul's. 
The Geometrical Staircase of 110 steps was built by Wren for 
private access to the Library from the aisle. L:i the Model Boom 
is to be seen Wren's Original Design for St. Paul's. The Clock Boom 
is in the south-west tower. The Clock was made by Bradley in 1708, 
and is remarkable for its size and good workmanship. It has two 
dial-plates (south and west) each 51 feet in circumference, and 
the numerals are 2 fdet 2^ inches in height, the minute hands are 
9 feet 8 inches long, and weigh 751bs. each, and the hour hands are 
5 feet 9 inches long, and weigh 44lbs. each. The Clock goes eight 
days, and strikes the Great Bell, which has been heard at midnight 
twenty miles off (see p. 35). The Inner Dome, painted by Sir James 
Thornhill, portrays events in the history of St. Paul. The Stone 
Gallery is outside the base of the dome. The Outer Goij)£n Gallery 
18 at the summit of the dome, and the Inner Golden Gallery at the 
base of the lantern, whence the ascent is made by ladders to the Ball 
and Cross. From the Outer Golden Gallery may be obtained, at 
early morning, the most perfect view of London possible. " In high 
winds the creaking and whistling resemble those of a ship labouring 
in a storm." The Cathedral is open daily (Sundays excepted) from 
9 A.M. until 6 P.M. Week-day Services at 8 and 10 a.m., 1.15, 4 and 
8 P.M. Sunday Services at 8 and 10.30 a.m., 3.15 and 7 p.m. Between 
the Services upon Week-days visitors have free access to view the 
Nave, Transept, and Monuments, The other parts are shown o^ 

Syment of the following fees, viz. : Crypt, Gd. ; Library, Clock and 
^UerieSi 6d, ; and the Ball, Is, 6d, for each person. A large new 
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bell, cast by Messrs. J. Taylor & Co., named Oreat Paul, which may 
be heard daily at 1 and 4 o'clock p.m., was set up in 1882 in the south- 
west or Dean's Tower, at a cost of £2250 and £1000 more for fixing it. 
The Chapter-house of St. Paul's stands in St. Paul's Churchyard opposite 
the north door of the Cathedral. 

St. Paul's Churcetyard is itself but a small area of a little over 
two acres, containing no memorials of interest. In the adjoining 
thoroughfare, known under the same name, are some of the busiest 
shops of London. On its east side stood St. PauVs School, founded by 
Dean Colet in 1609 for 153 boys (all frte) of every nation, country, 
and class, between nine and nineteen years of age — the number of 153 
being derived from the 11th verse of St. John, chap, xxi., "Simon 
Peter went up and drew the net to land full of great fishes, an 
hundred and fifty and three." The education comprises classics, 
mathematics, and French. Admission to the school is obtained by 
means of nominations by the Governors ^who are either members of 
the Mercers' Company or appointed by tne members). The School 
was transferred, July 23, 1884, to a new Gothic edifice in the Ham- 
mersmith High Road, built to accommodate 1000 boys — 500 on the 
Classical, 500 on the Modern side — and costing £120,000 besides 
£40,000 for the site, occupying 14 acres. The total value of the 
endowment is about £12,000 per ann. There are numerous exhibi- 
tions to the Universities connected with this school. Of the 
eminent men who were educated therein may be mentioned John 
Milton, Leland the antiquary, the great Duke of Marlborough, 
Samuel Pepys, and Halley the astronomer. Towards the comer of 
St. Paul's Churchyard leading to Cheapside, stood, as we have 
said, PauFs Gross, a campanile, or bell-house (to summon people 
to the Folkmote, now represented by the Common Council), which was 
taken down in the time of Henry VIII. Before Old PauVs Cross, Jane 
Shore was made to do penance in a white sheet with taper in her hand. 
Upon the south-west side of the Cathedral stood the parish church of 
St. Gregory, over which was the Lollards* Tower, — infamous, like its 
namesake at Lambeth, for the ill-treatment of so-called heretics. 



CANNON STREET, EASTCHEAP, THE TOWER, THAMES 
STREET, &o. 

AT the south-eastern comer of St. Paul's Churchyard begins a 
large wide thoroughfare running east, and now named GAisnxojs 
Street (said to be a corruption of Candlewick Street), in which 
the wax-chandlers dwelt who supplied CathoUo churches with tapers. 
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Qeneral Steam Navigatimi Co.,5S, Great Tower Street, E.C., and 14, Waterloo 
Place, London, 8.W. 

GENERAL STEAM NAYIGATION COMPANY. 

(From and to Irongate and St. Katharine's Wharf, near the Tower.) 

Tf7tenth« Com]>any'« FeMela oawM^ come alongmAe the Wharf, PtueeMtrt and their 
Luggage are conveyed by Steam Tender to the Shipe FREE OF CHARGE. 

^LONDON AND BOULOGNE. 

LONDON AND 08TEND, THE RHINE, AND SWITZERLAND. 

The Swift and Swallow. 

From London— Wednesday and Sunday. 

From Oftmd— Tuesday and Friday. 

FARES.— Chief Cabin, 15e. ; Fore Cabin, 10s. Return Tickets, 23s. and 15s. 6d. 

♦LONDON AND ANTWERP, THE RHINE, AND SWITZERLAND 

The Kawk and Falcon. 

From London— Every Wednesday and Saturday. 

From ilnfrrerj>— Every Tuesday and Saturday. 

FARES.— Chief Cabin, 16s. ; Fore Cabin, lis. Return Tickets, 25s. and 17s. 

LONDON AND HAMBURG. 

Bittern, Kestrel, Osprey, Zi^is, Rainbow, Martin, or Virffo. 

From London— Every Wednesday and Saturday. 

From Hamburg— Every Wednesday and Satura»r- 

FARES.— Chief Cabin, 40s. ; Fore Cabin, 208. Return Tickets, 61s. 6d. and 31s. 

LONDON TO OPORTO, PORTUGAL, AND SPAIN. 

Departures from each end every three weeks. For dates see daily papers. 
FARES.— Chief Cabin, 84s. Ladies, 10s. extra. 

LONDON AND BORDEAUX, SOUTH OF FRANCE, AND THE 

PYRENEES. 

The Albatross, Oannet, or Lapwinff. 

FroDi London— Every Friday, . From Bovdeatia;— Every Friday. 

FARES.— Chief Cabin, 60b. ; Fore Cabin, 40s. Return Tickets, 100s. and 66s. 8d. 
Through Tickets are issued to the Pyrenees, Arcachon, Biarritz, Pan, Cannes, 
Nioe, Marseilles, Madrid, Barcelona, &o. 

LONDON AND THE MEDITERRANEAN. 

(Gtonoa, Leghorn, Naples, Messina, and Palermo.) 

Baven, Swan, Mallard, Bedstart, and Oonnorant. 

From London— Every alternate Wednesday. 

LONDON AND EDINBURGH (Qranton Pier). 

The Ubra and Penflrnin. 

ImPBOYXD AKD ACCBLBIUTXD SbBTICE. 

From London— Every Wednesday and Saturday. 

From EdMburgh (Granton Pier). Every Wednesday and Saturday. 

FARES.— Chief Cabin, 22s. ; Fore Cabin, 16e. Return, .S4e. and 24s. 6d. 

♦LONDON AND HULL. 

Every Wednesday and Saturday /rom London and HvXL 
FARES.— Saloon, Ss. ; Fore Cabin, 68. Return Tickets, 12s. 6d. and 9s. 6d. 

Return Tickets are available for two months. Steward's Fees are included in the 

Fares. 
• Summer Passenger Services only. 

From London (LONDON AND YARMOUTH.) Daily during 
Bridge Wharf. | RAMSQATE AND MARGATE. J theSeasonf 

The above arrangements are subject to such alteration from time to time ast the Directore 
may think neceesary or desirable. See AdverUaements in daily papers. 

For Bank Koliday ArraniresBLents, see Special Bills and Advertise- 
ments. 
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&0. St. Mtldred^s Church, Bread Street, St, Nicholas, and St. Mary 
Magdalen in Old Fish Street, were all by Sir C. Wren. The last- 
named church was destroyed by fire, in the autumn of 1886; 
fortunately the monument to the Rev. R. H. Barham, a former 
rector, and author of the ' Ingoldsby Legends,' was saved. St. Mary 
Aldermary (wherein Milton was married, Feb. 22, 1662, to Elizabeth 
Minshull) faces the Mansion House Station of the Underground Bailway. 

Watllnq Street, said to be derived from Atheling (noble), forms 
part of the direct old Roman road from Dover through London to 
Chester, and to a certain extent marks the line of separation between 
the Danish settlers in the north and east, and the Saxons of the 
south and west. Tower Royal is a name indicating the site of an 
old royal palace, in which the widow of the Black Prince was 
residing when the rebels under Wat Tyler broke in upon her. Budge 
Bow was named from the sellers of Budge or lambskins who dwelt 
there, and on the facade of No. 28 is an ancient carved sign, with 
date of 1628. The Cannon Street Station is the City terminus of the 
South-Eastem Railway, which by mfeans of the Cannon Street Bridge 
over the Thames, communicates every five minutes with Charing 
Cross or with London Bridge, and joins the South- Western Railway 
at Waterloo Station, halfway to Charing Cross. The Cannon Street 
Hotel is one of several large and commodious railway hotels built of 
late years in London for the use of travellers. Opposite the Station 
is the Church of St. Swithin, rebuilt by Wren and since modernised. 
Dryden was married here in 1663 to Lady Elizabeth Howard. 

London Stone is to be seen fixed into the south end of St. Swithin's 
Church, facing the Cannon Street Station. It formerly stood on the 
south side of the street, but was removed in 1798, set in a large 
stone case and eventually built as we see it into the outer wall of St. 
Swithin's. London Stone was the Milliarium or central milestone, 
from which all other milestones marked distances, even as the 
Milliarium in the Forum at Rome was the centre from which all 
Roman roads radiated. It is worthy of remembrance that our 
English word Mile is derived from the Old Roman millia — a thousand 
paces, and that we alone of all the nations of Western Europe retain 
this old Roman designation. In Stowe's time, London Stone was *' fixed 
in the ground, fastened with bars of iron, and otherwise so strongly 
set that if carts do run against it through negligence, the wheels be 
broken and the stone itself unshaken." Strype describes this stone as 
much worn, ** but a stump remaining before the fire of London," but 
" it is now for the preservation of it cased over with a new stone." 
Shakespeare in * Henry YI.,' act iv. sc. 6, describes Jack Cade entering 
Cannon Street with his followers in triumph, and, '* striking his staff 
on London Stone," saying, ** Now is Mortimer lord of this city. And 
here, sitting upon London Stone, I charge and command, that, of the 
city's cost, the conduit run nothing but claret wine this first year 
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of our reign* And now, henceforward, it shall be treason for any 
that calls me other than^-liord Mortimer." When looking at this old 
fragment of the past, and remembering that it has been here for a 
thousand years, that it is p^haps the most perfect historical relic of 
the Roman occupation, being in fact the " quoma or umbilicvs oastri 
Londinensis," and that it has been recognised as such, or as, at cQl 
events, one of the most ancient of London landmarks, by every his- 
torian, dramatist, and antiquary known to English literature, we shall 
esteem London Stone as one of the most interesting of old world relics. 

In St. Swithim's Lank is the HaU of the Company ofSaUers; also 
the Counting-House of Baron Bothsehildj whose name, meaning *' red 
shield," was probably derived from the sign-board of a Dutch 
ancestor and money-changer. The counting-house stands a little back 
from the street upon the west side. The City Carlton Club is at 
Nos. 24 to 27 ; and at the northern end of St. Swithin's Lane, upon the 
east side, is a long-noted house for cheap city luncheons, the Bay Tree. 

Abchubch Lane is named from the parish of St, Mary Ahchwrch or Up- 
church, St. Dunetan's-in-ihe-East, restored by Wren, is near Eastcheap. 

The Boar's Head in Eastcheap (rendered for ever memorable by 
Shakespeare as the scene of Falstan and Prince Henry's roysterings), 
was burnt down in the Great Fire. It stood upon the site occupied 
now by the Statue of William IV., at the end of King WiUiam Street. 
There is proof that in Shakespeare's time the Boar's Head Tavern in 
Eastcheap existed, and was of some repute, for Bobert Harding, 
Alderman of London, who died in the 11th year of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, is recorded to have been seised of a '' messuage, sive 
tenem. sive tabem, called the Boare's Head lying in East Cheape in 
the parish of St. Michael in Crooked Lane, London, in the tenure of 
Edward Betham." The Tavern was rebuilt after the Great Fire, and 
had over its central door a boar's head carved in stone. Goldsmith, 
Boswell and Washington Irving have each given us an ideal 
picture of the ancient hostelry. Many a traveller to London, before 
and since, has set himself to find some relic of the old * Boar's Head' 
in Eastcheap, where Falstaff swallowed his " intolerable quantity of 
sack to but a ha'porth of bread." So long as a house stood ux)on the 
ground, it was possible for fancy to supply some comfort to the East- 
cheap pilgrim. William lY.'s Statue to such a man must seem a 
mockery and a wrong. 

Gbaceghubch Street, formerly written Gracious Street, but also, and 
more properly, Grasschurch Street, from the parish church of St. 
Benet (recently abolished), called Grasschurch, because of the herb- 
market there kept. Mark Lane, originally Mart Lane^ is noted all 
over the world for its Com Exchanges, Old and New. 

MiNCiNO Lane, named after the Minchuns (Saxon for Nuns) of 
St. Helen, is the site of a busy mart (30-4) for wholesale dealers in 
Tea, Wine, Spices, and every variety of other Foreign produce; and 
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these commodities are disposed of by anctioii in thevaiibus Ckmmercial 
Sale Booms f simultaneously, hy perhaps half-a-dozen different auc- 
tioneers in as many apartments — ithe purchasers being generally 
composed of distinctly separate classes of traders. No other house 
in London, perhaps in the world, collects tog^her and disperses so 
many products of the earth. Here are we peculiarly reminded of the 
extent to which we are indebted for our necessaries and luxuries to 
remote and widely separate climes. *' Our food often grows in one 
country, and our sauce- in anoth^*. The fruits of Portugal are 
corrected by the produce of Barbadoes, and the infusion of a Ohinese 
plant is sweetened by the pith of an Indian cane. • • . Whereas no 
fruit grows originally in this climate but hips and haws, acorns 
and pignuts." The Ball of the Clothworkers' Oompany is on ihe east 
side of Mincing Lane. Samuel Pepys was Master of the Company 
in 1677, and presented to it a richly chased silver '* Loving Cup," 
still used upon festive occasions. A tablet and bust to his memory 
was set up in 1884 by public subscription in St. Olave's Church, Hart 
Street, Mark Lane, where Pepys and his wife were buried. 

Cbutched Friabs is named from a Priory of cruxed or crossed 
Friars which formerly stood here. 

From Gracechurch Street through Little Eastcheap and Great 
Tower Street we shall best reach the Tower of London. The Church 
of AUhaUows^ Barhing (so called from its founders, the nuns of 
Barking Abbey), is at the end of the last-named street, and contains 
some fine examples of brass memorials, and one or two altar tombs of 
great antiquity. Li this church were buried several of those person- 
ages who had been beheaded on Tower Hill. Of such Old City 
Churches, with their various peculiar features, Dickens wrote as 
follows : " In the churches about Mark Lane there was a dry whiff 
of wheat, and I accidentally struck an airy sample of barley out of 
an aged hassock in one of them. From Rood Lane to Tower Street 
and there about, there was sometimes a subtle flavour of wine; 
sometimes of tea. One church near Mincing Lane smelt like a 
druggist's drawer. Behind the Monument the service had a flavour of 
damaged oranges, which a little farther down the river tempered 
into herrings, and gradually turned into a cosmopolitan blast of fish." 
The * Czar's Head ' public-house near Tower Hill was named after 
Peter the Great, who is said to have frequented it with his companion 
soakers and smokers. 

Tower Hill is a large open space of great historical note. On the 
site of the present garden of Trinity Square stood the wooden scaffold 
whereon many most eminent persons were beheaded, including Bishop 
Fisher and Sir Thomas More, CromweU Earl of Essex, Henry Howard 
Earl of Surrey, Thomas Lord Seymour, of Sudely, the Protector 
Somerset, John Dudley Earl of Northumberland, Lord G. Dudley, Sir 
Thomas Wyat, Wentworth Earl of Strafford, Archbishop Laud, 
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Algernon Sydney, Duke of Monmouth, Earl of Derwentwater and 
Lord Eenmuir, Lords Eilmamock and Balmerino, and, last of all, 
Simon Lord Lovat, in 1747. Since that time there has been no 
beheading in this kingdom, nor any execution upon Tower Hill. 
Of the few other historical associations of this quarter, may be 
mentioned the fact that Edmund Spenser was bom (1552) near here ; 
William Fenn was bom (1644) in a court then upon the east side of 
Tower Hill ; Otway, the poet, died, it is said of hunger, at the ' Bull ' 
public-house; and, **in a by-cutler's shop of Tower Hill," says Sir 
Henry Wotton, " Felton bought a tenpenny knife (so cheap was the 
instrument of this great attempt) with which he assassinated the 
Duke of Buckingham." Po9tem Bow, which marks the site of the old 
Postern gate and the boundary wall of the City, had once an evil 
reputation as the favourite lurking-place for crimps and press-gangs. 
A portion of the old Boman wall is still to be seen upon the eastern 
side of Tower Hill. 



THE TOWER OF LONDON. 

[The Tower is at present closed to the public and has been so since the dynamite 
explosion in Jan. 1885. The necessary repairs have, however, been completed since 
then and it is expected that the exhibitions in the Tower will be again soon open to 
the pubUc. The regulation used to be— Admission from ten to four ; and on free 
days from May 1 to Sept. 80th from ten to six ; free on Mondays and Saturdays ; 
upon other days 6d, for the Armoury and the White Tower, and 6d. for the Crown 
Jewels. The entrance is near the end of Lower Thames Street, and here the tickets 
for admission are obtained^] 

THE TowEB OF London has a history, which, like that of the 
kingdom itself, recedes into the dim distance of fable. There 
is little doubt that for many centuries before the Conquest, an 
important structure stood on this site. Shakespeare but repeats the 
tradition that Julius Caesar reared the pile. Hey wood says : 

''Ossar himself 
That built the same, within it kept his oourt, 
And many kings since be ; the rooms are large, 
The building stately and for strength besides. 
It is the safest and the surest hold you have.*' 

William the Conqueror built the White Tower or Keep in 1078. 
William Bufus and Henry I. added St. Thomas's Tower over Traitors' 
Gate. Henry III. largely improved it, and made it into a palatial 
dwelling. Edward III. imprisoned in it Baliol, Bruce, Wallace, and 
John, King of France. Bichard II. occupied the Tower during the 
Wat Tyler insurrection ; in the upper chamber of the White Tower he 
abdicated his sovereignty in favour of his cousin Henry Bolingbroke. 
Shakespeare describes Bichard as saying upon thi^ occcMsion — 
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<' With mine own tears I wash away my balm, 
With mine own hands I give away my crown, 
With mine own tongue deny my sacred state. 
With mine own breath release all duteous oaths: 
All pomp and majesty I do forswear." 

Henry IV. imprisoned here Prince James, son of Bobert III. of 
Scotland, and beheaded his brother-in-law, the Earl of Huntingdon. 
Henry V. brought hither his captives from Agincourt, and hence sent 
the leader of the Lollards, the good Lord Cobham, to the stake at St. 
Giles's. Henry VI. died here, under circumstances which suggested 
that he had been murdered by Eichard of Gloucester. The Duke 
of Clarence fell the next victim, then Hastings, and then the two 
infant princes, Edward V. and Eichard of York. The last of tiie 
Plantagenets, Edward, son of the murdered Duke of Clarence, was 
beheaded here, for no offence save being the heir of his father. 
Perkin Warbeck went hence to Tyburn, where he was deservedly 
hanged. In Henry VIIL's reign the Tower was specially busy and 
occupied, and, if it were possible to exceed in blackness the records of 
the murders just recited, the open and legalised executions of this 
reign must be held to have done so. The best blood of England 
poured forth lavishly on the slightest pretence during this period 
upon the scaffold of Tower Hill, or upon the more private block on 
the green by St. Peter's ad Vincula, inside the Tower. After the 
victims to Henry VIII.'s claims to be his own Pope, came those who 
suffered for not properly comprehending the new orthodoxy; such 
as Anne Askew, who was racked in the Tower before she was burnt 
in Smithfield — Lord Chancellor Wriothesley himself having pulled 
off his coat to give the poor creature an extra wrench. Bloody Mary 
imitated her father but mildly so far as the Tower is concerned — her 
chief victims being the Lady Jane Grey and her adherents. Good 
Queen Bess imprisoned many persons here, but executed only a few, 
and those chiefly to assert her supremacy in Church and State. 
James I. filled the Tower dungeons with the Gunpowder Plot con- 
spirators, and these were all duly sent out of the world after under- 
going the traitors' penalty of being hanged and disembowelled alive. 
James's reign was stained by comparatively few other atrocities 
in the Tower — the principal being the poisoning of Sir Thomas 
Overbury. In Charles I.'s reign began a new chapter of Tower 
History. After Sir John EUot had suffered incarceration and death, 
one after another of the king's chief supporters, Strafford, Laud, and 
others, went the old way of the scaffold. Charles II. is answerable 
for little beyond his revenge taken on the regicides ; but James II, 
found ample use for this time-worn instrument of tyranny, although 
he did not cut off so many heads as liis predecessors, for the times 
had improved a little. It is not, perhaps, too much to say that 

a 
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James II.'s imprisonment of the six bishops in the Tower led to the 
destmotion of his sovereignty, for it gave the deathblow to the 
dootrine of *' passive obedience" in the minds of many a staunch 
upholder of the divine right of kings. The few victims who foUowed 
after this reign were sacrificed to the manes of the House of Stuart, 
whose cause they too ardently espoused ; the last Tower executions 
were of the adherents of the Young Pretender. 

The parts of the building exhibited to the public, by means of 
the Beef-eaters (Buffi§tiers) or Yeomen of the Guard — old soldiers 
who still wear the handsome costume which was made for them at 
their institution by Henry VII., may be thus described : — 

We enter under the Middle Tower, defended by gates and a 
portcullis. Next is the Byward Tower, the chief enirance to the 
external line of fortifications. We pass over the moat which sur- 
rounds the whole building, and which, now used as a garden, might 
be flooded at high water, if need be, for defence. Traitors* Gate 
or St. Thomas's Tower — 

" That gate misnamed thiongh which before 
Went Sidney, Bossell, Baleigh, Granmer, More " — 

Is seen towards the river. It was the principal entrance for those 
prisoners who were brought hither by water, but is no longer in use. 
Almost opposite? Traitors* Gate is the Bloody Tower, wherein were 
murdered, by command of Eichard HI., the infant princes, Edward V. 
and the Duke of York, sons of Edward IV. Near by is the Beoord 
or Wakefield Tower, where the Eecords used to be kept. Passing 
onwards we come to the Bell Tower, the Governor's House, not 
now exhibited. Here were imprisoned, Queen Elizabeth when 
Princess, Lady Lennox, grandmother of James I., Bishop Fisher, and 
subsequently Guy Faux, and the Gunpowder Plot conspirators. 

The White Tower, the most ancient part of the fortress, was erected 
for William the Conqueror by Gundulph, Bishop of Eochester, noted 
for his architectural skill, 1079-80. It has three lofty stories, and 
vaults below, each story having one large room and two smaller 
ones. The smallest apartment on the first floor, called Qtteen ElizabetKs 
Armoury^ has a doorway communicating with a cell 10 feet long by 
8 feet wide, but unlighted except from the door. Sir Walter Raleigh, 
imprisoned in these rooms during twelve long years, for conspiring 
in favour of Lady Arabella Stuart, beguiled the time as well as he 
could by experiments in chemistry, and by writing his celebrated 
* History of the World.* There are inscriptions near the door of the 
cell of Rudstone, Fane and Culpepper, adherents of Sir Thomas Wyat 
(see p. 67) in his rebellion, 1653. Above is St. John's Chapel, "one 
of the finest specimens of Norman architecture in England," but long 
unused for religious purposes. Upon the next floor is the Council 
Boom and Banqueting HcUlj where the Kings of Ikigland held their 
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OoTirt at tte Tower, but wluch is now used for storage of small arms, 
arranged in various ingeniously contrived groups and devices. < 

BSAUCSAMP TowEB was named after Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, 
imprisoned here in the reign of Eiohard IL, 1397. At the entrance, is 
the name of Marmaduke Nevile, one of the Neviles who conspired 
against Queen Elizabeth in favour of Mary Queen of Scots, and near 
it are three wheat sheaves (arms of the Peverels), also a crucifix, ia 
bleeding heart, a skeleton, and the name • Peverel.* Over the fire- 
place is an inscription by Philip Howard, Earl of Arundel, an 
ardent Boman Catholic who fell under Queen Elizabeth's displeasure 
for his welcome of the Spanish Armada. On the right of the fireplace 
are sculptured a device and inscription by John Dudley, Earl of 
WarwicK; a lion and bear grasping the ragged staff are »den, and 
four lines beneath referring to the Earl and Ma three brothers, who 
were imprisoned for their attempts to make Lady Jane Grey (married 
to Lord Guilford Dudley) queen. Near the north-western recesis is 
an inscription in Latin — '* Deo servire, penitentiam inire, fate obedire, 
Regnare est. A. Poole, 1564, IHS." " To serve God, to be repentant, 
to be submissive to fate, is to reign;" and another in English, 
'* A passage perilous maketh a port pleasant," A"^. 1568. Arthur 
Poole, jSi. SU8B (in the year of his age), 37. Under the former inscrip- 
tion is the word I ANE — ^the royal name of Lady Jane Grey, who was 
not ^as some have asserted) imprisoned here, but ^'at Master 
Partridge's lodgings," probably the rooms of one of the Tower officials. 
Neither was Anne Boleyn imprisoned here, but in the Palace of the 
Tower. In the upper chamber of the Beauchamp Tower are some 
other inscriptions on the walls. 

The Deverextx Tower was named after Devereuz, Earl of Essex 
who was imprisoned herein by Queen Elizabeth (see p. SS\ In the 
BowYER TowER(naihed from being the residence of the King s Bowyer), 
the Duke of Clarence, brother of Edward lY., having been permitt^ 
to choose his mode of death, is said to have been drowned in a butt 
of Malmsey, 1474. In the Jewel or Martin Towbr the Crown 
jewels were formerly kept. In the Salt Tower is a curious device on 
the wall, of a sphere, the signs of the Zodiac, &a, said to have been 
drawn by Hugh Draper, of Bristol, 1561, imprisoned here on suspicion 
of sorcery. 

The Horse Armoury contains a line of twenty-two equestrian 
and other figures, in the armour of several reigns, from Henry VI., 
1422, to James IL, 1685. The Fir8i Compartment contains helmets of 
12th, 13th and 14th centuries; also a portion of chain armour and 
Guisarmes — ^weapons used at the Battle of Hastings. The adjoining 
stand of arms is formed of battle and pole axes, " morning stars," &c. 
The End Compartment shows the arms and accoutrements of the time 
of Agincourt down to that of the Wars of the Hoses. Under the wall 
(painted white and green to denote the colours of the Tudor liveries) 
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is the Third Compartment^ containing suits of armour of the period 
of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, and including the figure of Henry VIII. 
himself in the Eang's own armour on horseback. In the Fourth 
Compartment (under the red and yellow colours of the Stuarts) are 
figures in the armour of the period from James I. to Charles II., 
including a figure in the armour of General Monk, and another in 
the armour which belonged to James II. In the reign of William III., 
defensive armour was abandoned, and the old suits were sent to the 
Tower. The last stand of arms shows the halberds and other weapons 
used at the Battle of Sedgemoor. 

In the Eastern Vestibule are weapons from Indian battle-fields, and 
at the side are helmets, shields, <&c., and some masks, one of which is 
an executioner's. Upon leaving the Vestibule, visitors will see on their 
right some specimens of Toledo swords, then the Military Trophy at 
the east end of the Armoury, and on the wall some suits worn by ihe 
pikemen early in the 17th century. In the Boom above are two com- 
partments, one containing Oriental Arms and Armour, the other, 
cannon captured at Waterloo, and kettledrums taken at Blenheim. In 
the Centre of the Boom is a Model of the Tower ; along the east side is 
the cloak upon which General Wolfe died at the capture of Quebec, 
1756, also some blunderbusses, &a In the other parts of the room 
are interesting specimens of Burmese, Chinese, Saracenic, and Indian 
and Turkish armour. 

The Eegalia or Crown Jewels, now kept in the Record or Wakefield 
Tower (named after the Yorkists imprisoned there after Queen 
Margaret's victory at Wakefield), consist of the following — all the 
regalia to the time of Charles I. having been melted and converted 
into coin at the Mint after the King's death in 1649.* — (1.) The Crown 
of Qvsen Victoria, made for Her Majesty's coronation. The cap of 
purple velvet is enclosed in hoops of silver surmounted by a ball and 
cross, all resplendent with diamonds. In the centre of the cross is 
the " inestimable " sapphire, and in front the heart-shaped ruby said 
to have been worn by the Black Prince. (2.) St. Edward's Crown^ 
made for Charles II., and used at every coronation since, is of gold 
embellished with diamonds, rubies, emeralds, pearls, and sapphires. 
This is the crown which Colonel Blood stole from the Tower. He was 
forthwith captured, and the Eegalia restored. Blood was said to have 

♦ A M8. in the British Museum, No. 19,027, pp. 37, et seq., shows what the old 
regalia consisted of, and the sum realised for each item, "delivered to Sir John 
WoUaston, &c., by order of the Council of State to be coyned " : — The Imperial Crown 
of gold (7 lb. 6 oz.), £280 ; with many pearls and precious stones, £1001 10«. 6d. ; 
the Queen's Crown of ffold (3 lb. 10} oz.), £337; the Queen's small Crown, with 
diamond, £200 ; the Globe (1 lb. 5i oz.), at £3 6«. per oz., £57 10a. ; Queen Edith's 
Crown, silver-gilt (50} oz.), £16; King Alfred's Crown, of gold wire-work, set with 
stones and two little bells (79} oz.), £248 ; a Dove of gold, set with pearls, &c., £26 ; 
two Sceptres, set with pearls, &c., £65 19«. 7d. ; and divers other jewels and articlee 
of gold. 
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escaped puniBhment for this and other serious offences, in conse- 
quence of his services to the Government as a spy and informer, and 
these eventually earned for him a pension of £500 per annnm. (3.) 
I'he Prince of Wales's Crowns made of pure gold, and without jewels, 
is placed before his Boyal Highnesses seat in the House of Lords. 
^4.) The ancient Queen's Crowny worn at coronations by the Queen 
Consort. (5.) The Queen's Diadem^ adorned with pearls and large 
diamonds, made for the Queen of James II. (6.) St. Edward's Staffs 
4 feet 7 inches long, of beaten gold, surmounted by an orb said to 
contain a portion of the true Gross, is carried before the king or 
queen at the coronation. (7.) The Boydl Sceptre^ of gold, the pommel 
and cross adorned with jewels, is placed in the right hand of the 
sovereign by the Archbishop of Canterbury at the coronation. (8.) 
The Bod or Sceptre with the Dove, is placed in the sovereign's left hand 
at the coronation. (9.) A smaller Sceptre adorned with jewels. 
(10.) The Ivory Sceptre, made for the Queen of James II. (11.) The 
Crolden Sceptre, made, as is supposed, for Mary, Queen of William III. 
(12.) The Ourtana, or PoinOess Sword of Mercy. (13 and 14.) The 
Swords of ' Justice (temporal and ecclesiastical), borne before the 
sovereign at coronation. (15.) The Coronation Bracelets, (16.) The 
Coronation SpurSj used in the coronation ceremony whether the sove- 
reign be king or queen. (17.) The Anointing Vessd and Spoon- (sole 
relic of the ancient regalia). (18.) The Oolden Salt Cellar. (19.) The 
Boyal Baptismal Foot, dishes, spoons, and plate, used at royal chnsten- 
ings. (20.) An elegant SHver Wine Fountain^ presented by the Corpo- 
ration at Plymouth to Charles II. on his restoration. 

The Wellington Barracks in the Tower, named in honour of the 
Iron Duke, were built since 1846, on the site of a former building 
which had been burnt down. They are occupied by the troops. 

In the three or four Towers of minor interest, the Cradle Tower and 
Well Tower (of which only a portion remains), the Develin or Iron- 
gate Tower (the site of wluch is now occupied by a modem building), 
the Brigc Tower, the Constable Tower, and the Broad Arrow 
Tower, the ordinary visitor need take little interest, and particulars 
about them are unnecessary hero. 

The Chapel of St. Peter ad Vincula, in the inner ward of the 
Tower at the north-west comer of the parade, dates from 1305-6, and 
consists of a nave and chancel and a north aisle ; it is 66 feet long 
by 54 wide. Its name indicates that it was dedicated to the memory 
of St. Peter in Fetters (a memorial of the Apostle's deliverance from 
prison by an angel, and a favourite symbol of St. Peter, though 
perhaps not now so generally known as the Crossed-Keys assigned to 
him as the fabled keeper of Heaven's Gate). Many other d^urohes 
have been so named, — ^notably, S. Pietro in Vincoli at Eome. St. 
Peter s was therefore appropriately the Chapel for the Prisoners of 
the Tower ; St. John's for the Court. St. Peter's has been so often 
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renovated that little is left of the earliest stmottire ; what remains 
is chiefly of the reign of Henry YIIL The great historical interest 
which attaches to a spot where so many remarkable persons have 
been buried far exceeds that which the building possesses on the score 
of antiquity. "There is no sadder spot on earth," says Macaulay, 
"than this little cemetery. Hither have been carried through 
successive ages by the rude hands of gaolers, without one mourner 
following, the bleeding relics of men who had been the captains of 
armies, &e leaders of parties, the oracles of senates, and the ornaments 
of courts." The memorial tablet at the entrance contains the names 
of thirty-four persons of historical note who were buried in this 
chapel ; of these we may mention the most prominent. 1. John Fisker, 
Bishop of Eochester, beheaded 1636, by Henry VIII., for refusing 
to take the new oath of succession to the crown ; and (2) the body 
of Sir Thomas More, who was beheaded for the same cause a month 
afterwards. Sir Thomas More's head was set upon a pole on London 
Bridge, and was obtained by Mrs. Boper, one of his daughters, 
by bribing the ezecutiDner. She had it embalmed, and it was buried 
with her in 1544, in a vault at St. Dunstan's Church, Canterbury, 
where it was found in 1835, " in a niche in the wall in a leaden box." 
3. Oeorge Bcleyn^ Viscount Eochford (brother of Anne B<deyn), 
beheaded 1536. 4. Queen Anne Boleyn^ executed 1536, on the green 
outside this chapel. " The queen was beheaded with a sword, according 
to the French manner, by an executioner brought specially from 
Calais. With her own hands she took the coifis from her head and 
gave them to her ladies, then putting on a little cap of linen to cover 
her hair withal, she said, ^ Alas I poor head, in a very brief space tiiou 
wilt roll in the dust on the scaffold.' " She addre^ed a few words 
to the people and to her. ladies, then knelt down on both knees. 
" And thus without more to say or do, was her head stricken off; she 
making no confession of her &ult, and only saying, ' Lord God, have 
pity on my soul.' Suddenly the hangman of Calais smote off her head 
at one stroke with a sword ; her body, with the head, was buried (in 
a common chest of elm made to put arrows in) in tiie quire of the 
chapel in the Tower." Froude thus describes the execution: "A 
little before noon on the 19th of May, Anne Boleyn, Queen of England, 
was led down to the green where the young grass and the white £dsies 
of summer were freshly bursting in the sunshine. A little cannon 
stood loaded on the battlements, the motionless cannoneer was ready 
with smoking linstock at his side, and when the crawling hand upon 
the dial of the great Tower clock touched the mid-4ay hour, tiiat 
cannon would teU to London that all was over. The yeomen of the 
guard were there and a crowd of citizens, the Lord Mayor too, and 
the deputies of the guilds and the sheriff, and the aldermen ; they 
were come to see a spectacle which England had never seen 
before, a head which had worn the crown fiiUing under the flword 
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of the executioner." The site is marked by a railing and a stone, 
with the words, " Site of the ancient scaffold. On this spot Queen 
Anne Boleyn was beheaded May 19, 1536." 6. Thomas Cromwdl, 
Earl of Essex, the son of a blacksmith of Putney, whom Wolsey 
raised from the forge to eminent good fortune, and who, after " having 
cared for no man's displeasure to serve His Majesty," fell in his turn 
under Henry YIIL's displeasure, and suffered iJie. same death as 
Fisher and More. 6. Margaret Plantagenety the aged Countess of 
Salisbury, niece of Edward IV., who had been governess to the 
Princess Mary, and who was accused of wishing to marry her son 
Beginald Pole to the princess, and of other plots. 7. Queen Katharine 
Howard^ Henry VIII. 's wife, beheaded with (8) Jane Lady Bochford^ 
her attendant, and buried within the choir of this chapel. 9. Lord 
Thomas Seymour^ brother of Lady Jane Seymour, and of the Protector 
Somerset. This nobleman married Katharine Parr, the widow of 
Henry VIII., and was subsequently charged with a design to marry 
the IVincess Elizabeth and thus to reach the throne ; beheaded 1548. 
10. The Lord Protector Somerset^ beheaded 1552, and buried in the 
ohurch on the north side of the choir. 11. John Dudley^ Duke of 
Northumberland, the powerful rival of the Protector Somerset, who 
was in his turn overthrown, his crime being the proclaiming, upon 
the death of Edward VI., his own daughter-in-law. Lady Jane Grey, 
Queen. The Duke repented, but too late ; he turned Catholic to 
propitiate. Mary, but without avail, he was beheaded, and his body, 
widi the head, was buried by the body of Edward, late Duke of 
Somerset ; '* so that there lieth Defore the high altar two dukes between 
two queens, to wit, Somerset and Northumberland between Queen 
Anne and Queen Katharine." 12. Lady Jane Orey, beheaded outside 
this chapel on the 12th of February, 1553-4, the same day that her 
husband suffered on Tower Hill. ** She had the birth of a princess, the 
learning of a clerk, the life of a saint, yet the death of a malefactor." 
13. Henry Orey^ Duke of Suffolk, father of Lady Jane Grey ; beheaded 
1553, and said to have been buried here. 14. Thomas Howardy Duke 
of Norfolk, beheaded 1572, for having evinced a disposition to take 
as his third wife, Mary, Queen of Soots, an arrangement which Queen 
Elizabeth forbade. '^ When the warrant for his committal to the 
Tower was brought, the first peer in the land, the head of the proud 
House of Howard, and the aspirant for the hand of England s ex- 
pectant Queen, fell upon his knees and cried for mercy like a 
Sojtroon." 15. Sir John PerroH — "the first man of quality," says 
wift,"Ifind upon record, to have sworn by 'God's wounds'" — a 
phrase which was vulgarly reduced to " zounds I " Sir John was 
said to have been a natuiul son of Henry VIEE. by Mary, wife of 
Sir Thomas Perrott of Haroldston, Pembrokeshire, — "his qualities, 
gesture, and voice, were that of the King." He had been sent as 
Lord-Deputy to Ireland, in 1683, but was recalled in 1588. His 
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haughty maimer and severity of rule were oomplained of, and he 
was sent to the Tower for some " incautious and treasonable utter- 
ances," which his enemy. Sir Christopher Hatton, made the most of. 
" What ! *' said Sir John, " will the Queen (Elizabeth) suffer her brother 
to be offered up as a sacrifice to the envy of strutting adversaries ? " 
The queen heard of this speech, relented, and respited his execution, 
but left him in prison, where he died suddenly, it was said of a 
broken heart, September 1592. The burial register records ** Sir John 
P'rott, 1592," condemned for high treason. 16. Philip^ Earl of Arundel^ 
who also died, 1595, a prisoner in the Tower, on suspicion of assisting 
in Catholic intrigues on behalf of Mary, Queen of Scots. He was im- 
prisoned for about ten years, of which he spent nine in the Beauchamp 
Tower, and carved the inscription still to be seen on the wall of the 
staircase — " Sieut pececUi causa vindre opprobrium est, ita e contra pro 
Gristo castodise vineula sustinere maaima gloria est. Arundell, 26 May, 
1587." — *' Even as it is an infamy to be imprisoned on account of crime, 
so on the contrary it is the greatest glory to endure prison chains 
for Christ's sake." Over the fireplace in the room is the inscription : 
*' Qaanto plus afflictionis pro Ghristo in hoc sseculoy tanto plus gloriae 
cum Ghristo in futuro. Arundell, June 22, 1587." *' Olorid et honors 
eum corondsti Domine, in memorid setema erit justusJ' — *' The greater 
the affliction endured here for Christ, the greater will be the glory 
enjoyed with Christ hereafter." " Lord, Thou hast crowned him 
with glory and honour. The righteous will be held in e^^erlasting 
remembrance." His body was buried in the chancel of this chapel, but 
was removed, 1624, to the family vault at Arundel. 17. Bobert Deoereux, 
Earl of Essex, beheaded outside the chapel, February 25, 1600. 
This favourite of Queen Elizabeth (his career and end savoured 
rather of romance than fact), gave his royal mistress much anxiety ; 
he even dared to attempt by seizing her person to dictate to her the 
dismissal of his rivals from her counsels. When his plans were 
discovered, he barricaded himself in Essex House, Strand, and refused 
to surrender. He was forced to succumb, however, and was taken 
to the Tower, and imprisoned in what was till then called Bobert 
the Devil's Tower, but ever since, Devereux Tower, now occupied by 
the commanding officer of artillery. It is said that the queen would 
have been elad to have pardoned Essex, had he sought forgiveness, 
and that his death is attributable to his own obstinacy; on the 
other hand, there is a story of Essex having entrusted a ring to Lady 
l^ottingham, who promised to carry it to the queen with every express 
sion of Essex's contrition. Lady Nottinghiun was induced by an 
enemy to break her promise, and to say nothing to the queen; 
Essex's execution consequently took place. Years after. Lady Notting- 
ham on her death-bed confessed to the queen what she had withheld 
from her, and asked for forgiveness before she died. Whereupon Queen 
Bess, with characteristic indignation, replied, " May Qod forgive you, 
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for I never caul" 18. Sir Thomas Overhary died of poison whilst 
in prison in the Tower, 16th September, 1613. He was a favourite 
of Eobert Carr, Earl of Somerset, King James's favourite, and fell a 
victim to the enmity of Carr's wife, the notorious Countess of Essex, 
who got herself a divorce in order to be married to Carr. The Earl 
and Countess of Somerset were convicted of the murder of Overbury, 
but escaped punishment. Overbury is said to have been buried in 
ihe choir. 19. Thomas Grey, Lord Grey of Wilton, died a prisoner 
in 1614, having been sent here for his part in what was called the 
Baleigh conspiracy. 20. Sir John Eliot died in the Tower (whither 
he had been sent by Charles I.), his imprisonment having broken 
down his health and brought on consumption. He was buried in this 
chapel. No stone marks the spot where he lies, but as long as 
freedom continues in England he will not be without a memorial. 
21. WiUiam Howard, Lord Stafford, beheaded December 29, 1680 ; a 
victim of the Titus Gates conspiracy, and to the then mad condition 
of public opinion. Oates was convicted of perjury, and condemned 
to stand in the pillory five times a year so long as he lived, and 
to be whipped from Aldgate to Tyburn. William III. pardoned him, 
however, and gave him a pension. 22. Arthur Capel, Earl of Essex, 
who killed himself, while prisoner in the Tower for his share in 
the Eye House Plot. 23. James, Ihike of Monmouih, beheaded 15th 
July, 1685, for rebellion against James II. This petted and spoiled 
son of Charles II. was encouraged by Whig statesmen, who wished 
at any hazard and by whatsoever means to drive James from the 
throne, and to set up Protestantism in the place of Popery. Monmouth's 
short history and many disasters culminated in his defeat in the battle 
of Sedgemoor. A heavy price was set upon his head, and he was 
pursued and captured in a wood at Cranboume Chase, where this 
handsomely dressed man of fashion, the. idol of the people and of 
the court, was found in most wretched plight, alone in a ditch, hidden 
under fern and brambles. In his pockets were only a few peas for 
subsistence, his watch and the decoration of the " George," together 
with a few papers in his own handwriting, containing charms and 
spells to open the doors of prisons, to keep him safe in battle, <&c. 
Monmouth's execution was a cause of great grief to the populace, 
and the executioner did his part so badly, that he was in danger of 
being torn in pieces by the crowd. Monmouth was buried under the 
communion table in the chancel. 24. Qeorge, Lord Jeffreys, the 
notorious judge who dealt so unmercifully with the unfortunate 
people who took part in Monmouth's rebellion, and who otherwise 
made himself the most evil reputation ever borne by a judge in this 
country, died in the Tower, 18th April, 1689. When James 11. fled 
from Whitehall, Jeffreys, the ex-chancellor, thought it time also to fly. 
He made arrangements to take boat for Hamburg, and had got down 
the Thames below London Bridge, but found that the boat did not 
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start till next day. He went ashore at Wapping to indulge in his 
favourite vice of drinking, entered a pubHo-hoose called ' The Bed 
Oow,' in Anchor and Hope Alley, and having drunk off a pot of ale 
happened to look out of window. His face was inunediately recog- 
nised by one whom Jeffireys had once so abused in court, that the 
browbeaten man had often vowed " he should never forget the terrors of 
that face so long as he lived." Jeffreys turned away. It was too late; 
the alarm was given, a mob colleoted howling for ** Vengeance," and 
would have torn him to pieces on the spot had not an armed force inter- 
fered. Jeffireys was taken to the Tower^ where he became ill, wasted 
from being a corpulent person iAto a mere skeleton, and died within 
a short time. He was buried in this chapel, but his body was disin- 
terred in 1693, and removed to a vault under the communion table 
m the churdi of St. Mary, Aldermary. 25. Jchn BoeUier^ the 
medallist of Antwerp, whose &ther, a banker, assisted Charles II., 
when in exile, with money. He was appointed engraver to the Mint, 
and had quarters in the Tower, where he at length died, 1703. It is 
said that being an admirer of the charming Miss Stewart, afterwards 
Duchess of Bichmond, he made a miniature of her &06 — ** as well 
done," says Pepys, " as ever I saw anything in my whole life, I think, 
and a pretty tmng it is that he should choose her face to represent 
Britannia." It is upon record that Britannia was first represented 
thus by the Bomans upon some of their coins, seated on a globe 
on the sea-shore, holding a shield and a sloping spear ; ships are in 
the distance. The same design slightly altered is still continued 
on our copper coinage. While upon this subject we may say a word 
of the design by Pistrucci of St. Oeorge and the Dragon for the 
obverse of the sovereign. Mr. Buskin has very reasonably pointed 
out that St. George's sword is at least a yard and a half too short to 
damage the Dragon, while the Saint's naked toes are presented so 
near the mouth of the beast that they must tempt him to get a good 
bite at them. 26. WiUiamy Earl of Kthnamock^ and 27, Arthur^ Lord 
Balmerino, both beheaded August 18, 1746, for their share in the 
rebellion on behalf of Prince Charles Edward, ^e Pretender. They 
were taken prisoners at the battle of Culloden. Their bodies were 
buried at the west end of the chapel, in the same grave where 
that of (28) Simon, Lord Lovat, another of the chiefs of tMs rebellion, 
who was beheaded 7th of A^ril, 1747, was also placed. The coffin- 
plates, with inscriptions (discovered in some excavations a little 
while ago), were placed against the west wall of the church. Lord 
Lovat was the last malefactor beheaded in this country. An altar 
tomb bears the figures of Sir B. Cholmondeley, Lieutenant of the 
Tower (temp, Henry VII.), also of his wife. 

In the BoYAL Mint on Tower Hill, the coinage for the United 
Kingdom is produced. No coin is allowed to ^ issued until a 
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portion has been tested by Her Majesty's assayer; lie afterwards 
preserves one piece of eadb kind of coin in a pyx (Greek name for 
box) or casket, and these coins are compared by a jury with the 
standard plates kept in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey — a test 
called the Trial of the Pyx. The various processes of coining may 
l^e seen " by visitors who have previously obtained a written order 
from the Master of the Mint — available but for one day marked 
thereon, and for a small number of persons, not exceeding six, the 
numb^ to be stated when the application is made." It may be 
mentioned that the Silver Coins of the realm contain 925 p^rts of 
silver and 75. parts of jtlloy in every 1000 parts ; and the Gold Coins 
contain 916|rdflt of pure gold to the 1000. 

The Teinity Housk on Tower Hill was built by Samuel Wyatt for a 
corporation, founded temp. Henry YIII., having for its object the 
increase and encouragement of navigation, the regulation of light- 
houses and sea-marks, <&a, and incorporated as " The Masters, 
Wardens, and A0sistants of the Guild or Fraternity or Brotherhood 
of the most Glorious and Undividable Trinity, and of St. Clement 
in the parish of Deptford." There are here many pictures and busts 
of celebrated persons, and a large painting by Gainsborough of the 
'Elder Brethren of the Trinity House.' The Museum contains 
some interesting naval relics and curiosities. Applications for admis- 
sion are to be made to the Secretary. The first stone of the New 
Tower Bridge was laid by the Prince of Wales, 21st June, 1886, and 
the Bridge is approaching completion. 

Lowi:b Thames Street is that part of Thames Street below London 
Bridge, the above-bridge portion being known as Upper Thames 
Street. We have alr^y traversed ttie former. The south side 
of Upp«r Thames Street, now occupied by wharves, was once the 
site of riverside pals^^s, an4 iii the lanes upon the north side were 
once to be seen merchants' mansiqns, which, if not equal to the, 
edifijces of stately Venice, might at least vie with many of the Hotels 
of Old Paris. 

In the ohurphyard of St. Benet, PouI^b TFAar/ (bet ween 225 and 226 
Upper Thames Street), the great architect liiigo Jones was buried, 
June 1653. He was bom in Cloth Fair, Smithfield, in.l572. Inigo 
is Spanish for Ignatius, which was the name of his father, a London 
dothworker. Of Inigo Jones— claimed by Pennant as of Welsh blood, 
because (tf his surname and '* his violent passions," — ^Horace Walpole 
said, " his name alone would save England from the reproach of not 
having her representative at that date among the arts; she 
adopted Holbein and Vandyke ; she borrowed Bubens ; she produced 
In^ Jones." 

^e Church of 8k Magnus^ destroyed in the Great Fire, was rebuilt 
by Sir 0. Wren, 1676. In it is a monument to Miles Goverdale, once 
rector of this churcbi who wa^ b^ri^ her^ The inscription sets 
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forth that "in 1635 the first English Bible was published tiiider 
his direction." The footway tinder the tower, a curious arrange- 
ment, was made in 1760, without interfering with the structure, 
or its uses. 

The Wetgh-house Chapel (Independent), on Fish Street Hill, was of 
historical note, dating from the Act of Uniformity. Its name was 
derived from the King's Weigh-house, which stood on this site, and 
which was used " for weighing all merchandise brought from beyond 
the seas at the King's beam." The upper floor of the old weigh-* 
house was the first chapel. The site of the chapel being required for 
railway purposes, the whole structure was removed in 1 883. 

Old Swan Stairs, leading to the landing-stages for river steam- 
boats, was a noted " stairs " of the fifteenth century. On Lawrence 
PouNTNEY Hill lived Dr. William Harvey, who here discovered the 
circulation of the blood. Dowgate (the Dowr or Water Gate) was 
the way from Watling Street to the river. Queenhithe, so called 
from being the hithe or landing-place of Eleanor, queen of Henry 
II., who possessed the adjoining property, was in Stowe's time the 
chief water-gate of the city. On Addle Hill stood the palace of the 
Anglo-Saxon king Adelstan or Athelstan, after whom it was named. 



PALL MALL EAST, PALL MALL, ST. JAMES'S AND 
BUCKINGHAM PALACES, AND PIMLICO. 

PALL MALL, one-third of a mile long, derives its name from the 
French game of Faitte-Maille (see p. 98). The tricomered block 
of houses, which stands upon the west side of Trafalgar Square, 
occupies the space between Cock^pur Street and Pall Mall East, one of 
the most prominent positions in London. If we take the upper line 
of road called Pall Mall Easty we shall pass upon our right Whitcomb 
Street, formerly Hedge Lane, before mentioned, and just beyond it, at 
6 a, the OaUery of the Boyal Society of Painters in Water Colours, of which 
Sir John Gilbert is the president. Opposite is Messrs. Colnaghis well- 
known print and picture shop. A few paces farther west is Suffolk 
Street, in which is the entrance to the United University Club-house, 
built in 1824, by Wilkes & Deering, for 600 members of Oxford and 
600 of Cambridge Universities. 

Suffolk Street is chiefly noted for having been the scene of a political 
brawl. On January 30, 1735, some young gentlemen belonging to 
the Puritan Calves' Head Clvh, met at a tavern in this street to 
celebrate the anniversary of the death of Charles I. It is said that 
a bleeding calf s head was thrown out of the wi^do^v^ of ihp ti^yenj 
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into the street, where some boys had lit up a bonfire, and that the 
members of the club then drank the toast of " Confusion to the race 
of Stuart." Stones were flung, the tavern windows broken, and a 
riot ensued which required a body of soldiers to suppress. On the 
eastern side of Suffolk Street is the Gallery of the Society of British 
Artists, founded in 1823, in consequence of the limited space for 
exhibition at Somerset House. Admission Is, Bichard Cohden used, 
in his later days, to lodge in this street, and died here April 2, 1865. 
The Statue erected to h£ memory is set up in Camden Town. The 
address of the Cchden Club is 53 St. John's Park, N. 

Of Cochspur Street and its -vicinity much might be said did space 
allow. Spring Gardens was a bowling-green in tbe time of Charles 
I., and in the second Charles's reign, a noted rendezvous for the 
gallants of the period. The celebrated tavern, mentioned by Pepys 
and others, called LocJcefs Ordinary, was upon this site. " Locket's 
stands where gardens once did spring." Mrs, Centlivre lived in 
Spring Gardens, and died there in the house of her third husband, 
Joseph Centlivre, chief cook to Queen Anne. Golley Gibber lived near 
the Bull's Head Tavern, in Old Spring Garden, and John Milton (when 
Latin Secretary to Cromwell) lodged in a house opening to Spring 
Gardens. An equestrian Statue of George JIT., by M. C. "Wyatt, 
occupies the ground where Cockspur Street and Pall Mall East meet. 

We now arrive at the bottom of the Haymarket, under the colon- 
nade of Her Majesty's Theatre, This edifice (to hold 1800) was 
rebuilt, 1868-69, after its second destruction by fire — the usual fate 
of theatres. The first Italian Opera-house in England was built 
by Sir John Vanbrugh on this site, and opened 1705 ; it was burnt 
down in 1789, and re-erected next year. Nash & Eepton, in 1820, 
built the colonnade and the Boyal Opera Arcade, The Haymarket 
front of Her Majesty's is decorated with a basso-relievo by Bubb, 
illustrating the progress of Music. It was at Her Majesty's Theatre 
that Jenny Lind .obtained her wonderful success. The nightly 
expenses of this house have ranged from £700 to £1000 during the 
season. 

A few yards higher up, and upon the east side of the Haymarket, is 
the Haymarket Theatre, long noted for its comedies. It was originally 
built in 1720, and opened as the " New French Theatre." English 
plays, operas, &c., afterwards were performed; including Gay's 
* Beggars' Opera,' first played at the Old Duke's Theatre, Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, in 1727. Fielding wrote his Pasquin for this theatre 
during his lesseeship, and by such satires on the Ministry provoked 
the passing of the Licensing Act. Samuel Foote was manager here 
for thirty years, and then sold the theatre to George Colman, who was 
succeeded by his son, Colman the younger. In 1820 the "Little 
Theatre" was taken down, and the present edifice was built on its 
site, by Nash, and opened in 1821. For many years, the Haymarket 
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was noted for its, good management by Mr. B. Webster, atid still 
longer by Mr. Buckstone. Afterwards it passed into the bands of 
Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft, wbo have only lately retired from tbe stage. 

Passing liirestwards tbrongb Pall Mall, we observe at 120 the 
Exhibition of French Artists, and at No. 6 Messrs. Graves's noted print- 
shop, nearly, opposite to which is the entrance to the United Service 
Clm, sometimes called the Senior United Service Club, to distinguish 
it from the Junior United Service Club. The first-named edifice 
was built in 1829, after a design by Nash, who was the great 
planner and designer of all the neighbouring Crown ^ property in 
Waterloo Place and Begent Street. There are some handsome 
portraits of naval and military heroes to be seen at this dub, and 
a few paintings, among which may be remarked Stanfield's * Battle of 
Trafalgar.' 

Upon the open space between the United Service Club-house and 
the Athenasum Club, and between the Ouards' Crimecm Memorial^ 
(designed by Bell, and cast from cannon taken at Sebastopol), and 
the Duke of York's Column (see p. 98), stood the once celebrated 
Carlton House^ built by Lord Carlton, and occupied as a residence by 
George, Prince Eegent, afterwards George IV. Carlton House was 
taken down in 1827, but its name survives in the present CarUon 
House Terrace and the Carlton Club. There are four memorial 
statues in the space between the Terrace and the two dub-houses 
above named ; one, by Marochetti, to Colin Campbell, Lord Clyde (cL 
1863), the reliever of Lucknow; one, by Noble, to Sir John FranUin, 
the lost Arctic navigator ; and two, by Boehm, to Sir John Fox Burgayne 
(d. 1871), military engineer, and Lord Lawrence of Indian famie. 

The Athenjeum Club-house was erected by Decimus Burton in 
1829; the Club itself dates from 1823, and consists of gentlemen 
eminent in literature, science, and art, and distinguished members 
of the learned professions. The architecture of the club-house is 
Grecian, with a frieze copied from that of the Parthenon. 

Upon the north side of Pall Mall, at the comer opposite the Athenoeuvny 
is the National Conservative Clvh, Adjoining the Athenceum is the 
Travellers' Clvib, which was instituted in 1814, for gentlemen who shall 
have travelled out of the British Islands, to a distance of at least 500 
miles from London, in a direct line — a feat not diflScult or uncommon 
in these days of railways and steamships, but otherwise in 1814. 
The Travellers' Club-house was designed by Barry, and built in 
1832. Next door are the Eeform Club Chambers, and then the 
Reform Club-house, built also by Barry, 1838-9. The Eeform Club 
was established in 1836 to provide a congenial home for the Eeformers 
of the United Kingdom, whether they were old Wlugs, moderate 
Liberals^ or extreme Eadicals. It consists of 1000 members of 
Parliament and others of the Liberal party, and possesses an excel- 
lent library. 
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We are now in ^he very heart, so to speak, of club-land. Several 
palatial-looking edifices are ranged upon the south side of Pall 
Mall; and upon the north, among others are the MarUterouffh 
Olub'houBe at No. 52, the Army and Navy Club-house and the JwMor 
Carlton Club-hotise (this last is greatly extended or rather rebuilt), 
each of which is as large, perhaps larger, than either of its opposite 
neighbours. With such luxurious buildings surrounding us, we can 
readily realise the humour of Captain Morris, in the lines — 

*'Iii town let me live then, in town let me die, 
For in trnth I can't relish the country, not I ; 
If one mnst have a villa in snmmer to dwell, 
Oh, give me the sweet shady side of Pall Mall." 

The Carlton Club-house, established by the first Duke of Wellington 
to resist the first Beform Bill, and ever since the rendezvous of the 
chiefs of the Conservative party, is next door to its rival, the Beform. 
The Carlton is, however, the grander-looking edifice, its polished 
granite columns being a great contrast to the simplicity of the style 
of its neighbour. This house was built by Sir Bobert Smirke, and 
improved by his brother, Mr. Sydney Smirke. Its facade is of the 
Italian school of architecture. 

At 86 is the War Office, in front of which is a Statue in memory 
of the late Bight Hon. Sidney Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, Secretary 
of State for War (died 1861). 

On the opposite, or north side of Pall Mall, is the Army and Navy 
Club-house, already mentioned, the entrance to which is in a short 
street leading from Pall Mall into St. James's Square. At No. 14 St. 
James's Square is the East India U.S. Club-house, at 11, the Windham 
Club-house, at 12, the London Library, at 10, the SoMt^ry Club-house, 
and at 7, the Vine Club. In the centre of the Square (which dates 
from 1674-76) is a Staiue of WiUiam III. At No. 21, George III. 
was bom. 

Turning back into Pall Mall, we shall proceed, as before, westwards. 
At Nos. 81 and 82 is Schomberg House, the residence of the Duke 
of Schomberg, killed at the battle of the Boyne, 1690. ^ It was 
subsequently divided into three houses. In the west wing Gains^ 
borough the painter lived, from 1777 to 1788, and died there. Next 
door, that is to say, at No. 79 (but the house is now rebuilt, and is 
the oflBce of the Eagle Insurance Company), lived Nell Gwynne, 
from 1670 to 1687, when she died. It was from the garden of this 
house, then abutting upon St. James's Park, that Evelyn " saw and 
heard a familiar discourse between the King (Charles II.) and Mrs. 
Nellie, as they called an impudent comedian ; she looking out of her 
garden on a terrace at the top of the wall, and the King standing on 
the green walk tinder it." 

The Oxford and Cambridge Club-house, occupying from 71 to 76 
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Fall Mall, was built in 1838 by Sydney Smirke, for 1000 members of 
the two Universities, 500 from each. Above the principal windows 
are bas-reliefs from designs by Sir E. Smirke, representing Minerva 
and Apollo presiding on Pamasstis ; Homer singing to a warrior, a 
female, and a youth ; Virgil reciting his Georgics to a group of 
peasants ; Milton and his daughter ; Shakespeare, attended by Tragedy 
and Comedy ; Newton explaining his system ; Bacon, his philosophy. 
Opposite, at 52, is the Marlborough Omb-housej a small coterie patro- 
nised by the Prince of Wales. The Guards' Club-house, No, 70, was 
built in 1848-50, by Harrison. The members of this Club are 
limited to the officers of Her Majesty's three regiments of Foot 
Guards. The Beaconsfield Club-house^ just beyond, was erected upon 
a precious bit of ground lying between Marlborough House and Pall 
Mall. The space was small, so the architect provided room by rearing 
a lofty structure, which unfortunately dwarfs its neighbours. 

Marlborough House, St. James's, the residence of H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales, was built, 1709-10, by Sir Christopher Wren, for the first 
Duke of Marlborough. The Great Duke died here in 1722. Here 
the first Duchess loved to speak of the King as ** neighbour George," 
he being at St. James's Palace. In 1817 the house was purchased by 
the Crown for Princess Charlotte and Prince Leopold, and it was the 
Prince's house for many years. Queen Adelaide lived in it after the 
death of William IV. This building was used for the Exhibition of 
the Vernon Collection of Pictures, after it was settled upon the 
Prince of Wales, down to 1859 ; and here commenced, in the npper 
rooms, a School of Design, which, with those pictures, was afterwards 
removed to the galleries of South Kensington Museum. 

St. James's Palace, at the bottom of St. James's Street and the south- 
west comer of Pall Mall, was built on the site of a religious house 
dating from considerably before the Conquest and dedicated to St. 
James. Henry VIII. obtained possession of the house, pensioned off the 
inmates, pxQled down some of the buildings, bought the surrounding 
meadows, and there built what was called the " Manor House," said 
to have been planned by Holbein — ** a faire mansion and a parke for 
his greater commoditie and pleasure." That called Holbein's Gate- 
house still faces St. James's Street. King Edward and Queen Eliza- 
beth seldom came to St. James's ; but Mary retired hither during the 
absence of her husband in Spain, and died here, as also did Prince 
Henry, eldest son of James I. Charles I. enlarged the palace and lived 
in it ; his son, Charles II., was bom here, as also his other children. 
From St. James's Palace, where he sle|)t the night before his execu- 
tion, Charles I. walked, guarded by solcuers, through St. James's Park 
to Whitehall, where he was beheaded. James II. escaped hence on 
his abdication, and in female disguise reached Gravesend. Here 
Monk stopped while planning the Eestoration; and in the old 
bedchamber next the lev^e-room was bom (the old Pretender) James, 
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tlie Bon of James II., by Mary of Modena ; it having been alleged by 
the Whigs of the period that the baby was conveyed in a " warming- 
pan " into the Queen's bed. The " Court of St. James's " dates from the 
time of William III., for it was not till the burning of Whitehall that 
this palace became the place for State ceremonies; William and 
Mary did not reside in it, but at Kensington Palace. The fourth 
plate of Hogarth's * Hake's Progress ' shows the Palace gateway in 
1735. George III. celebrated his marriage, and George IV. was bom 
here, and as Prince of Wales he was married at Carlton House. 
Queen Victoria was married at St. James's Chapel Royal. William IV. 
and Queen Adelaide resided at St. James's. In the outer or east 
court the Guard is relieved every morning at a quarter to eleven, 
and the Band plays for a quarter of an hour; the visitor to London 
should make a point of attending. The Chapel Boyal, St James's^ is 
v^rell worth seeing, though of little interest architecturally, beyond 
its Holbein ceiling. Admission is usually to be obtained to Divine 
Services at 10, 12, and half-past 5 on Sundays, by ticket from the 
Lord Chamberlain or the Bishop of London. 

Clarence House, adjoining St. James's Palace, and built for the 
Duke of Clarence, afterwards William IV., was fitted up and renovated 
for H.E.H. the Duke of Edinburgh upon his marriage with the 
Princess Marie of Eussia, and they reside here. 

Bridgewater House, on the east side of the Green Park, with entrance 
ill Cleveland Eow, contains a fine collection of pictures principally 
from the Duke of Orleans' collection. Among the chief are Guide's 
' Assumption of the Virgin '; Eaphael's * Vierge au Palmier,' Poussin's 
* Seven Sacraments,' * Moses striking the Eock,' Turner's * Gale at 
Sea,' and the * Chandos Portrait of Shakespeare,' bought at the Stowe 
sale in 1848 for 355 guineas. 

Stafford House in St. James's Park, close to St. James's Palace, was 
built for the Duke of York, second son of George III., and sold to 
the Duke of Sutherland. It is considered the finest private mansion 
in London. ' The Sutherland Gallery of Pictures, though not large, 
is valuable and interesting ; it includes three fine paintings from 
the Soult collection, and Delaroche's picture of * Strafford on his 
way to the Scaffold.' A marble tablet with profile portrait by 
Fabrucci commemorative of General Garibaldi's visit to this country 
in 1864, and his hospitable reception at this house, was set up here 
with the Duke's permission by a committee of Italians in London, 
upon the first anniversary of Garibaldi's death, June 2, 1882, and 
unveiled by Mr. Gladstone. 

St. James's Park contains ninety-one acres, enclosed by Henry VIII. 
and improved by Charles II. and George IV. It has the Horse 
Guards on the east, Pall Mall and St. James's Palace on the north, 
Buckingham palace and the Green Park on the west, and, upon the 
south, Birdcage Walk, Queen's Square, and Westminster ; but it is of 
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very unequal proportions. In the open space in front of the Horse 
Guards, now called the Parade and formerly the TiU-yard (seb 
p. 21), is a Mortar left behind by the French in their retreat from 
Salamanca, which was presented to the Prince Begent by the Spanish 
Government. Here also, on the opposite side of the Parade, is a 
Turkish gun, taken from the French in Egypt. At a northern 
corner of the Parade is a gate leading into Spnng Oardens, past the 
Office of the Metropolitan Board of Works. Westwards is the Dtike of 
York's Calumny erected in 1833, of Scotch granite^ 124 feet hi^h, designed 
by Wyatt, surmounted by a statue by Westmacott. Admission Qd, to 
the top of this column, between 12 and 4, from May to September 
inclusire. The Mall extends from this point to Buckingham Palace, 
i.e., about half a mile. Here Charles II. and his courtiers often 
played at paille-maiUey an ancient game in which mallets and balls 
were used, the latter being driven through an iron hoop suspended 
from an arm fixed to a high pole. It is said that when Queen 
Caroline, the wife of Georgje II., who occupied St. James's Palace, 
talked of shutting out the public from St. James's Park and con- 
verting it into a palace-garden, she asked Walpble what it would cost, 
and he replied, " Only three crowns." The Wellington Barracks^ 
built near the site of Bosamon^s Pond, once famous for assignations 
and love suicides, were first occupied by troops in 1814. The Orna- 
mental Water in ^e centre of St. James's Park is provided with a 
few boats for hire ; the aquatic birds upon this water are extremely 
varied in character and plumage. Across the lake is a light iron 
Bridge connecting the Mall with Westminster, 

Buckingham Palace was built by Nash and Blore (1825-37), upon 
the site of Buckingham House, which had been erected by Sheffield, 
Duke of Buckingham, in 1703, and purchased by George III. in 
1761. In 1776 Buckingham House was settled on Queen Charlotte, 
in exchange for Somerset House, and it was here that the King's 
Library was collected by George III., " the finest and most complete 
ever formed by a single individual," 80,000 volumes, exclusive of 
pamphlets, which was presented by George IV. to the British Museum 
m 1823. William IV. and Queen Adelaide did not occupy Bucking- 
ham Palace, but Queen Victoria took up her residence here in 1837. J 
In 1846 the erection of the east side commenced, and a spacious ball- ' 
room has since been added. The State Apartments are the Green 
Drawing-room, in the centre of the east front ; the Ball-roOm, on the 
south side; the Grand Saloon for concerts; and the Throne Room, 
64 feet long, hung in crimson satin. In this room Privy Councils 
used to be held, and here Her Majesty holds her Court The Picture 
Gallery contains some fine examples of Dutch and Flemish art, and Sir 
Joshua Eeynolds' * Death of Dido ' and * Cymon and Iphigenia,' also 
his own portrait in spectacles ; Wilkie's * Penny Wedding * and 
•Blindman's Buff'; some works by Gainsborough; Sir Peter Lely's 
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* Anne Hyde, Duchess of York*; Zofl&kny's 'Florentine Gallery* and 
the * Royal Academy, 1773,' &c. In the Garden is the Palace Chapely 
also a lake of five acres, and a pavilion or garden-hoiroe ; the whole 
grounds of Buckingham Palace comprise about forty-three acres. The 
Queen's Stables or Mews^ in Buckingham Palace Road, covering 3^ 
acres, at the rear of the Palace, were built in 1824, and consist of 
two quadrangles, entered by a Doric archway beneath a clock-tower. 
It contains stabling for 147 hordes, 17 large coach-houses to hold 
70 or 80 carriages, also a riding-house, 200 ft. by 50 ft., and numerous 
official residences occupied by 230 persons. In the first quadrangle 
are Her Majesty's State^joach (which cost £6661), and the carriages ; 
in the second quadrangle the horses. In the harness-room is the 
red-morocco State-haniess for eight horses, with massive silver-gilt 
furniture ; each set of harness weighing 1 cwt. Admission to the 
Buckingham Palace Stables may be obtained by an order from the 
Master of the Horse. 

In BuckingTiam Palace Rood we are in Pxmlioo, once noted for 
its Gardens for public entertainment, of which the chief was known 
as • Jenny's Whim.' The District Post-office, and Buckingham Palace 
JSotelj one of the largest hotels in London, face the garden wall of 
Buckingham Palace. Farther west Arabella Sow turns off a little 
to the north, and the road is continued past Orosvenor Place to Hyde 
Park Comer. If, however, we pursue our way thrpugh Bucking- 
ham Palace Road but a little farther, we shall cross a main 
thoroughfare, the left or eastern side of which almost immediately 
becomes Victoria Street, Westminster — a modem street of mansions 
divided into suites of chambers or flats, which has been recently 
constructed upon the site of OU Tothill Fields. The Tothill Fields 
Prison, built in 1834 upon the site of a Bridewell, said to have been 
erected in 1618, was demolished in 1884. It was of late used for 
women exclusively. A large Soman Catholic Cathedral will occupy 
chief part of the prison site. The Stores of the Army and Navy Co- 
operative Society are at 117 Victoria Street. Victoria Station, at the 
western end of the street, is a double terminus serving for two 
railways — ^the London, Brighton and South Coast Railway, and 
the London, Chatham and Dover Railway; and connected with 
these, by subterranean passages, is the Victoria Station of the Under- 
ground or Metropolitan District Railway. Abutting on Victoria 
Station ,is the Orosvenor Hotel, one of the handsomest and most 
extensive of railway hotels in London. Beyond is Pimlieo Boad, 
leading to Queen's Road, Chelsea ; or the pedestrian may, by turning 
more immediately to the left of Pimlieo jHoad, pass over the Chelsea 
Bridge to Battersea Park (see p. 194). South of Victoria Station 
runs the Vattxhall Bridge Boad to Vauxhall Bridge (see p. 195) ; 
Tram-carff carry passengers down this road (see p. 251) at frequent 
intervals. 

H 2 
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KEGENT STREET, THROUGH PORTLAND PLACE TO 
REGENT'S PARK. 

REGENT Street, the handeomest street of shops in London, 
was built from about 1813, by Nash, the architect, as a specula- 
tion ; and it proved to him an nnprofitable one. It commences from 
the line of Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, and traverses the ground 
formerly occnpied by St. Jameses Market and Swallow Street. Of St. 
James's Market, (where it is said George III., then a young prince, 
made the acquaintance of Hannah Lightfoot, niece to a Quaker 
linen-draper there), scarcely a trace remains. In Waterloo Place, 
stands the monumental group, by Bell, to the memory of the 
soldiers of the Foot Guards who fell in the Crimea. The first 
house upon the right or east side, where the Place begins to 
narrow, is the PaU MaU Cluby founded, 1870, upon a non-political 
basis, by an influential Committee, assisted by Mr. Herbert Fry. 
At the north-east corner of Charles Street is the Junior United 
Service Clvh-house, built by Sir R. Smirke, R. A., in 1824. At 
the opposite comer of that Street, leading into St. James's Square, 
stands the Hotel Continental and Bestaurant. Howell and James's 
fashionable jewellery and mercery establishment is at this end of 
Begent Street. St. Philip's Church, built by Repton, is on the same 
side of the way. Opposite, is the building erected by Nash for 
his own residence, and which obtained some reputation under the 
name of the QaUery of Illustration^ as a place of entertainment when 
occupied by Mr. and Mrs. German Reed, whose entertainment is now 
removed to Langham Place. The Baleigh Club is next door, and over 
the way are the Junior Army and Navy Co-operative Stores, established 
1879. A little above this point. Regent Street is intersected by 
Jermyn Street (see p. 106), and a few paces farther by Piccadilly (see 
p. 108), where is formed Piccadilly Circus. Northwards, is the County 
Fire OflSce, and in the bend westerly begins Begenfs Quadrant, 
originally provided with two Doric colonnades, which had a peculiarly 
handsome architectural efifect, but these being found to darken the 
shops, and to encourage loungers of questionable character, were 
removed in November, 1848, considerably to the advantage of the 
shopkeepers and their business. On the right, before entering the 
Quadrant, under an archway, is the entrance to the CafS Monica 
Bestaurant, a large and handsome building, erected 1879, to comprise 
all the appointments of the best of these Parisian-like establishments. 
The London Pavilion and Piccadilly Bestaurant, a recent building, is 
near this spot, nearly opposite to which is the Criterion Bestauranty 
which includes under its roof, the Criterion Theatre. On the eastern 
side of the Quadrant is the CajfS Boyal {NicoWs) Bestaurant, and nearly 
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LIFE ASSDRANCE ASSOCIATION. 

OFFZOXSS :- 

12, WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON, 8.W. 

FRAS. E. OOLENSO, M.A., F.I.A., Actuary & Sec. 

120, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 

WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D., Manager. 



DIRECTORS. 

JAMES KEDPOOBD BULWEB, Esq., Q.C., Chairman. 
FBESTON KABSLAKE, Esq., Deputy-CJuiirman. 

CHABLES GILES-FULLEB, Esq. 
GEOBGE D. STIBBABD, Esq. 
HENBY JOHN TBOTTEB, Esq., M.P. 



HENBY PBATT BABLOW, Esq. 
EBEDEBICK WM. CALDWELL, Esq. 
Capt. A. B. T. CHILTON. 
Col. The Hon. WM. JAS. COLVILLE. 



With a Board of Directors in Edinburgh. 



Subscribed Capital . £1,000,000 
Invested Funds . . £1,390,000 
Net Income . . . £190,000 



Assurances in Force £4,434,000 
Claims Paid . . . £2,400,000 
Bonuses divided to 
1886 £899,000 



DOUBLE PAYMENT ENDOWMENTS — a new and pecu- 
liarly advantageous Method of Assurance. 

Policies, after five years, world-wide and indisputable. 
Claims payable immediately after proof of death and title. 



'SPECIALLY LOW Bates of Premium for Assurances with- 
out Profits. 

NINE-TENTHS of the ENTIRE PROFITS divided among 
the Assured every Five Years. 

BONUS ADDITIONS have never been lower than One 
Pound Ten Shillings per cent, per annum on Whole Life 
Participating Policies. 

LOANS granted in connexion with Life Assurance on Life In- 
terests, Eeversions, and other Securities ; Interest Five per cent. 

FRANCIS E. COLENSO, 
Ig, Waterloo Place, London, S, W. Actuary and Secretary* 
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fikoing it, on the southern side, is the chief entrance to St. Jameses Sail 
and Bestaurant (see p. 110). Vigo Street leads directly to the top of the 
Albany and the end of Savile BoWj where are the offices of the Boyal 
Geographical Society (see p. 112); also, at No. 2, the Boyal London 
Yacht Clubt at 4, the Scientific Club^ and at 17, the Burlington Fine Arts 
Club. At No. 12 Savile Eow lived George Grote, the historian. At 
169 Regent Street is Blanchard^a Bestaurant^ and at 229, Verey*s Cafe 
JBestaurant, 

Crossing Regent Street from Vigo Street (named after a famous 
naval victory over the French and Spaniards), we proceed to Golden 
Square, a quarter once highly fashionable, inhabited by lords and 
ministers of state, and that not so very long since; for the whole 
of this part of London was open country in the time of Charles II. 
Macaulay tells us that at the period of the Restoration, a rambler, in 
what is now the gayest and most crowded part of Begent Street, 
*' found himself in a solitude, and was sometimes so fortunate as to 
have a shot at a woodcock. On the north, the Oxford Road ran 
between hedges. Three or four hundred yards to the south were the 
garden walls of a few great houses which were considered as quite out 
of town. On the west was a meadow renowned for a spring from 
which long afterwards Conduit Street was named. On the east was a 
field (the Pest Field), not to be passed without a shudder by any 
Londoner of that age. There, as in a place far from the haunts of men, 
had been dug, when the Great Plague was raging, a pit into which 
the dead-carts had nightly shot corpses by scores. It was popu- 
larly believed that the place was deeply tainted." .... No foundations 
were laid there before the time of George the Second. The Great 
Plague of London began in December, 1664, and continued to Novem- 
ber, 1666. Deaths occurred at the rate of 1000 to 7000 a week, 
amongst a population comparatively small; 4000 once. died in one 
night; there died in the whole kingdom of the plague (1664-5) no less 
than 68,596. De Foe's account of it is indubitably the most wonderful 
piece of writing of the kind ever produced. He describes it as if 
he had been an eye-witness of all the portents and the horrors, as if 
he "actually saw the blazing star which portended the calamity; 
beheld the grass growing in the streets, read the inscriptions on the 
house-doors, heard the bellman cry, * Bring out your dead,' saw the 
dead-carts pass, and the pits dug for the unfortunate victims." The 
Great Pit, 40 feet long by 16 broad, and 20 feet deep, described by 
De Foe as the chief burial-place for the city, was dug in the churchyard 
of the parish of Aldgate, but this was but one of many such receptacles. 
The disease known as the Plague began with the symptoms of fever, 
— shivering, nausea, headache. If carbuncles appeared and could be 
induced to suppurate, recovery was probable, but usually the patient 
Buflfered intense pain, and, in delirious frenzy, many tried to escape 
torment by diowning themselves. Of the uninfected pome resorted 
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to prayers and religious exercises, but itot a few recklessly abandoned 
themselves to diG(4pation and riot. 

Archbi9h(yp Tenism^s Chapel^ betwee?i472 and.l74Eogent Siareet, was 
built in 1702, and, shares in the pi:Qceeds of the archbishop's estate left 
for Ihe purposes of^tlus ohapd, and for the endowment of his Orammar 
Schoolf now in Leicester Square (see p. 15). Hanover Chapel was built 
by Cockerell, 1823-5 ; it stands between Princes Street and Hanover 
Street Argyll Place leads into Qreat Marlborough Street^ wherein is 
Marlborough Street Police Court. Just beyond Argyll Street is Regent 
Circus, Oxford Street, at its intersection with Begent Street, one of the 
busiest parts of London. 

The UHtJROH of All Saints, Margaret Street, Eegent Street, is con- 
sidered one of the handsomest of moderii Oothic churches after the 
design of Mr. Butterfield, architect. Its painted windows, marble 
decorations, polished granite piers, with carved alabaster capitals ; its 
frescoes, by the late W. Dyce, IJ. A., and low choir screen of alabaster, 
are the accessories to a High-church service, which attracts many 
of the upper classes. At 93 Mortimer Place is the German Atheneeum 
Club. 

The Polttgchnio Instxtution, a cheap place of instructive amusement, 
erected in 1838, was abolished as such in 1882. It became (Sept. 
1882) the Polytechnic Taung Men*s Christian Institute, which provides, 
besides other means of recreation and instruction. Technical and 
Scientific Classes in connection with various trades and manufactures. 
Langham Place was built upon the site of Foley House, and named 
after Sir James Langham. ^ere also stands the Langham Hotel, a 
magnificent structure upon the scale of the largest railway hotels of 
recent date, and chiefly noted as being a great resort of travelling 
Americans. 

All Souls' Church, Langham Place, was built bjr Nash, in 1822-5 ; 
and though not in the most attractive of ecclesiafitical styles, it is 
not ill-suited to the surroundiiig houses. Nash was the great intro- 
ducer of stucco. He taught how ^^ood or bad bricks might be 'con- 
cealed by cement, and made to imitate Bath stone. The following 
epigram is worth remembering :— * 

" AnsnstoB at Borne was for bnilding renowned. 
And of marble he left what of brick he had foond ; 
Bot is not onr Nash too a very great master, 
Who found ns all briok and who left us all plaster?" 

There is a well-known School for Artists mLangham PZace,and at 4 Lang- 
ham Place is St. George's Hall, wherein is given Mr. and Mrs. Oerman 
Seed^s Entertainment. Portland Place is a wide and noble street of 
mansions, built by the Brothers Adam (1778), and named after, the 
Duke of Portland, the owner of the land about this quarter. It is 
continued to Park Crescent, across which runs Marylebone Soad^ and 
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beyond the Crescent, a broad walk or avenue, in a line with Portland 
Flaoe, is carried straight through Begent's Park and alongside of the 
Boyal Zoological Gardens. 

Ekqent's Pabc (named after the Prince Eegent), of 472 acres, 
containing part of what was known as Maryle^e Park or Fields, 
lies between the south foot of Primrose Hill and the Maryhhone Boad^ 
and was formed in 1812 by Nash the architect, who also built most 
of the terraces which surround it, nearly all of which are Crown 
property. In the south-west portion is a lake with three forks 
crossed by suspension bridges. In the south part of the Park is the 
Inner Circle, the whole of which is occupied by the Garden of the 
BoycU Botanic Society (inst. 1839), open every week-day from nine 
till sunset, and on Sundays after two o'clock, to persons presenting 
orders from Pellows of the Society. Artists and Students have free 
admission from 9 to 1 on recommendations from their teachers. The 
Garden of the ToocophUite Society is situated in the road leading from the 
Inner Circle to Marylebone Eoad. 

At the north end of the Park are the Gardens of the Zoological 
Society, Admission from nine till dusk ; Mondays 6d, other days !«., 
except Sundays, when admission is only by Fellows' order. The 
Zoological Collection includes 1366 birds, 756 quadrupeds, 429 reptiles^ 
and is one of the sights of London. The hippopotamus, the monkey 
house, the snakes, the fishes, the seals, the bears, are well worth a visit. 
The lions, &c., are fed at 4 p.m. in summer, and at 3 p.m. in November, 
December and January. A promenade at the * Zoo,' on a fine Sunday 
afternoon in the London season, is a pleasant opportunity for seeing 
fashionable life in London. <*If I have cares in my mind," wrote 
Thack^^y, " I come to the Zoo, and fancy they don't pass the gate. 
I recognise my friends, my enemies, in countless cages. I entertained 
the eagle, the vulture, the old billy-goat, and the black-pated, crimson- 
necked, blear-eyed, baggy, hook-beaked old marabout stork, yesterday 
at dinner." 

On the east side of Begent's Park is St. Katharine*8 Hospitdt, an 
ancient foundation for charitable uses, now serving as a retreat for 
old servants of the Crown. The Marquis of Hertford* s Villa is in the 
outer road, its portico is an adaptation of the Temple of the Winds, 
at Athens ; in a recess near the entrance are the clock and two gigantic 
statues, with clubs and bells, from old St. Dunstan's Church, Fleet 
Street. From the top of Primrose Hill is to be enjoyed upon a fine 
morning one of the most extensive views of London. Primrose Hill 
in Charles II/s reign was rendered notorious by the murder of Sir 
Edmondbury Godfrey, whose body was found there transfixed with 
a sword, but " with money in his pocket and rings on his fingers." Sir 
Edmondbury had been an active magistrate, and his assassination was 
supposed to have been prompted by the queen ; but although three 
persons were hanged for the cnme, it was believed that the real criminals 
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went unpunisbed. The Shakespeare Oak on the snmmit was planted 
April 23, 1864, to commemorate the tercentenary of the poet's birth. 

The Begenfs Ganal^ City, and Docks Bailway^ intended to utilise the 
north bank of the Begent's Canal, and to connect the west with the 
east end of town, with a terminus upon one branch, in the Barbican, 
and another {md Islington and Kingsland) at St. Katharine's Docks, if 
it can be carried out without too much injury to the residents on tho 
route, may probably soon be made. 



ST. JAMES'S STBEET AND BOND STREET. 

ST. James's Palace (see p. 96) stands at the bottom of St. James's 
Street. Cleveland Bow, upon our left as we look up St. James's 
Street, derived its name from Barbara, Duchess of Cleveland, one of 
Charles the Second's mistresses, who at one time resided on this site. 
At No. 6, Cleveland Row, is the Kennel Club, The first club-house 
which we pass on our way up St. James's Street is the Thatched House 
Club, No. 86, built in 1865 (and first known as the Civil Service 
Club), near the site of the once celebrated Thatched House Tavern, 
long noted for the eminence of its frequenters and for the number 
of its public and club dinners. Over the way, at the comer of Pall 
Mall, was Sam's Library, now a handsome new edifice occupied chiefly 
as offices, and at No. 8, the lodgings of Lord Byron in 1811. At 
74 is the Conservative Club-house, erected from designs by Messrs. 
Basevi and Sydney Smirke, upon the site of a house in which 
Gibbon the historian died. The Conservative Club was established 
in 1840, to receive Conservatives, then too numerous for the Carlton. 
At 69, on the same side of the street, is Arthur's Club, so named 
from its founder, a keeper of White's Chocolate-house, who died in 
1761. In St, James's Place is the entrance to the house of the late 
Samuel Rogers, the author of * The Pleasures of Memory.* The 
mansion overlooks the Green Park, and was the pleasant scene of 
many reunions of the literary celebrities of the last half century. 

In King Street, opposite, is the St. James's Theatre, built by Beazley, 
for the celebrated John Braham, the singer, and opened in 1835. 
One of the earliest pieces played here was the Strange Oentleman, a 
dramatic effort by Charles Dickens in his younger days, which was 
followed by the same writer with an operatic burletta. The Village 
Coquettes, with music by John HuUah. Braham did not, however, 
find his enterprise at this theatre a successful one. It is a house 
which has never hitherto been very remunerative to any of its 
numerous lessees— British or foreign. Neither German nor English 
Opera Imve taken root here, although attempts to establish ik^m w$r^ 
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made under the most favourable auspices. The theatre is now under the 
joint management of Messrs. Hare and Kendal, and has gained a con- 
siderable reputation for high class comedy. Near the St. James's 
Theatre are Willises Booma^ a noted house for public dinners, balls, 
and meetings, known as Almac¥8 (1765-1863), after Mr. Almack, a 
Scotchman, its founder and manager, who had previously farmed 
Brooks's Club. Ordinary mortals can scarcely conceive the import- 
ance once attached to getting admission to Almack's — " the seventh 
heaven of fashion," the gates of which were guarded by seven lady 
patronesses, "whose smiles or frowns consigned men or women to 
happiness or despair, as the case might be." The portraits of members 
of the old Dilettanti Society, which was originally founded at the 
Thatched House Tavern for Sunday evening dinners, — ("the nominal 
qualification for membership," according to Horace Walpole, ** was, 
having been in Italy, the real one being drunk ") — were transferred 
to Willis's, upon the removal of the tavern about 1843. Three of 
these pictures were painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, — himself a 
member of the Society, — which still dines here periodically during 
the London season. "Perhaps the face most interesting to us is that 
of Sir William Hamilton, who sits in the middle of the first picture 
discoursing on his favourite hobby, an Etruscan vase. As one looks 
at him one thinks of the beautiful wife who was to make his name so 
unenviably famous in connexion with Nelson. Opposite Willis's 
Rooms are the well-known auction rooms of Messrs* Christie <fc Manson, 
wherein, during the London season, are disposed of week by week 
the finest pictures and other works of art which thus change hands 
in this country. Many a connoisseur would tell you that the exhibi- 
tions which take place at Christie & Manson's are generally better 
worth seeing than those of any shilling Gallery in London. At No. 3 
King Street, a small tablet in the front of the house testifies that Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte (afterwards Napoleon III.) lived here in 1847, and 
also in 1848, when he was sworn in as one of the 1 50,000 special con- 
stables to suppress the Chartist gatherings. The Prince was cheated 
out of £2000 one night at Crockford's gaming-house (see p. 106), near 
by, but fortunately got his money back again. At 27 King Street is 
the Orleans Club, 

At 64 St. Jameses Street is the Cocoa-tree Club, an old-established 
re-union, named after the Cocoa-tree Chocolate-house, which stood 
here in Queen Anne's time, and was then specially a Tory re- 
sort. "A Whig," wrote De Foe, "will no more go to the Cocoa- 
tree than a Tory will be seen at the CoflEee-house of St. James's." 
From the window of No. 29 St. James's Street, over a printseller's 
shop, Gillray, the caricaturist, threw and killed himself in 1816. 
At No. 60 is Brooks's Clvh^ opened in 1778, and ever since then the 
headquarters of the Whig aristocracy. It was named (like Boodle's 
^nd White's) after its first proprietor, and became famous for its deep 
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gaming, and from being the rendezvous of Charles James Fox and his 
Whig confreres. At 6 Park Place is the University and Pvblic Schools 
Club, at 8 the New United Service. At 28 St. James's Street is Boodle's 
Olub^ of which Fox, Gibbon, and others, were the earliest members. 
It was first known as the Savoir Vivre. The New University Club, 57-8, 
was founded in 1864, in a house just below Bennet Street. No. 50 iQ 
the Devonshire Clvb-hmse^ an offshoot of the Beform Club, established 
in 1874 in the building formerly known as Grockford's gaming-house. 
Crockford died in 1844, and Eaikes, in his journal of that date, says 
of him, " That arch-gambler Crockford is dead, and has left an 
immense fortune. He was originally a low fishmonger in Fish 
Street Hill, near the Monument ; then a * leg ' at Newmarket, and 
keeper, of * hells ' in London. He finally set up the Club in St. James's 
Street, opposite to "White's, with a hazard bank, by which he won 
all the disposable money of the men of fashion in London, which was 
supposed to be two millions." 

In Jermyn Street and the small streets connected with it are several 
excellent hotels for families, and lodging-houses, much in request by 
country gentlemen belonging to the neighbouring clubs. It. was 
named after Henry Jermyn, Earl of St. Albans, who was said to have 
married Henrietta Maria, the Queen-Mother of Charles IL Pennant 
said, " She ruled her first husband. King Charles I., but her second 
husband, a subject, ruled her.^' The Turkish Baths, called the Sam- 
mam, in Jermyn Street are the best of their kind in London, and are, 
resorted to by persons of the higher ranks of society. The poet Tom 
Moore once lodged at 27, Crabbe at 37, and Daniel O'Connell at 
29 Bury Street, Sir Bichard Steele and Swift also lived in that street* 

White's Cluihhouse occupies 36 and 37 St. James'js Street. This club 
was originally founded, in 1698, as White's Chocolaie-house, nearer 
the bottom of St. James's Street. The house was restored and re- 
arranged bv J. Wyatt in 1851. White's was noted up to 1830 as 
the Tory club-house, as Brooks's was that of the Whigs ; and it ceirr 
tainly rivalled Brooks^s at one time in its reputation for gambling. 
Horace Walpole wrote, in 1750, of White's : ** A man dropped down 
dead at the door, and was carried in. The Club immediately made 
bets whether he was dead or not, and when they were going to bleed 
him, the wagerers for his death interposed, and said it would afiect 
the fairness of the bet." Whites is depicted by Hogarth in his * Bake's 
Progress,' as " Black's." At No. 10 St. James's Street is the Junior 
Army and Navy Club. 

At the top of St. James's Street we cross Piccadilly, to the corner 
of Old Bond Street, built by Sir Thomas Bond in 1686. Passing 
through it we shall note, at 39b, Messrs, Agnew*s New Art OaUeryt in 
red biick. Lawrence Sterne died at his lodgings, 41 Bond Street, on 
the site of this Gallery, in 1768. On the 18th of March there was a 
qjay party in Clifford Street close by — Qarrick and David Hume being 
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of the company-— and from it a footman was despatched to Sterne's 
lodgings to inquire after his health, which had of late heen failing. 
The man was direqted by the landlady to the sick-room and found 
his way to the bedside. Sterne was dying — "Yorick's last breath 
was hanging upon his trembling lips ready, to depart " — and no 
friend was present to receive that last squeeze of the hand, and that 
last glance, which ** cut Eugeniua to the heart." The footman alone 
heard the last words of Sterne: " Now it is come," said the dying 
man, raising his hand as if to ward off the mortal blow, then dropt 
his arm and expired. Por his burial-place, see p. 130. Mr. Mitchell' 8 
(the publisher) shop, at the Stafford Street comer of Bond Street, has 
a small brass-plate let into the doorpost to commemorate a personal 
visit from Her Majesty, 

We now enter upon that portion of this street which has long 
been noted for handsome shops for jewelry, clocks, plate, &o. Here 
also we find ourselves in the midst of the most fashionable court 
tradesmen, as perfumers, hairdressers, dressing-case makers, lacemen, 
and .tobacconists. A New Arcade a,t this point connects Old Bond 
Street with Albemarle Street. 

At each of the west comers of Burlington Gardens is a perfumer's 
shop. In Cork Street is the Blue Posts, a noted house for steaks and 
plain dinners, also the Burlington Hotel and the Bristol Bestaurant, The 
Eotel Bristol in Burlington Gardens has succeeded to some of the. busi- 
ness of the old Clarendon in Bond Street, pulled down siome years since. 

At 167 New Bond Street is Bulb's Library^ and at 168 Lacon & Ollier's 
Opera and Theatre Agency. Facing the end of Grafton Street is Long's 
Hotel, a noted house where Byron dined with Walter Scott. At No. 4 
GrdfUm Street (now the Empire Club) the first Lord Brougham resided. 
At No. 10 is the Grafton Clvh; bX 12 the Isthmian Club. In Clifford 
Street are Fischer's Hotel and the Queen's Hotel, In Old and New 
Bond Street are the principal Court jewellers. At 9 Conduit 
Street are the offices, and rooms of the Boyal Institute of British 
Architects; the Architectural Association; ^e Art Institute for Ladies; the 
Society of Biblical Archaeology; the Photographic Society, and the Society 
for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts, Limmer's Hotel is at the comer 
of George Street and Conduit Street. Bruton Street leads into Berkeley 
Square. At 35 New Bond Street is the Bore Gallery of Pictures. 
The Hanover Gallery has been recently established at 47 New Bond 
Street, and the United Arts Gallery at No. 116. 

At 135 is the Clergy Club; at 136 is the Grosvenor Gallery, founded 
by Sir Coutts Lindsay ; it is a handsome edifice, and contains an ex- 
cellent collection of pictures, old and new, but ever changing and 
ever interesting. The plan of the galleries is novel and striking, and 
the style of decoration elegant and effective. The Grosvenor Library 
and Bestaurant are situated upon the ground-floors of the edifice. 

A label on the house 141 New Bond Street indicates that Lord 
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Nelson Kved there in 1797. Sir Thomas Picton resided at 146. 
At 33 Upper Grosvenor Street are the Mansion and Collection of 
Pictures of the Duke of Westminster. Maddox Street leads directly 
to St. George's Church, Hanover Square. Brook Street (named after 
the stream which used to flow from the north side of Oxford Street) 
extends from Hanover Square through Grosvenor Square. Handel 
lived at No. 57, now 25 Brook Street. Olaridge's Hotel, 49-55 Brook 
Street, formerly known as Mivarfs Hotel, has been for many years 
the resort and temporary abode of crowned heads and other foreign 
distinguished personages upon their coming to London. 

Bond Street has long enjoyed the highest reputation as a fashionable 
street, containing elegant shops stored with the most costly articles. 



PICCADILLY 

EXTENDS from the top of the Haymarket to Hyde Park Comer, 
— only 110 yards less than a mile. Before setting out to traverse 
this route it will be well to make a brief survey of the streets which 
are within view from our starting-point. Looking down the Hay- 
market (so named from its having been the place for selling hay, 
before the market was transferred in 1830 to Cumberland Market, 
Eegent's Park), we have upon our left Coventry Street, leading to 
Leicester Square ; behind us Great Windmill Street (named from 
a windmill that once stood in a field on the west side), which is 
the shortest way from this point into Oxford Street ; and upon our 
right Piccadilly, the latter a little further crossed by Regent Street. 
The name of Piccadilly has never been satisfactorily traced to its 
origin ; some have ascribed it to Piccadilla Hall, a place of entertain- 
ment, which stood at the comer of Great Windmill Street; (a 
gaming-house, at the corner of the Haymarket and Coventry Street, 
was called Shavers* Hall, because of its having been established by 
the Lord Chamberlain's barber, and perhaps also because of the 
money lost there in gambling). Some have derived Piccadilly from 
frills or ruffs, named Piccadillies, which were much in fashion 
early in the 17th century, when the old "way to Reading" became 
first known as Piccadilly. Higgins, a tailor who made most of his 
money by Piccadillies, is said to have built the street. Whether 
the fashionable Piccadilly Hall, then upon the frill or skirt of the 
western suburbs, took the name in whimsical fashion from the 
collar, or the latter from it, cannot now be known. Anyhow, the 
name became popular, and Piccadilly, which at first only extended 
to Sackville Street — whence ran Portugal Street to Albemarle Street 
— ^has ever since George I.'s time become the name of the whole great 
thoroughfare, Qreat Windmill Street (not long ^inc^ noted for the 
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excellent Anatomical School, estatlished by Dr. "WiUiain Hunter), 
maintained until 1878 the less enviable reputation earned for the 
neighboui'hood by Piccadilly Hall in years gone by. The Argyll 
Dancing Eooms are now converted into the TrocadSro Music-Hall. 
Great changes have been made in this neighbourhood through the 
opening of Shaftesbury Avenue and Charing Cross Street. 

At No. 28 Haymarket is the Store of the Civil Service Co-operative 
Society, In Panton Street (named after Colonel Panton, who, 
having won a large sum of money, abandoned his favourite vice and 
invested his gains in landed property in this quarter), is the Boyal 
Comedy Theatre, built by Mr. Verity for Mr. A. Henderson to hold 
1200 persons, and opened Oct. 15th, 1881, with the Comic Opera 'La 
Mascotte.' " Stone's " in Panton Street is an excellent old chop-house. 
The Prince of Wales' Theatre, erected in Coventry Street by Mr. C. 
J. Phipps for Mr. Edgar Bruce, was opened for performance Jan. 18, 
1884, at first under the name of the Prince's. 

Proceeding through Piccadilly westward, we shall observe the 
Criterion Theatre and Bestaurant, built by Messrs. Spiers and Pond, 
and opened in 1873, at a cost of about £80,000. It stands on the 
site of a once-noted inn, the * White Bear,' adjacent to which was 
a notorious night-house known as the Piccadilly Saloon, The Criterion 
Theatre, built entirely below the level of the roadway, is a beautiful 
structure, capable of holding about eight hundred persons. Nearly 
opposite is the Pavilion Music Hall. 

Just beyond is Piccadilly Circus, where Eegent Street intersects 
Piccadilly, and from which a beautiful view may be had, upon 
a fine day, of Westminster, in the distance beyond St. James's 
Park. We will, however, pursue our course up Piccadilly, observing 
as we pass through this Circus, so centrally and conveniently placed, 
that numerous Railway Booking-Offices are here to be found, also the 
office of the Metropolitan Bailway Omnibuses, Swan and Edgar's large 
establishment presents one of its three fronts to this Circus, the 
others being in Kegent Street and Piccadilly. 

The Boyal School of Mines and Museum of Practical Geology, were 
formerly together in Jermyn Street where the latter still is, extending 
to Piccadilly. It was established in 1835, but the present edifice, con- 
structed from the designs of Mr. Pennethome, was not opened till 
1851. The School of Mines is now at South Kensington where 
pupils receive instruction in metallurgy, chemistry, natural history, 
applied mechanics, geology, mineralogy and mining, on payment of 
a fee of £30. The Museum contains a valuable collection of the 
mineral products of the United Kingdom, with complete series of 
ores and fossils. The Metallurgical branch of this School haJs, 
also been removed to South Kensington Museum, see p. 120. Even- 
ing lectures are delivered in the Lecture Theatre (which -holds six 
hundred persons) to working-men. Admission to the Museum is 
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to be obtained gratis, from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. on Mondays and Saturdays, 
^nd on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays, from 10 a.h. to 4 p.m., 
from November to February, and from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. during the 
rest of the year, except during the autumn vacation, which extends 
from th^ 10th August to the 10th September. 

AiK Street, formerly Ayr Street, was, in 1659, the most westerly 
street in Kcoadilly. At No. 28 Piccadilly is the south entrance to 
St. James's Hall and the St. James's Bestaurant, St James's Hall was 
erected in 1857 from the designs of Mr. Owen Jones. The building 
consists of one large room, 139 feet long and 60 feet high, and two 
smaller ones. The former can contain a vast number of persons, and 
is used for the concerts of most of the principal Musical Societies ; 
Dickens gave his Headings in one of the smaller rooms ; and here have 
flouridied for many years the popular musical entertainers known first 
as Christy's, and afterwards as the Moore and Burgess Minstrels. 

Swallow Street, now so unimportant, once extended through 
great part of the present line of Kegent Street, northward to Oxford 
Street. In Swallow Street is the oldest Scotch Episcopal Church in 
London. It belonged originally to the Huguenot Se/ugees, who at 
one time possessed many other French churches in London ; but, as 
their descendants became blended with the English population they 
ceased to frequent the old chapels, and these were occupied by other 
worshippers. Vine Street Police Station is near by. 

St. James's Ghurch, known as St. James's, Westminster, was built 
by Sir Christopher Wren for Henry Jermyn, Earl of St. Albans, 
after whose family Jermyn Street was named. Externally, the 
structure is of little architeictural interest, but its interior is considered 
a masterpiece of skill, specially adapted for the use of large congre- 
gations and a Protestant Church Service. It is divided by Corin- 
thian columns into a nave and aisles. '* There are no walls of a second 
order, nor lanterns nor buttresses, but the whole rests upon the 
pillars, as do also the galleries, and I think," wrote Sir Christopher, 
" it may be found beautiful and convenient ; it is the cheapest form 
of any I could invent." The organ was built for James II.'s Catholic 
Chapel in Whitehall, but was given by Queen Mary in 1691 to this 
ohurch. The white marble font at the western end, nearly five 
feet in height and six in circumference at the basin, was carved 
by Grinling Gibbons. The figures represent Adam and Eve, and 
the shaft, the Tree of Life, round which the Serpent is seen ent-^vined 
while tempting Eve with the forbidden fruit. On the basin or bowl 
are bas-reHefs descriptive of the baptism of Christ ; the baptism by 
St. Philip the deacon ; and Noah's Ark, to which the dove is flying 
with the olive-branch. The cover of this font, also elegantly carved, 
was stolen a good many years ago, and served, it is said, for^a time, 
as the sign of a neighbouring tavern. In this church are buried some 
noted persons, including Cotton the colkborateur of Izaak Walton, 
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Dr. Sydenham, Barman the painter, both Vanderveldes, Dr. Arbuthnot, 
Akenside the poet, Dodsley the publisher, and Tom d'Urfey the 
dramatist. There are portraits in the vestry of the many rectors 
of St. James*s^several of whom became bishops and archbidicps. . 

Saokville Street has the reputation, if deserved I know not, 
of being the longest street in London without a turning. It is noted 
for its fashioname tailors. 

The Princess HaM^ a handsome saloon for cotcerts and balls, 113 
feet long by 44 feet wide, to seat 700 or 800 persons, occupies the 
ground floor of the Gallery of the Soyal Institute of Painters in Water 
Colours, a large new edifice built by Mr. !E, B. Bobsoti, decorated 
with busts of P. Sandby, J. Cozens, Girtin, Turner, D. Cox, De 
Wint, G. Barrett and W. Hunt, and opened April 27, 1883. Between 
Nos. 46 and 47 Piccadilly is' the Albany^ planned and built as suites 
of chambers for the residence of single gentlemen, and nam^d after 
the * Duke of York and Albany, to whom it once belonged. The 
centre was designed by Sir W. Chambers. Many celebrated men have 
resided here, including Lord Byron, George Canning, Bulwer Lytton, 
and Lord Macaulay ; the last named occupied for 15 years chambers 
here, — i.e. up to May, 1856 (when he removed to Hollv Lodge, Ken- 
sington), and wrote in them the greaiter part of his * History of 
England.' 

Alittle farther west we shall see the handsome gateway to Burlington 
HoudE, erected by Banks and Barry upon the site of that once-famous 
edifice which was immortalised by Hogarth and Gay, and was 
praised by Sir W. Chambers, who built Somerset House, as " one of 
the finest pieces of architecture in Europe." In the courtyard are 
to be seen, on the right, as you enter the new gateway from Picca- 
dilly, the entrances to the rooms of the Boyal Society, the Geological 
Society, and the Chemical Society ; on the left, those of the Society 
of Antiquaries, the Boyal Astronomical Society, aiid the Linnean 
Society. Facing, the visitor is the entrance to the Boyal Academy 
of Arts, removed here In 1868 from some of the rooms now used by 
the National Gallery in Trafalgar Square. 

The Boya2 Society was incorporated by Charles II. in 1668. It 
originated at Gresham House (see p. 178), and its first home was in 
Crane Court, Fleet Street (see p. 64). It reinoved to Somerset House 
in 1780, and to Burlington House in 1867, where it now holds weekly 
meetings from November to June at 4.30 p.m., to which visitors are 
admitted on the order of a Fellow of the Society. The Institution 
possesses a very valuable scientific library, and some excellent busts, 
portraits, and autographs of the most famous of its members. The 
Society at present consists of 489 Fellows, exclusive of foreigners. 
Fellows are elected annually in June from among the numerous 
ccmdidates for the honour of F.B.S. ; and four medals are annuaUy 
awarded — ^the Copley Medal, being the highest distinction ; the Davy 
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Medal, for discoveries in chemistry ; and two Eoyal Medals, testowed 
by the Queen. The Eumford Medals, for discoveries in light and 
heat, are awarded biennially. The ' Philosophical Transactions ' of 
this Society are published regularly, and are issued to the general 
public as freely as to its members. 

The Oeohgical Society^now numhermgSkhout 135 Fellows, was estab- 
lished in 1807, and incorporated in 1826. Its museum and library 
are open every day from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. to members, and visitors 
introduced by them. Meetings for discussion and for the reading 
' of papers are held upon alternate Wednesdays from November to 
June inclusive, commencing at 8 p.m. FeUows (F.G.S.) pay six 
guineas entrance fee, and two guineas annual subscription. The 
Society's Journal is published quarterly. 

The Chemical Society was founded in 1841, and incorporated in 1848, 
"for the promotion of chemistry and of those branches of science 
connected with it." The fees payable by Fellows (F.C.S.), who are 
elected by ballot, are £4 entrance fee, and £2 annual subscription. 
The Society holds meetings fortnightly, from November to June 
inclusive, for the reading of papers and discussion, and publishes 
its 'Transactions' monthly. Abstracts of the Proceedings of the 
Society are also published after each meeting. 

The Society of Antiquaries was founded about 1572, but was not 
incorporated till 1717. It had rooms in Somerset House from 1781 
imtil it removed here in 1874. Members are elected by ballot after 
being proposed by at least three Fellows of the Society, and these 
append F.S.A. to their names. The Society meets at 8.30 p.m. on 
most Thursdays, from November to June. Its transactions are 
recorded in the ' Proceedings ' and ' Archeeologia,' which latter was 
commenced in 1770. It possesses an excellent library and a few 
antiquities and paintings. Entrance fee, five guineas ; annual sub- 
scription, two guineas. 

Boyal Astronomical Society, founded in 1820 for the encouragement 
and promotion of Astronomy, consists of about 660 members, and 
publishes a series of memoirs and a monthly periodical. The initials 
F.B.A.S. indicate a Fellow of this Society. Entrance fee, two guineas ; 
annual subscription, two guineas. 

Linnean Society, founded in 1788 for the study of Natural History, 
has a good herbarium and library. It was named in honour of Linnaeus, 
the great Swedish naturalist. Its valuable natural history collection 
and library were removed hither from Soho Square in 1866. This 
Society publishes its ' Transactions * and ' Journals,* both in Botany 
and Zoology, for circulation among its Fellows, who append F.L.S. to 
their names. 

The Boyal Qeographical Society, founded in 1830 for the improve- 
ment of geographical knowledge, and having ofl&ces at No. 1 Savile 
Row, holds its meetings in the theatre of the University of London, 
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Burlington Gardens, on the second and fonrtli Monday in each month, 
from November to June inclusive, at 8.30 p.m. Fellows (F.E.G.S.) 
are elected by biJlot, and pay an annual subscription of £2, and an 
entrance fee of £3. This Society has a good geographical library and 
a large collection of maps. 

The BoTAL Academy of Arts occupies a grand suite of rooms 
serving for the public exhibition of pictures and statuary. The 
Exhibition of "Works by Living Artists opens annually on the first 
Monday in May and continues until the first Monday in August. Ad- 
mission from 8 A.M. till 7.30 p.m. la., catalogue Is. During the last week 
the rooms are also open in the evening from 7.30 till 10.30 and the 
price of admission is 6^., and that of the catalogue 6d. The Exhibition 
of the Works by Old Masters opens on the first Monday in January and 
closes the second Saturday in March. Admission from 9 till dusk 1«., 
catalogue 6c2. Students are admitted to the Schools of the Academy 
for six years, after having satisfied the Council of their ability 
and respectability. Besides the exhibition galleries, there are in this 
building (which was designed by Sydney Smirke, B.A., and 
afterwards added to by B. Norman-Shaw, B. A., at a total cost of about 
£150,000), a theatre for lectures, &c., schools of art for male and 
female students, and a fine library. The Gibson and Diploma Galleries 
are open free every day from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. There are forty-two 
B.A.'s and thirty-two A.E.A.'s, or Associates. 

The University of London occupies a handsome edifice in Burlington 
Gardens^ with an entrance and grand fa9ade in the Falladian style, 
built from designs by Pennethome, 1868-70. It was founded in 
1836, not for the purpose of teaching ^which is carried on at its 
numerous Colleges), but merely for examining and conferring degrees 
on graduates in Arts, Science, Law, Medicine, and Music. The 
University is supported by Parliamentary Votes, which are in great 
part repaid by Fees received from Candidates. The building con- 
tains a theatre for 700 persons, examination and council rooms, a 
library and offices. Externally, it is decorated by a number of statues 
of famous men. 

Burlington Arcade was built (by S. Ware) in 1819 upon part of 
the grounds of old Burlington House. 

The Egyptian Hall, next to 170 Piccadilly, was built in 1812, for 
a museum of Natural History, collected by Mr. Bullock in Central 
x America, which was exhibited here until 1819, and was then dispersed 
,by auction. The hall was built and decorated in the Egyptian 
( style of ardiitecture by G. F. Eobinson ; its entablature is supported 
by colossal figures of Isis and Osiris. Among the numerous exhibi- 
tions which have taken place at the Egyptian Hall may be mentioned 
the Siamese Twins (1829), Haydon's Pictures of Xenophon, &c. (1832), 
Sibome's Model of the Battle of Waterloo (ISSS and 1846), with 190,000 
figures now in the museum of the United Service Institution, 
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Whitehall; Tom Thumb, the American Dwarf (1844), who in one 
room drew crowds to see him, and made over £100 a day, wjiile in 
the adjoining apartment poor Haydon's grand pictures scarcely 
attracted as many shillings in a week. The result was the suicide 
of the painter. Li 1852 Albert Smith gave his AsceiU of Mont Blanc 
here for the first .time. The Dudley Gallery of Pictures ha,B "worihilj 
occupied for some years one of the chief exhibition rooms in this 
Hall; as also the Society of Lady Artists. Maskelyne and Cooke* s 
with other popular entertainments, are given here. For Bond Street 
and St. James's Street, see pp. 1 04-108. 

Albemablk Street was built, as well as Bond Street and Stafford 
Street, upon the site of Clarendon House (the residence of the great 
Chancellor Clarendon), which was sold to Monk, Duke of Albemarle, 
after Clarendon's death, and eventually demolished. The entrance to 
Clarendon House directly faced the top of St. James's Street. In 
Albemarle Street is the Boyal Institution, founded in 1799, to promote 
Scientific and Literary research, to teach the principles of Inductive 
and Experimental Science, to exhibit the application of those principles 
to the various Arts of Life, and to afford opportunities for study. It 
comprises two Laboratories for experiments and original investiga* 
tions, a Model Boom for scientific apparatus, and a Library, Beading 
and Newspaper Boom (open from 9 a.m. to 11 p.m.). Lectures weekly 
during [the season on Chemical Science, Philosophy, Physiol(^y, 
Literature, Art, &c. Members are elected by ballot, after being pro- 
posed by four members, and pay an entrance fee of five guineas, and 
a subscription annually of five guineas. They are admitted to all 
lectures, to all the weekly meetings held every Friday during the 
season, and may introduce. two -friends to these meetings and to the 
lectures at a reduced rate.' Members pay on election 10 guineas 
(five as an admission fee and .five as the first annual payment) or 
sixty guineas in lieu of all payments. Subscribers (non-members) 
pay two guineas for all the courses of the lectures, extending from 
Christmas to Midsummer. In Albemarle Street is the publishing 
house of Mr. John Murray, also, at 7 the Boyal Thames Ya^cht Club, at 
16 the Military and Boyal Naval Club, at 23 the Begency Club and the 
National Union Club, at 25 the Albemarle Club, at 27 the Hogarth Club. 

The Boyal Asiatic Society, 22 Albeijaarle Street, was founded in 
1823 for the advancement of the knowledge of Asiatic literature, &c. 
It has a valuable library and coUectioA of MSS. The meetings of 
the Society are held at 4 p.m. on the thii'd Monday in each month, 
from November to July, Members pay i^o entrance fee; the annual 
subscription is three guineas, or for residents abroad one guinea. 
The initials of Fellows are M.B.A.S. The British Association,. Hellenic 
Society, University Extension. Society and the Numismatic Society, also 
hold their meetings at 22 Albemarle Street. ' 

Arlington Street was built upon the property of Henry Bennet, 
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created by Charles II. Earl of Arlington, from whom the name of 
Bonnet Street is also derived. In Arlington Street ("the proper 
and true name of the plaoe from which the title was taken," wrote 
Lord Clarendon, "was Harlingdon, a little village between London 
and Uxbridge") have lived some notable persons, including Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagae, and Sir Bobert Walpole, on ithe site of 
No. 17 (where Horace Walpole was bom). The houses on the 
west side have their best frontage towards the Green Park, The 
Bath Hotel at the comer of Arlington Street has an excellent reputa- 
tion. The New White Horse Cellar in Piccadilly is nearly opposite 
Arlington Street, and worthily sustains the name made famous by 
the Old ' White Horse Cellar,' before which, in the old mail coaching 
times, was to be seen, writes Hazlitt, "the finest sight in the 
metropolis, the setting off of the mail-coaches in Piccadilly/* From 
the New ' White Horse Cellar,* during the finer seasons of the year, 
may still be witnessed the departure and arrival of many very 
handsomely provided four-horse coaches, which convey passengers at 
moderate charges to numerous pleasant places within a few hours' 
journey of London, and which in several instances are driven by 
gentlemen who are themselves the proprietors of their team. The 
Ibllowing are a few of the places to which these coaches usually 
run, generally starting about 10 or 11 a.m., but the times and charges 
are liable to alteration : — 

To Windsor, through Kew, Bichmond, Twickenham, Hampton 
Court, &o. Fare, 10«. single, lis. M. return. 

To Guildford and back,10«. single, 15«. return, arriving at Guildford 
at 2 P.M., returning at 4 p.m., and reaching London at 7 p.m. 

To St. Albans at 10.45 a.m., through Finchley, Bamet, &c., arriving 
at St. Albans at 1.45, returning at 3.15 P.M., and reaching Piccadilly 
at 6.15 P.M. Fares, 10«. single, 15^. return. 

To Yiiginia Water daily at 10.45 A.M., through Chertsey and 
Oaklands Park, returning at 3.15 pji. Fare, 10«. single, 1 7«. 6d, return. 

To Dorking daily at 11 a.m., through Epsom, Leatherhead, <fec., 
returning at 3.45 p.m. Fare, 9«. single, 15«. return. 

The New ' White Horse Cellar * is also a railway booking-office and 
connected with Hatchett^a Hotel and Tavern^ at 67 & 68 Piccadilly, at 
the comer of Dover Street. 

In Dover Street, named after Lord Dover, who was then owner of 
the property, built in 1685, are the Scottish Oluh and other club-houses, 
including ijie recently formed United Arts^ Club. 

St. James's Hotel, at the comer of Berkeley Street, obtained a 
high reputation under Francatelli's management.! This street and 
Berkeley Square were named from Berhdey House^^ which belonged 
to th6 Berkeley family, and was burnt down in 1733. Upon the 
site was built Devonshire House, by W. Kent, for the third Duke 
of Devonshire. To the present Devonshire House little interest 

I 2 
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attaches, except during the brief period when Georgiana, the beantifal 
Duchess of Devonshire (whose portrait was recently sold and stolen) 
held her court within its walls. In the ball-room of Devonshire 
House, however, took place the first amateur performance of Lord 
(then Sir E. Bulwer) Lytton's comedy, ' Not so Bad as we Seem,' for 
the benefit of the Guild of Literature, which Dickens and Bulwer did 
their best to promote, but which proved a great failure. There is 
here said to be the richest collection of old English plays, play- 
bills, &c., in the kingdoni ; it was bought from the executors of 
John Philip Kemble for £2000. There is also to be seen here the 
valuable collection called The Devonshire Gems. Lansdowne House is 
situated between Devonshire House and Berkeley Square. It belongs 
to the Marquis of Lansdowne. 

The Gbben Pare, sometimes named Upper St. James's Park, 
contains about sixty acres, bounded on the north by Piccadilly, south 
by the Mall and Buckingham Palace, west by Grosvenor Place, and 
east by the houses of Arlington Street and St. James's. Along the 
dead wall of Buckingham Palace Gardens is the carriage road called 
Oomtitution HiU, where Her Majesty has been three times shot at 
by mad, would-be assassins ; at the upper part of this hill, Sir Bobert 
Peel was thrown from his horse and killed, 1850, when on his way to 
the House of Commons, Westminster. 

At the comer of Stratton Street, Piccadilly, was the house of Sir 
Francis Burdett ; now of the Baroness Burdett Coutts. 

At No. 82 Piccadilly is BcUh Home, built by Lord Ashburton, 
noted for the Ashburton collection of pictures of the Dutch-Flemish 
schools, formed by Talleyrand. 

At the comer of Clarges Street, named after Sir Walter Clarges, 
is the Turf Clvh-house, formerly Graffcon House, tiie residence of the 
Duke of Grafton. This Club removed hither from Grafton Street in 
1875. Edmund Kean lived for several years in Clarges Street. 

Halit-Moon Street was named after an old inn called the ^Half 
Moon' which stood on this site. This street leads directly into 
Curzon Street, Mayfair, a most fashionable quarter, named after a Fair 
which began on the 1st of May and lasted fifteen days, under a grant 
of James II. The Fair was suppressed in 1708. Chesterfield Htmae, 
the residence of the late noted art collector Mr. Magniac, was erected 
by Isaac Ware, architect. 

At 94 Piccadilly is Cambridge House, named after the Duke of 
Cambridge, youngest son of George III., who died here in 1860. 
Lord Palmerston lived in Cambridge House during the period of his 
Premiership, and here Lady Palmerston, the sister and the wife of 
a Premier, for some years received and led the world of fashion. 
Cambridge House, soon after Lord Palmerston's death, was purchased 
by the Naval and Military Cluh, the present tenants, who have con* 
siderably enlarged and altered the premise^. 
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Whitbaorse Street derived its name from an old inn called the 
* White Horse.' At 100 Piccadilly is the Badminton Cl'ub. 

Hertford House (105), at the comer of Engine Street, was built 
by the Marquis of Hertford, but never occupied by hhn. It has 
recently been sold by Sir Bichacrd Wallace to a member of the 
Goldsmid family. 

The St. Jameses Olvh (106) occupies Coventry House^ the ancient 
town residence of the Earls of Coventry. This mansion was, pre- 
vious to passing into the hands of its present owners, the Coventry 
House Club (Ambassadors'). At No. 107 Piccadilly is the Savile Club. 

The Junior Athenasum Club (116) occupies Hope House, at the 
comer of Down Street. This edifice was built by Mr. H. T. Hope, 
M.P., of Deepdene, 1849, and, during his residence in it, contained a 
valuable collection of pictures, chiefly of the Dutch and Flemish schools. 

At the comer of Park Lane, a thoroughfare which connects 
Piccadilly with the west end of Oxford Street, and skirts the east 
side of Hyde Park, is Gloucester House, the residence of the Duke of 
Cambridge, but previously known as Elgin House, whilst occupied by 
the Earl of Elgin ; who brought hither in the first instance the 
celebrated Elgin Msurbles, now in the British Museum. 

At 138 and 139, then one house, between Park Lane and Hamilton 
Place, lived the notorious Duke of Queensberry, known as " Old Q." 
Hard by is a handsome fountain byT. Thomeycroft (1875), ornamented 
by statues to Shakespeare, Chaucer, and Milton. At 8 Hamilton Place is 
the Bachelors^ Clvb. At 139 Piccadilly Lord Byron resided, when he 
wrote the 'Siege of Corinth,' and 'Parisina;' and from this house Lady 
Byron fled, carrying away with her the poet's infant daughter. The 
Statue of Lord Byron, by Mr. B. C. Belt, was erected m Hamilton 
Gardens, 1880. Near this spot stood the old inn called the Hercules 
PiUars (the classic name for the Straits of Gibraltar, then regarded 
as the Doundary of civilisation), a noted house for west-country 
visitors to London, and as such described in ' Tom Jones.' 

At 148 Piccadilly, Baroness de Bothschild's, there are a few fine 
paintings,including specimens by Cuyp, De Hooge,Greuze,and Wilkie; 
the collection of plate, ancient china, &o., is exceptionally fine. 

Apdey House, at Hyde Park Comer, the residence of the Duke 
of Wellington, derived its name from Baron Apsley, Lord High 
Chancellor, who built it towards the close of the last century. Here 
resided, from 1820 till 1852, the Great Duke whom the Laureate 
called the ''great world victor's victor," and who, though perhaps 
the most popular man of his time, was yet oblieed, by the fury of 
the mob during the Beform Bill agitation, to turn nis own dwelluig- 
house into a sort of fortress, and to protect himself and his property 
from them by bullet-proof iron blinds. Apsley House has no 
particular merits from an architectural point of view. Li the Picture 
Gallery in the western wing the Waterloo Banquet was held annually 
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until 1852, the year of the Great Duke's death. Among the pictures 
— ^whioh, as well as the house, can be seen by special permission — 
are : the masterpiece of Correggio, * Christ on the Mount of Olives,* 
captured by the Duke in Spain in the carriage of Josieph Bonaparte, 
aiid restored to Ferdinand VII., but bestowed 1^ him upon the 
captor ; also Wilkie's * Chelsea Pensioners,* and Burnet's * Greenwich 
Pensioners ;' Landseei^'s ' Van Amburg in the Lions* Den ;' also Allan's 
picture of the ' Battle of Waterloo.' The Duke's bedroom was a 
narrow, bare-looking, ill-lighted chamber on the eastern side of the 
house, with a bedstead so small that some one observed that there was 
no room to turn in it. " When I want to turn in bed," replied 
the old Duke, "I know it is time to turn out." The Colossal 
iSita^ueof the Duke of Wellington, by Wyatt, which stood on the top of 
the triumphal arch opposite Apsley House, represented the Duke upon 
his horse, 'Copenhagen,' at the Field of Waterloo. It was set up 
on the 28th of September, 1846, was taken down in 1883, when the 
thoroughfare was widened, and removed to Aldershot in July, 1884. 
The turnpike toll-gates at Hyde Park Comer were abolished in 1825. 

8U George's Hospital^ at the comer of Grosvenor Place, one of the 
best of the medical schools of the metropolis, was founded in 1733, 
and is particularly noted as the place in which the great physician, 
John Hunter, practised and died (1703). Farther west is the highly 
fashionable Alexandra Hotel, Down Orosvenor Place is the direct road 
from this part of town to the Victoria Eailway Station at Pimlico, 
and thence by the Yauxhall Bridge Eoad to the south-western 
districts of Kennington, Brixton, Sio(£well, Clapham, &o. At the 
back of St. George's Hospital used to be the famous stables and 
horse auction-yard of TattersaWsy or ' Tat's ' — of which Tom 
Hood wrote, " His horse is a tit for Tat to sell to a very low 
bidder " — now removed to Knightsbridge (named from a bridge over 
the Westboume stream in the ancient manor of Neyte\ about a quarter 
of a mile off, in the direct road west of Piccadilly which skirts Hyde 
Park and is continued through Kensington. Close to Albert Gate is 
the Japanese Village, which was destroyed by fire in 1885, but was 
re-opened and improved soon afterwiards. From Knightsbridge south 
is Sloane Street to Chelsea, or south-westerly, the BrompUm Boad and 
the Fulham Boad. Prince's Cricket Oround is at Hans Place, Sloane 
Street. The Court Theatre is opposite the Sloane Square Badltoay 
Station, Between Grosvenor Place and Chelsea is the aristocratic 
district called Belqbavia, named from Belgrave in Leicestershire, a 
village belonging to the Duke of Westminster, who owns aU the land 
in this quarter. The Cancer Hospital and &.& Bron^taa Hospital for 
Consumption, two fnost valuable institutions, are in the Fulham Bead. 

In BrompUm Cemetery, in the Fulham Boad, lie ; G. Herbert Sodwell, 
the composer ; Bobert Keeley, T. P. Cooke, and Benjamin Webster, 
actors; Albert Smith; Bobert LiwideUs, war artist of the Hlustrdted 
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London NevsB during all the campaigns from the Crimea to the taking of 
Paris, 1871 ; Sir Eoderiok Murchison, the great geologist, Gen. Fen wick 
Williams, H. S. Leigh, H. J. Byron, and many other persons of note. 

Htde Fabk, named from the Hyde, an ancient manor of Knights- 
bridge, conisists of 388 acres ; a hide of land in ancient law meant as 
much as could be cultivated by one plough. Its chief Gates are those 
at Hyde Park Gomer^ Kccadilly (built by Decimus Burton, and deco- 
rated with bas-reliefs from the Elgin Marbles) ; Oumberland Gate, west 
end of Oxford Street, where stands the Marble Arch, removed from 
Buckingham Palace in 1851 ; Prince's Oaie, between Knightsbridge 
and Kensington — ^near to the site of the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
and to the Queen's splendid Memorial to the Prince Consort ; and 
Victoria Oate, leading out towards Hyde Park Gardens. Its chief 
roads are a bridle road from Hyde Park Comer to Kensington 
Gardens, called Eotten Bow, and the carriage road hy the north bank 
of the Serpentine, caDed the Lady*8 Mile, The terpentine (formed 
1730-3), a misnomfer, is an artificial sheet of water, whereon boats 
may be hired by the hour. The Statue of Achilles, at Hyde Park 
Comer, cast by Westmaoott from the cannon taken in the Peninsular 
War and at Waterloo, and erected in 1822, was presented by the 
women of England to the Duke of Wellington and his brave 
companions in arms. 

Kensington Gardens, 210 acres, are a highly fashionable resort 
during the London season, when the band plays. The bridge con- 
necting Kensington Gardens with Hyde Park was built by Rennio, 
1826. The Statue of Dr. Jenner erected here was by Marshall. 

Kensington Palace was bought by William III. of the second 
Earl of Nottingham. Wren and Hawksmoor rebuilt portions of it, 
and Queen Anne subsequently had the banqueting-house erected. 
George I. made other additions. William and Mary, Queen Anne 
and her consort, and George II.» all died here. In the lower 
south-eastern apartments, occupied by the Duke of Kent, Queen 
Victoria was born, 1819 ; here she was christened, and held her first 
Council, and here the Duke of Sussex collected his BibUotheca 
Sfusexiana, and eventually died. Kensington Palace is now the 
residence of the Marquis and Marchioness of Jjome (Princess Louise). 

Holland Hou^e, Kensington, the great resort of the Whig politicians 
during the life of the late Lord Holland, was built in 1607, about 
two miles west of Hyde Park Comer, Soon after the accession of 
Geo. III. it was observed that the young king paid considerable 
attentions to Lady Sarah Lennox, then staying with her sister at 
Holland House, and that he rode every morning by the grounds, 
where lady Sarah, dressed like a shepherdess at a masqueiade, was 
making hay close to the road. The a^ir was broken off, as some say 
because of the fickleness of the lady, who in other instances showed a 
similar disposition; but subsequently by her second marriage. 
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namely with Major Gen. George Napier, she gave to the world two 
sons of whom the nation is justly proud, — Gen. Sir C. J. Napier of 
Scinde, and Gen. Sir W. Napier the historian of the Peninsular War. 
She was a great-granddaughter of Charles II. Of Holland House, 
Macaulay wrote in gloomy prophecy, " The wonderful city may soon 
displace those turrets and gardens which are associated with so much 
that is interesting and noble — ^with the courtly magnificence of Bich, 
with the loves of Ormond, with the councils of Cromwell, with the death 
of Addison;" and Sir Walter Scott with similar feeling had previously 
written: — "It will be a great pity when this ancient house must 
come down and give way to rows and crescents. It is not that Holland 
House is fine as a building — on the contrary, it has a tumble-down 
look ; and although decorated with the bastard Gothic of James I.'s 
time, the front is heavy. But it resembles many respectable matrons, 
who, having been absolutely ugly during youth, acquire by age an air 
of dignity." The ToionhaU of this old Court suburb — a handsomer 
structure built for vestry and parochial purposes — has windows 
ornamented with portraits in stained glass of old Kensington 
worthies, &c., such as Lord Holland, Fox, Addison, and Thackeray. 

At Holly Lodge, Keimngton, occupying the most secluded comer of 
the little labyrinth of bye-roads between Holland House and Palace 
Gardens, died Lord Macaulay on Dec. 28tb, 1859, aged 59 years. 
At Palace Green, Kensington, in a house which he had himself 
buUt there, and resided in for the latter years of his life, died 
W, M. Thackeray J Dec. 24th, 1863, in his 53rd- year. Cam;pden House^ 
which gives its name to the district of Campden Hill, was built by 
Lord Campden at the end of the IGth century, — a peer, not to be 
mistaken for Pratt, Marquis Camden, who spelt his name like Camden 
the antiquary. 

SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, 
Situate at the comer of the Brompton Eoad and Exhibition Boad, 
about a mile from Hyde Park Comer, is to be reached thence 
easily by omnibuses, or from other parts of town by the Metropolitan 
District Bailway, which has a station at South Kensington. Admis- 
sion, Monday, Tuesday, and Saturday, free, from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
(the rooms being lighted at night), and Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday, students' days, ^d. from 10 a.m. till 4, 6, or 6 p.m., according 
to the season of the year. Tickets of admission to the Museum, 
including the Art Library, and Educational Beading Boom, are 
issued as follows : weekly 6<l., monthly 1». 6(1., quarterly 3«., half- 
yearly 6«., yearly 10»., and to any private school at £1 for aU its pupils. 
This Institution was begun in 1852 in rooms in Marlborough House, 
before the Prince of Wales took up his residence there ; and it was 
established here by means of a surplus derired from the first Great 
Exhibition of 1851, to which various grants from Parliament have 
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Bince been added. It will be admitted, we think, by all who visit 
this Museum, that the money spent upon it has been well bestowed, 
that the Institution has been well arranged, is liberally conducted, 
and admii*ably filled with collections of Art and Art Manufacture, 
medisdval and modem, of all kinds. The original edifice, which 
was built by Sir W. Cubitt in 1855 (to receive certain collections 
removed from the Great Exhibition pf 1851) and opened in 1857, was 
transferred in 1865 to Bethnal Green, there to be known as the 
Bethnal Green Museum. The present permanent structure is a 
rather handsome building of red brick and terra-cotta, commenced 
in 1857, and still unfinished, with spacious courts and galleries 
decorated in tasteful style. The Art collections are chiefly contained 
in three large courts and the corridors upon the ground-floor. The 
Architectural Court is the first into which a visitor enters from the 
Cromwell Road entrance. This is the largest of the three principal 
courts, and is divided by a Central Passage and Gallery. Here are 
to be- seen a large number of highly-interestiug objects, chiefly full 
size copies from original art-masterpieces, all of which are carefully 
labelled .with brieflynstated particulars, which render reference to a 
catalogue almost unnecessary ; for the arrangement of this ever-en- 
larging collection heing frequently altered as new additiona are made 
to it, neither this nor any other description can indicate its contents 
precisely. A copy of the Bayeux Tapestry is hung on the east 
wall. In the gallery above the Central Passage are examples of 
Mosaics, ancient and modern, and a series of reproductions in 
electrotype, copies of which may be ordered from ^ the makers 
by visitors at prices stated upon the labels which are placed upon 
each. A portion of the court is appropriated to the display of a 
collection of ornamental ironwork, Italian, French, German, and 
English, window-grilles, balconies, cressets, or lamps, signs, &c. 
Descending the steps at the end of the Central Passage, we enter 
the South Courty embellished chiefly from the designs of the late 
Godfrey Sykes — the upper portion of the side waUs divided into 
alcoves, eighteen on each side, to receive portraits in mosaic of eminent 
sculptors, painters, architects, and others specially noted as workers in 
bronze, marble, or pottery. The South Court is divided by a broad 
passage, and by the Prince Consorfa Gallery. Upon the West Side of the 
Court are the Loan Collections, comprising ecclesiastical art examples 
as — crosses, clocks, carvings, enamels, English and foreign plate, 
metal work ; also English, French, German and Oriental pottery and 
porcelain, including rare specimens of Bow, Bristol, and Plymouth ; 
collections of ancient Egyptian, Eoman, Venetian, German, and other 
ancient and modem glass vessels. The East Side of the South Court 
contains, under the Arcade wall, cases in which are placed Oriental and 
other woven fabrics, Chinese and Japanese bronzes, jewellery, glass 
porcelain, &c. The. Oriental Courts, decorated by the late Mr. Owen 
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Jones, are to be found east of the Soutli Court, and in item will be 
seen specimens of the art-workmanship of the East Indies, China, 
Japan, Persia, &c. ; including a collection of Chinese and Japanese 
porcelain. At the south end of thef Arcade is arranged a complete 
Parisian boudoir, temp, Louis XVI. In the South Arcade are the 
Royal Treasures from Abyssinia, induding the crown, seals, &o., of 
King Theodore. There is a handsome French Clock near the doorway 
to the Architectural Court, in the form of a large gilt globe supported 
by a bronze group of three boys. 

The North Court is used for the eihibition of sculpture and large 
casts of different objects, mainly Italian — chief among which are the 
marble Singing Gallery, from Florence, the Biga, or two-horse chariot 
from the museum of the Vatican, and two Pulpits from the cathedral 
at Pisa. Many of these have been removed to their more appropriate 
place, the adjoining Architectural (hurt. Here are also exhibited 
miEiny articles of mediaeval embroidery; musical instruments, lace, 
fans, &o. The recently-arranged room of Sculptures, classical and 
other casts, taken from the continental galleries, deserves attention. 

The Ecist Arcade exhibits a number of Textile and Woven Fabrics 
in the form of ecclesiastical vestments, and fragments of embroidery. 

The North Arcade also contains Textile Fabrics and Embroidery, 
and several cases of the Museuiii Collection of Ancient and Modem 
lace ; also of Fans of various datds and countries. 

The new Beading-Boom of thie Art Library is approached by one 
of the staircases leading to the picture galleries upstairs. The Library 
consists at present of 45,000 volumes on all subjects connected with 
art, 15,000 drawings, 50,000 engravings, chiefly of ornamental art, 
and 40,000 photographs illustrative of architecture, &c. It is open 
during the same hours as the Museum, and is lit with the elQctrio 
light. From the West Arcade, is a doorway leading into the 
Eefreshment-Room Corridor. 

The Befreshment-Booms, Lavatories, and Waiting-Rooms, are com- 
fortably and artistically planiied, and the central Refreshment-Rbom 
has been handsomely decorated from the designs of artists connected 
with the department. There is also a grill-room or Dutch kitchen 
with a dining-room. The viands are good, and are nicely served at 
most reasonable rates. 

From this point we will proceed to the left and enter the West 
jOorridory containing a collection of Ancient Furniture and Tapestry; 
at the south end of this corridor is the Educational Beading-Boom, 
open on students* days to all visitors; on free days restricted to 
clergymen, school-teachers, or holders of tickets. Li the West School 
Corridor are some examples of ancient wood and stone carving. State 
carriages, and sedan-chairs, marquetry, and casts of architectural 
details. From this Corridor is an exit leading to the Exhibition 
Galleries in Exhibition Road. The North School Corridor, at right angles 
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with the other corridors, forms the Persian Court, wherein is arranged 
the collection of Persian earthenware, metal-work, carpets, &o. 
At the end of this Corridor is a staircase leading to the Picture 
Oallkbies, and in the Hall at the foot of the stairoase is a collection 
of Anglo-Saxon and other antiquities discovered near Farersham, in 
Kent, and including glass and bronze vessels, weapons, ornaments, 
and pottery. The Damascus Boom is fumiflhed and arranged to 
represent a room in Damascus a century ago. The staircase leading 
to the Picture Galleries is lighted by a large stained glass window, of 
which the design is descriptive of various kinds of handicraft. 

The Keramic or Pottery GaMery is to be entered after passing 
through two rooms containing part of the British water-colour 
collection. Here is the Museum Collection of Italian, Spanish, 
French, and German earthenware, stoneware, and porcelain; also 
examples of Wedgwood ware. Bow, Chelsea, Bristol, Plymouth, 
Worcester, and Derby porcelain. The collection of Italian Majolica 
is specially deserving of note. Also the Schreiber gift of English 
faience. After retracing his steps through the Keramic Gallery, 
the visitor will reach the Picture GaUeries, and will enter the 
rooms containing the Loan Collection of Pictures, and the water- 
colour paintings bequeathed to the Museum by Mr. William Smith ; 
thence ne will enter the Prince Consort Gallery^ which exhibits, 
in a double row of cases, many of the most costly possessions of the 
Museum; specimens of ancient enamelling, damascened work, and 
of the art of the gold and silversmith. Here observe the Grand Fresco, 
entitled * The Industrial Arts as applied to War,* by Sir F. Leighton, 
P.E.A., who is painting a companion subject for the opposite wall 
space. At the west end of the Gallery are some fine specimens of 
carvings in ivory. In five rooms at the south end of the western 
galleries, are placed the libraries, paintings, &c., bequeathed to the 
Museuni by the late Be v. W. Dyce, and Mr. John Forster, the friend 
and biographer of Charles Dickens. These libraries are open from 
10 to 5 daily. 

The Byce Collection consists of oil paintings, drawings, engravings, 
a few MSS., and a most valuable library of printed books, numbering 
over li.OOO volumes. The Forster Collection comprises oil and water- 
colour paintings, drawings, MSS., autographs, and 18,000 volumes. 
Here are many of the original MSS. of Charles Dickens, and among the 
books is Grainger's biographical * History of England,* illustrated with 
more than 5000 portraits. Oliver Goldsmiths Chair ^ Desk, and Walking- 
cane, bequeathed by Goldsmith to his friend Dr. Hawes, are exhibited 
in this gallery. A special reading-room for the Dyce and Forster col- 
lection has been opened for some time. 

The Picture GaUery above the arcades of the North and South 
Courts may be reached by either of the three staircases. In the 
North ^Gallery are now placed the Baphael Cartoons. These celebrated 
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works erf art, drawn with chalk upon strong paper, and coloured in 
distemper, were executed by Baphael and his scholars in 1513 as 
designs for tapestiy work for Pope Leo X. The tapestries are 
still at the Vatican, but three of the original cartoons are now lost. 
Eubens having seen these cartoons in the warehouse of a manufac- 
turer at Arras, advised Charles I. to purchase them, and he did 
so, for the use of a tapestry manufactory then being established at 
Mortlake. Cromwell, after Charles's death, bought them for £300, 
and they were kept at Whitehall, till, by order of William III., Sir 
Christopher Wren built a room for them at Hampton Court, where 
they remained until lately Her Majesty gave permission for their 
removal hither. The subjects are as follows : — 

1. Christ's charge to Peter. 

2. Death of Ananias. 

8. Peter and John healing the Lame Man* 

4. Paul and Barnahas at Lystra. 

5. Elymas, the Sorcerer, struck blind. 

6. Paul preaching at Athens. 

7. The Miraculous Draught of Fishes. 

The missing Cartoons are — 

The Stoning of Stephen. 

The Conversion of St. Paul. 

St. Paul in his Dungeon at Philippl. 

There is here a copy in black chalk by Casanova of the Trans- 
figuration by Baphael, now at the Vatican ; with several other copies 
of examples by the same great master. At the end of the Baphael 
Gallery the visitor will find the galleries containing notably the 
Sheepshanks^ Collection^ besides pictures presented by others, as the 
Townshendj Ellison, Parsons, Mitchell, William Smith and other bequests, 
the names of the donors as well as the titles of the pictures, are very 
properly inscribed upon each frame. Here, also, is a collection of 
many hundreds of Mulready's drawings, and sketches placed in 
frames about the middle of the rooms ; also cases containing enamels, 
miniatures, &c., by Essex, Bone, &c. On the screens in the next 
room are numerous water-colour drawings and figure studies, in- 
cluding designs by D. Maclise, B.A., a colieotion by John Constable, 
and some works of the modem French school, including two paintings 
by F. Philippoteaux of the Battle of Waterloo and the Battle of 
Fontenoy. There is also a series of modem foreign artists and old 
masters, in oil, many of which have been bequeathed and some 
purchased. 

In the long gallery adjoining is the Jones Collection, consisting of 
art furniture, English and foreign Sevres, and other porcelain, 
miniatures, sculpture, paintings in oil and water-colours, bronzes, &c. 
(the estimated value of which is very considerable), bequeathed to 
this Museum 1882, by Mr. John Jones, of 95 Piccadilly. The Shee^- 
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BhaiM Collection comprises works by the following masters in oil 
only (others are in water-colour); the figures attached to their 
names indicate the numbers in the catalogue : — 



Bird, 246. 
Brooks, 241. 
Burnet, J., 6. 
CaUcott. &-15. 
Carpenter, M., 17, 18. 
Gbalon, 234, 235. 
Clint, 21. 
Collins, 25, 27-32. 
Constable, 33-38. 
Cooke. 39-41, 43, 45, 47. 
Cooper, 50. 
Cope, 52, 53, 55-60. 
Creswick, 61, 62. 
Crome, 64. 
Danby, 65-7. 
Duncan, 69. 
Eastlake, 70, 71, 
Etty, 72, 73. 
Frith, 74. 
Gauermann, 78. 
Gilpin, 288. 
Horslev, 81-83. 
Howard, 242, 245. 
Jackson, 84, 85. 
Lance, 86. 
Landseer, Sir E., 87-102. 



Landseer, C, 103-5. 
Lee, F. R.. 107. 108. 
Leslie, C. R., 109-119, 121-128, 

131, 132. 
Linnell, 133, 134. 
Morland, 237. 

Mulready, 135-49, 151-9, 162, 1 63. 
Mulready, jun., 163, 164. 
Nasmytb, 165. 
Newton, 166. 
Redgrave, 167, 170-172. 
Rippingille, 173. 
Roberts, 174-176. 
Rothwell, 178, 179. 
Bimson, 180. 
Smith, G., 186, 187. 
Btanfield, 188-190. 
Stark, 195, 196. 
Stothard, 197. 201-203. 
Turner, 207-211. 
Uwins, 212, 213. 
Ward, J., 216-218. 
Webster, 219-224. 
Wilkie, 225, 226. 
Witherington, 233. 



The GaUery of Water-colour Paintings is made up of a series of 
noble gifts to the nation, and forms a unique collection by means of 
which the history of water-colour painting in this country may be 
fairly traced. The specimens are hung in chronological sequence, but 
Mr. William Smith's Collection is, very properly, separately placed. 
These Collections, as well as one of Ancient and Modern Jewelry, and 
a fine series of Bare and Precious Stones, have been lately re-arranged. 

In the Exhibition OallerieSy which are reached by a doorway leading 
from the Museum to the Exhibition Eoad, are temporarily deposited 
various collections for which space cannot be found in the Museum. 

The most important is the Indian Museum, which has recently 
been transferred by the India Office to the charge of the Lords of 
the Committee of Council on Education, and now occupies two floors 
of the range of galleries on the east side of the Horticultural Gardens. 

The Indian Section of the Museum, formed in 1880, is approached from 
the Exhibition Bead, and is open daily : — ^Free on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
and Saturdays, and on payment of sixpence each on students' 
days, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, but tickets of. admis- 
sion to the South Kensington Museum include the Indian Section. 
The latter contains an Architectural Court, wherein are various casts, 
sculptures, &c., of Indian Temples; a Lower Gallery exhibiting 
models of tombs, buildings, doors, &c., with separate rogi 
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Ethnological collections,. carpets, shawls, and various textile fabrics; 
an U^er GoZJerj^ containing models of figures illustrating the Trades 
of India — ^metal-work, jewelry, arms, pottery, carvings, musical instru- 
ments, &c. ; also in the Inner Boom the visitor will be able to form some 
idea of its gorgeous jewels. The value of this]colleotion of precious stone 
is almost inestimable. The Fourth JKoom* contains pottery, and, in 
the cases, examples {of carving in marble and^ soapstone, Tippoo 
Sahib's famous organ, and an ivory palanquin lent by Her Majesty. 

The Educatumal Museum contains models of school buildings, fittings, 
apparatus, &c., used in elementary instruction, and scientific apparatus, 
models of machinery, &c., used in technical education. In the 
Exhibition galleries are also to be seen Naval Architectural Models, 
an Ethnographical Collection, and a Fish-Hatching Apparatus, 

The Science Schools* entrance is also in the Exhibition Eoad. 
They occupy a handsome terra-cotta square Italian building, con- 
taining the Laboratories and Lecture-rooms of the Professors of the 
Boyal School of MineHy — of which the Museum and Library are in 
Jermyn Street (p. 1 09). The meetings of the Physical Society, founded 
in 1874, are held. in the Physical Lecture-room fortnightly from 
November to June. This Society numbers about 300, including 
nearly idl the Physicists of the United Kingdom, and publishes its 
proceedings at frequent intervals. 

The National Art Training Schools, at South Kensington Museum, 
are maintained by the State as the centre of a national system for 
the promotion of Art and Science Schools, which are established in 
all parts of the kingdom, and of which public examinations are 
regularly made preliminary to awards of prizes to the most suc- 
cessful pupils. The institution of these Schools took place in 1852, 
and they are controlled and regulated by the Lord President and 
Committee of Council on Education. Art pupils of both sexes are 
here trained to become teachers, and they receive grants ifi aid of 
their maintenance, in proportion to their attainments, as tested from 
time to time by the omcial examiners. The fees payable by students 
are £5 for five months with 10«. entrance fee. Evening classes — 
Male school £2 per term ; Female (thrice a week) £1 per term ; for 
masters, mistresses, and pupil teachers of public elementary schools, 5s. 
per term, any two evenings a week. An evening artisan class is held 
in the Elementary Koom. In connection with these establishments 
at South Kensington, Alexandra House was lately opened by the 
Princess of Wales — ^an idea which originated with H.R.H. to afford a 
moderate home for the many young ladies who come to these 
educational centres of London. 

In the buildings which surround the Gardens of the Horticultural 
Society,and which were'erected for thelntemationalExhibitionsof 1871 
-4, is a gallery containing the National School of Cookery, entered from 
the Exhibition Head. Single lessons are given on any dish at a charge 
of from Is. to 10«. 6d, The course of lessons begins every Monday. 
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The National Portrait Gallery, founded in 1856, and established 
at Great George Street, Westminster, was removed in 1870 to the 
galleries south of the Horticultural Gardens. During the rebuilding 
of the gallery, the portraits are temporarily placed in the Bethnal 
Green Museum. It consists of a large and most interesting collection 
of portraits and busts of famous English men and women. A cata- 
logue, prepared by Mr. G. Scharf, the Director, Keeper and Secretary, 
and famishing interesting biographical information, can be bought for 
Is. A list of the portraits is issued, price 4d. The names and dates of 
the portraits, with historical references, are all given upon the picture- 
frames. This Gallery is open oil the mme days and hours as the Bethnal 
Green Museum, which is from 10 a.^. to 10 p.m. except Wednesdays, 
when the charge is 6d,y and the closing takes place at 6 p.m. 

The British Musettm Natural History Collection, fronting Crom- 
well Eoad, a handsome edifice recently built from the designs of Mr. 
A. Waterhouse, E. A., for the reception of the National Collection from 
the British Museum, was opened in 1881. Two galleries, each 278 J 
feet long by 56 feet wide, branch out of the southern end of the 
Entrance Hall, and these galleries are repeated on the first, and, in a 
modified foim, upon the second floor. As yet only a part of the 
Natural History Collection has found its place in the new building. 
The Geology, Minerals, and Botany departments are open; that of 
Zoology, upon the western side of the building, is in progress. In 
the new edifice ample space will enable the Curator to display the 
specimens on a scale " adequate to the purposes of comparison of 
species." The Great Entrance ' Hall contains skeletons of whales 
and other objects requiring plenty of room, and it will be made to 
serve as an Index Museum, introductory to the study of the various 
collections. Guides to the several departments, price Id,, 2d., and dd, 
each, supply detailed information of a most valuable and authoritative 
kind upon various scientific questions of general interest ; thus for a 
penny the schoolboy may learn what is known by the most erudite 
philosopher of the theory and composition of Shooting Stars, Aerolites, 
and Meteorites, hundreds of specimens of which are to be seen in the 
Mineralogical Department;, for twopence he is provided with a 
numbered list of every mineral in the world ; and for threepence he 
can have a Guide to the Mineral Gallery containing an Introduction 
to the Study of Minerals ; also for threepence he can obtain a carefully- 
written Introduction to the study of Geology and Palaeontology, with 
over thirty illustrations ; the Penny Guide to Birds is supplemented 
by a twopenny guide to the Gould Collection of Summing Birds. 
llie Botanical Department consists of two divisions : the Herbarium for 
persons engaged in the scientific study of plants; and a Gallery open 
to the, public, and consisting of specimens illustrative of the various 
groups of the Vegetable Kingdom and the classification of Plants. The 
hours of admission to the Museum are to be seen on the entrance gates. 
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Glastonbury Abbey, and set up in Wells Cathedral, where it remained 
up to 1834, is also amongst the treasures collected here. The 
Patent Museum and Library contain complete sets of specifications, for 
consultation on Monday, Tuesday, and {Saturday. 

The Gardens of the Boyal Sorticultural Society adjoin the grounds 
of the South Kensington Museum, and have been laid out with great 
care and expense. There is a fine hall for meetings of the Society, 
Exhibitions, &c., and a large glass Winter Garden with conserva- 
tories, also a Colonnade and Cloister surrounding the whole, built 
1861. The gardens occupy twenty-two acres ; they are open daily 
from nine till dusk, Sundays from two. Each Fellow (F.R.H.S.) has 
the privilege of introducing personally two friends, except on exhibi- 
tion days. The International Fisheries Exhibition was held here, in 1883 
the International Health Exhibition (1884) followed (1885) by the Inter- 
national Exhibition of Inventions and Mime, and succeeded by the 
Colonial and Indian Exhibition (1886). A feature of these exhibitions 
was the clever reproduction of a street of " Old London," the chief 
characteristics of which have been again embodied in the represen- 
tation of Old London in the New York Exhibition opened early in 
this year. 

The American Exhibition of the Arts, Products, &c., of the United 
States is to open at Earl's Court, Kensington, in May of this year. 

The Royal Albert Hall, erected 1868-71, an immense structure, 
circular in form, and covered by a glass dome, will hold 10,000 
persons, of whom the area will take 1000. It was built by a 
company at a cost of 200,000Z. and is used for concerts, balls, and 
exhibitions. The Boyal College of Music occupies a building presented 
by Sir C. J. Freake, which closely adjoins the Albert Hall, and, by 
special permission of H.M. Commissioners, the College will have the 
use of rooms in the Albert Hall for choral and instrumental practice. 
Each student in the College pays a fee of £40 per annum. 

The Albert Memorial, erected near the site of the Great Exhibition 
of 1851, and close to the Royal Horticultural Gardens and the Albert 
Hall, is one of the most magnificent monuments in the world. It 
was designed by Sir Gilbert Scott, and consists of a Gothic cross 
and canopy, with a spire reaching to the height of 175 feet; under 
bhe canopy is a colossal gilt sedent statue of the Prince, fifteen feet 
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Nedralgic Crystal. 

A Certain Core 0r Nenralgia in tlie lead, Face, and Limbs, 

Including Faoe-acbe, Ear-ache, Tooth-aclie, Tio-doloreuz, Brow Agtie, 
Intercostal Neuralgia, often mistaken for Pleurisy, Mnsciaar Bnen- 
matism. Sciatica or, Kip-sroiit, Nervous Kead-acbe, and Vevve Pains 

of all kinds, the result of Debility, Cold, Anxiety, Aneemia, or residing in an 
unhealthy or malarious country, 

BY OUTWABD APPZiICATION ONZiY. 

IT CONTAINS NO POISON, AND IS PERFECTLY HARMLESS. 



MB. SHIBLEY, after many years of careful therapeutical research, much perseverance, and 
chemical experiment, has succeeded in producing his NEUBALOIO CRYSTAL, in the form 
of a solid substance about two inches long, portable, and easy of application, so as to render it one of 
the most useful domestic remedies of the aee. 

The " CRY8T 
Mr. Shirley's chiei 
its application woi 
such that the end( 
minus the use of t 
process is most a< 
action as when { 
soluble or alreadj^ 
can be no questi 
CRYSTAL Utoco 
are more readily a 

By the use o; 
soon passes off eni 
majority of cases 
parts of the work 
my husband, befo 
but in less than a 
himself free from 
returns, I at cmce 

A gentleman, 
Wellington, toothi 
Bay leaves were 
NEURALGIC CB 
NEUBALGIA wh 

In Canada, SE 
by every class of E 
•f North Amenca. 

In Paris, and the chief Continental cities of Europe. SHIBLEY'S NEUBALGIC CBYSTAL is 
used, and directions in the various languages are sent with each consignment. 

The NEUBALGIC CBYSTAL bears the signature "J. G. SHIRLEY " in BED INK across the 
label, without which none are genuine. 



To be obtained from 

J. G. SHIRLEY, Stfk frajriettfr anJ> gisfjjbmr, 
2, WESTBOURNE GROVE, BAYSWATER, LONDON, 

And from all respectable Chemists in the United Kingdom,^ the chief Continental 
Cities, the Colonies, and America. 

Price Is. IJd. and 2s., free by post. 

The "CBYSTAL" is largely used in England by Members of the Boyal 
Family, as well as by a great nnmber of the Nobility, Clergy, Naval and Military 
Officers, and others, whose letters can be seen. 
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high, by Foley. It is approached by four flights of steps 130 feet 
wide. At each angle is a group of statues — Europe, by Macdowell; 
Asia, by Foley; Africa, by Theed; America, by J. Bell; above which are 
other groups upon a smaller scale : Agriculture, by Calder MarshaU ; 
Manufactures, by Weekes; Commerce, by Thomeycroft; Engineering, 
by Lawlor. Eound the base of the Memorial is a series of 200 life-sized 
figures and portraits of the great men of all ages, sculptured by J. P. 
Philip and H. H. Armstead. The cost of the whole was £150,000, in- 
cluding a large sum from Her Majesty, and £60,000 from Parliament. 
ThQ^CerUrcd Imtitution of the Gity arid Ouilds of LoncUm Institute for 
the advancement of Technical Education is in ttie Exhibition Bead* 
[t was chiefly established at the expense of the City Companies, who 
have contributed to it over £100,000 since its formation. The 
City and Guilds Technical Gollege will be found in Tabernacle Bow, 
Finsbury. 

THE EDGWAEE ROAD TO PADDINGTON, &c. ' 

IF we take our stand at the Oxford Street end of the Edgware Eoad, 
facing down Oxford Street, we shall have at our back Bayswater 
and Kensington Gardens, and on our right Hyde Park, with just the 
turn of the » Ring ' or Drive visible beyond the Park palings. Beyond 
the eastern limits of the Park runs Farh Lane, now the most aristocratic 
of addresses, formerly known as Tyburn Lane. It led immediately to 
the Tyburn Gallows, which stood, as nearly as can be ascertained, 
upon the site of Connaught Place, Edgware Road. Here were 
executed the numerous malefetctors, convicted in the County of 
Middlesex (of whom history, down to 1783, when Newgate gallows 
supplanted that of Tyburn, has much to say), upon that Tyburn Tree, 
of which perhaps the best representation is the last plate of Hogarth's 
* Idle and Industrious Apprentices.' Here were hung the bodies of 
Oliver Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshaw (torn from their graves in 
Henry VII.'s Chapel in Westminster Abbey, and still wearing their 
swords), from sunrise to sunset on the first anniversary of the death 
of Charles L after the Restoration. The list of the noted and notorious 
executed at Tyburn includes the names of Perkin Warbeck, the 
Pretender; the Holy Maid of Kent, for prophesying the death of 
Henry VIII.; Robert Southwell, the poet, for high treason; Mrs. 
Tamer, iji a yellow ruff, for the murder of Sir Thomas Oyerbury; 
John Felton, for the assassination of the Duke of Buckingham; 
Jack Sheppard; Jonathan Wild, thief and receiver of stolen goods; 
Catharine Hayes, for the murder of her husband— she was burnt alive 
by the mob, who would not wait for the hangman ; Earl Ferrers 
(1760); for the murder of his steward : wearing his wedding clothes^ 
he was' drawn in his own coach-and-six from the Tower, hanged by a 
sili^en rope, a^d the ' drop ' was first used for hig lordship instead of a» 
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cart ; Mrs. Brownrigg, for the inurder of her two female apprentices ; 
John Bann, the highwayman (otherwise Sixteen-string Jack, from 
the number of ribbons he was decorated with) ; Bev. Dr. Dodd, for 
forgery (1777). 

Thr Marble Abgh, at the comer of Hyde Park, facing Onmberland 

Street, was built by Nash, of Carrara marble — soon discoloured in 

our climate — and was set up originally before Buckingham Palace, 

and called Buckingham Palace Ar3h. The sculptures are by Maxman, 

Westmacott, and Bossi, the gates by S. Parker. The arch cost 

£80,000, and its removal hither in 1861 cost £11,000 more. From 

the Marble Arch down Park Lane, towards Piccadilly, we may note 

Holdemess House (the Marquis of Londonderry), Dorchester House (B. S. 

Holford, Esq.), Dudley House (Earl of Dudley), and Gloucester House 

(H.B.H. the Duke of Cambridge) at the extreme south end (see p. 116). 

The Edgware Boad* runs past the end of Marylebone Boad on the 

right or east side, and the end* of Harrow Boad on the left farther 

on; near to the latter is Paddington Green, also the Terminus and 

Hotel of the O. W. Baihoay. The Edgware Boad (the Marykhone 

Theatre is in New Church Street) is continued to the north of 

Paddington and eventually merges into Maida Vale, — the great 

thorough£Bkre of a rapidly increasing London suburb, — ^beyond which 

lies KiJhumy a name meaning cold-stream, derived from the Saxon 

kele cold, and ftum a sti^m. By St. John's Wood Boad, from the 

Edgware Boad, is the nearest way to Lord^s Cricket Oround, where 

the great Cricket Matches of the season take place. From a more 

easterly point Lord's is best reached by way of Baker Street and 

thence by Park Boad, Begent's Park. Swiss Cottage is a tavern of 

note, situated in the Finchley Boad. 

The road which is a continuation west of Oxford Street is called the 
XJxbridge Boad ; it skirts Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens on 
one side and Bayswater on the otlier, and leads to Netting Hill 
and Shefpherd^s Bush (which has a common of 8 acres). At Wood 
Lane, Netting Hill, are the grounds of the Qua Club. Bayswater was 
a large district of handsome houses, noted of old for its springs 
and conduits, by which it supplied streets as &r as Bond Street with 
water. At Bayswater is the parish Burial-ground of St. George's, 
Hanover Square, formed in 1764, and in it were buried, near the 
west wall, Lawrence Sterne, the immortal author of 'Tristram 
Shandy ' ; and Sir Thomas Pioton, one of the heroes of Waterloo, 
whose body was subsequently removed to St. Paul's CatJiedral. 
Netting Hill is supposed to be a corruption of Nutting Hill. From 
Bayswater, up Ladhroke Orove Boad (Ladbroke was its builder), we 
proceed to the Kenscd Oreen Cemetery — or we may go by the Harrow 
Boad and Edgware Boad omnibuses. This buri^-ground is one of 

♦ Edgware Road existed in Elizabeth's time, when estates were settled by John 
Lyon, the founder of Harrow School, for the maintenance of this roadway, 
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the most important of modem London. It extends over eighteen 
acres, and contains the remains of many of the worthies of modem 
art, science, and literature — as the Eev. Sydney Smith ; Tom Hood, to 
whom there is a loving memorial; with the simple epitaph, ** He sang 
the *Song of the Shirt'"; Lord Chief Justice Cockbum; W. M. 
Thackeray, the novelist; Balfe, the musical composer; Eastlake, 
the painter and F.B.A.; Listen, the actor; Brunei and Siemens, the 
engineers; Molesworth, the statesman and historian; Birkbeck, the 
founder of Mechanics' Institutions ; Allan Cunningham, W, C, Mac- 
ready, Anthony Trollope, Shirley Brooks, Harrison Ainsworth, &c., not 
forgetting those Boyal personages, the Duke of Sussex and his 
sister, the Princess Sophia; or the inventor of Morrison's Pills; or 
T>ucrow, the great equestrian (his memorial is remarkably gro- 
sque ; to the merits of all of whom the largest monuments of 
en^'»i Green do bear testimony. A visit to this great cemetery is 
H- tainly as well worth making by any visitor to London, as a visit 
to P'-e la Chaise by a Parisian sight-seer, but in respect to natural 
^* juty the latter most resembles Highgate Cemetery. 



OXFOED STEEET TO TOTTENHAM COUBT EOAD. 

As we proceed from the Marble Arch down Oxford Street we 
shall observe on the left Oreat Cumberland Street, named after the Duke 
of Cumberland, hero of Culloden; Quebec Street, named in honour of 
the taking of Quebec by General Wolfe; Portman Street, leading 
into Portman Square, west side, and Park Street opposite to Portman 
Street. Proceeding farther, we shall find upon our left. Orchard 
Street — ^the direct way from Oxford Street, along the east side of 
Pmtman Square, through Baker Street and York Place to the Marylebone 
Boad, at which point there is a Station of the Underground line of 
Eailway. At the north-west angle of Portman Square, so named after 
a Mr. Portman, owner of the estate, is Montague House, built for Mrs. 
Elizabeth Montague, of literary celebrity. 

In Baker Street is the well-known emporium called the Panklibanon ; 
the celebrated Waxvjork Exhibition of Madams Tvssaud was transferred 
July, 1884, from these premises to the Marylebone Eoad near the 
Underground Eailway Station. Open daily, admission 1«., Chamber 
of Horrors 6d. extra. This Exhibition (commenced in Paris in 
1780, and removed to London, at the Lyceum, in the Strand, in 
1802) now consists of a very large number of wax figures, dressed 
in various costumes, many of which were the dresses actually worn 
by the persons represented. Madame Tussaud made an interesting 
Collection of Eelics of the First Napoleon, which forms part of 
her Exhibition. A Model of the Guillotine is preserved here, with 
its lunette and decapitating knife. The heroes and the desperadoes 
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of history, the follies, the vices, and the virtues of humanity, are all 
represented ; the grandeur of the throne-room at a coronation, the 
groups at royal weddings and christenings, are ably counterfeited ; 
and the visages of the most atrocious of mankind have been also 
preserved in wax ; in many instances the veritable costumes of both 
kings and culprits bedeck their effigies. 

Duke Street leads from Oxford Street to Orawenor Square, for a 
long time a place of the highest fashion. At Lord Harrowby's, 
39 Grosvenor Square, Thistlewood and others of the Goto Street Con- 
apiracy (Oato Street was in John Street, Edgware Boad) purposed 
assassinating the whole Ministry, February 23rd, 1820, as they sat 
together at dinner. The plot was discovered to the Ministry by a 
man named Edwards, who had joined the conspirators purposely. 
The dinner preparations atLordHarrowby's were allowed to proceed, 
but the Ministers stopped away. The Bow Street officers entered the 
stable in Cato Street, and found the Thistlewood party arming them- 
selves. The officers attempted to seize Thistlewood, but he ran the 
first of them (Smithers) through the body, then extinguished the 
lights within and escaped in the darkness. Nine of the conspirators 
were at once captured; a reward of £1000 was offered for the capture 
of Thistlewood, and he also was caught early next day in bed at the 
house of a friend in Little Moorfields. Thistlewood had been an officer 
in a regiment of the line stationed in the West Indies, and for some 
reason entertained the deepest personal animosity against Lords 
Sidmouth and Castlereagh. He and his four chief accomplices, Ings, 
Brunt, Tidd, and Davison, were hanged at the Old Bailey, May 1st, 
1820. The name of Goto Street was then changed to Homer Street, 

The thoroughfare called Duke Street is continued across Oxford 
Street into Manchester Square, begun in 1776. Trinity Gollege, 
incorporated 1876, for the ciiltivation of Church Music, is in 
Mandeville Place, Manchester Square. At Hertford Home, the 
residence of Sir Kichard Wallace, is the finest private collection 
of pictures in London ; it was formed by the late Marquis of Hert- 
ford. From this Square runs Manchester Street, wherein resided 
the notorious Joanna Southcote. She died there in 1814, after having 
persuaded many hundreds of credulous persons that she was about to 
give birth to the true * Shiloh.' Steinway Hall Goncert Booms are in 
Lower Seymour Street. James Street leads into Wigmore Street; 
Dames Street leads directly to Berkeley Square, Stratford Place 
was named after Edward Stratford, Earl of Aldborough, who built 
Aldborough House, at its north end, upon the site of Old GonduU 
Mead, The Portland Glub occupies No. 1 Stratford Place, and a 
house at the end of this thoroughfare belonged to Cosway, the 
miniature painter, and has a painted ceiling by Angelica Kauffmann. 
Marylehone Lane reminds us that we are now in the great Parliamentary 
borough called Marylehone, generally pronounced Marryhun, The Old 
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^urch of St, Mary-le4>one^ at the end of the High Street, was 
uilt in 1741, on the site of an older edifice — noteworthy as the 
liureh in which Hogarth depicted the Marriage of the Bake in 
is * Itake*8 'Progress^ and as the burial-plaoe of many remarkable 
ersons, including the Eev. Charles Wesley, brother of John Wesley ; 
iUan Eamsay, author of the * Gentle Shepherd,' &c. The New 
%,urch oj St Mary-Mnme, opposite York Gate, Eegent's Park, built 
y Hardwick, consecrated 1817, has a handsome altar-piece presented 
3 it by the painter Benjamin West, P.R.A. The name of Mary-- 
i-bone signifies St. Mary by or on the houm, the Tyboum stream, hard 
y, — the same word appears in HolborD, Westboume, Kilburn, &c. 

In Vere Street is St, Peter's Chapelj built from designs by Gibbs, 
dth a Doric portico and a three-storied steeple, in 1724, and then 
onsidered a very handsome edifice. Opposite the end of Vere Street 
3 New Bond Street (see p. 107). Holies Street (Lord Byron was bom at 
[o. 24) leads into Cavendish Square ; it was named after Lady Henrietta 
Javendish Holies of Welbeck, wife of Harley, Earl of Oxford, owner 
(f Wigmore Castle, after whom Oxford Street was named. The 
lames of Welbeck, Wigmore, Cavendish, Holies, and Bentinck 
Itreets are thus all accounted for. Edward Gibbon the historian, 
ived at 7 Bentinck Street, in 1776. There is an Equestrian Statue 
\f the Duke of Cumberland, as well as a Statue of Lord George 
Sentinck, in Cavendish Square. 

Immediately opposite Holies Street is Harewood Place, leading to 
Sanover Square, built (1718) in honour of George I. Harewood 
Souse is at the south-east comer of Harewood Place. In Tenterden 
Street, Hanover Square, is the entrance to the Oriental Club-house, 
vhich occupies the north-west angle of the square, and which was 
etablished in 1824 for noblemen and gentlemen associated with the 
idministration of our Eastern Empire. In thia -Street is also the 
^yal Academy of Music, founded in 1822 by the Earl of Westmoreland, 
or teaching all kinds of music to advanced pupils, who are charged 
ill lis. per term, or £34 138. per annum, with an entrance fee 
f £,5 5s, The Hanover Square Concert-Kooms, at the south-east 
orner of this Square, have been abolished, and upon the site has 
>een erected the Hanover Square Club-house, now known as the St. 
George's ClvUb. In George Street stands the fashionable church for 
aarriages, in which the great Duke of Wellington gave away so 
aany brides — SU Oeorge'Sy Hanover Square, built by James, and 
onsecrated 1724 ; it has three fine ancient windows, brought over 
rom Mechlin, dating from the early part of the 16th century, 
lanover Square is embellished with a Statue of William Pitt, by 
Dhantrey, and the view of this Square from George Street has been 
onsidered one of the best bits of architectural effect in London. 

Regent Circus, Oxford Street — to distinguish it from Begent 
•ircus, Piccadilly — here intersects Oxford Street. Eastwards runs 
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Argyll Street on the right, wherein was JSen^Zer'« Circm and Ampkiiheatre ; 
on the left or north side of Oxford Street is Great Portland Street 
(wherein is NeUon^s Portland Hotel), a direct thoroughfare to the 
Emtfm Boad and the Portland Bead Station of the Underground 
Eailway. Oxford Market^ bnilt for the Earl of Oxford, in 1731, 
is now a byegone name ; on its site have been built Oxford Mansions 
for business and residential purposes ; the Pantheon, a fashionable resort, 
once knoWn as the Winter Kanelagh, is now converted into the central 
depot for Messrs. Gilbey's wine business. 

At 73 Oxford Street is the Princess's Theatre, built originally as a 
Bazaar — the Queen's Bazaar — opened as a Theatre in 1841, rebuilt 
and re-opened in the winter of 1880. This house obtained its highest 
fame under the management of Mr. Charles Kean, who here illustrated 
with scenery and properties, in a manner never previously realised, 
the great plays of Shakespeare and others; it has been for some 
time under the management of Mr. Wilson Barrett. 

Middlesex Hospital, facing Bemers Street, was founded 1745, and 
incorporated 1836. It contains 310 beds, and receives annually 
about 30,000 out-door patients and 2600 in-patients. Its income is 
nearly £16,000 per annum. 

Newnian Street is noted for its numerous shops for articles required 
by artists. At 414 Oxford Street is a tavern called The Mischief, 
originally The Man Loaded vjith Mischief, which had a signboard said 
to have been painted by Hogarth, representing a man carrying a 
woman holding a glass in her hand, and attended by a monkey and a 
magpie. Underneath were the lines — 

"A monkey, a magpie, and a wife, 
la (jsic) the true emblem of etrife.** , - 

In Dean Street ib a small Theatre which has. had its seasons of 
success and difficulty, aiEid has occasionally changed its name. It 
was built in 1840, as a school for acting, by Mrs. F. Kelly. Its 
present name is ike Boyaliy Theaire, : In. St, Anme's Churchy Dean 
Street, was buried King^ Theodore of Corsica, who died a pauper 
in this parish, 1686, and was interred at the cost of John Wright, an 
oilman in Compton Street, who declared that he for once would 
pay the expenses of a king's funeral. Horace Walpole's epitaph and 
tablet were set up in the church to the king's memory — 

*'Fate poared its lesson on his liTing: hedd. 
Bestowed a kingdom and di^ied him bread.** 

Boho Square, built in the time of dharles II., was known as^ King 
Square, while the fortunes of the Duie of Monnjouth flourished. 
On the southern side then stood Old Monmouth House (upon the 
site of the present Hospital for Women), every trace of which has long 
since disappeared. In the centre was a statue of King Charles IL 
The fields about this part were called Soho Fields, from perhaps some 
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sporting associations, long before the neighbourhood was built upon, 
and the Duke of Monmouth chose ** Soho " as his battle-cry on the 
field of Sedgemoor. In the north-west comer of Soho Square is an 
entrance to the Soho Bazaar, established by Mr. Trotter, after the 
great continental wars of 1815, to give employment to the orphans 
and widows, &c., of those who had been slain. The whole square 
still bears evidence of its earliest inhabitants — ^the nobility of two 
hundred years ago. Addison denoted the high rank and position of 
Sir Eoger de Coverley, by writing, " when he is in town he lives in 
Soho Square." Here the celebrated Bishop Burnet also lived. . The 
Catholic Chapel in Sutton Street and the' mansion given up to 
Crosse and Blackwell's pickles were, about a hundred years since, 
the scene of the most fashionable assemblies in London. Here Mrs. 
Comelys received the fine ladies of the period and their princely and 
noble admirers, who in some of their masquerades carried affairs 
sometimes to censurable extremes. 

Carlisle House, in Carlisle Street, near by, dates from the time of 
James II., and was the mansion of the Earl of Carlisle up to 1756. 

Greek Street was named after the Greek church in Crown Street. 
Wardour Street is the most noted street in London for old curiosity 
shops, but the lower portion has been much altered by new thorough- 
fares. Oerrard Street, named after Gerard, Earl of Macclesfield, the 
owner of the land, is to be remembered as containing the residences 
(No. 43) of John Dryden — the front parlour was the poet's study ; 
and of Edmund Burke. At the Turk's Head in Gerrard Street, the 
Literary dub, founded by Dr. Johnson, Burke, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
&c., was held; the same tavern had been previously the rendezvous 
of the Society of Artists, and from it was presented, by West, Wilson, 
and other painters, the petition to George III. for patronage, which 
resulted in the founding of the Royal Academy of Art. 

We will return now to Oxford Street, and proceeding as before, 
eastwards, we shall pass Bathhone Flace (noted for its artists' shops ; 
named after Capt. Rathbone, who built it, 1718), and The Oxford Music 
Ball, perhaps one of the most popular of those large metropolitan 
houses of entertainment where music and acrobatism, comic songs, 
grotesque dancing, tumbling, &c., are all combined with the accom- 
paniments of drinking, smoking, and conveivsational interludes on 
the part of the spectators. Banway Street, a short cut west, noted 
more than a century for its cheap jewelry, old china, and second-hand 
omamentia, was named after Jonas Hanway, an active philanthropist, 
who was remarkable for being th^j^r^^ ma/n in London who carried an 
wnbrella, then (1750) considered a most effeminate article, though 
heavy and clumsy when compared with those of modern times. 
The Kght silk umbrella of to-day is a very different article to the 
tarpaulin-like protection mentioned by Gay, as used by those ladies 
who preferred it to a riding-hood : — 
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" Good housewives all the winter's rage despise, 
Defended by the riding-hood's disguise ; 
Or tindemeath the umbrella's oily shed 
Safe through the wet, on clinking pattens tread." 

The "clinkiBg pattens" have been long superseded by noiseless 
goloshes. .^_^___ 

TOTTENHAM COUET ROAD. 
At the extreme north-eastern end of Oxford Street is Tottenham 
Court Boad, the old thoroughfare from St. Giles's to Hampstead, past 
the mansion of William de Totenhall or Tottenhall, which stood on 
the site of the Adam and Eve tavern, near the Tottenham Court 
turnpike, shown in Hogarth's * March to Finchley.* Tottenham Court 
Boad is a broad and long street ; of late years famed for its numerous 
good and economical shops for upholstery, &c. Meux^s Brewery — 
one of the most celebrated in London for stout — stands at the south- 
east comer next to Oxford Street. Nearly opposite to this end of 
Tottenham Court Boad is the approach to Charing Cross Street, lately 
opened. Just beyond the Brewery is the Horseslioe Hotel and 
Bestaurant, A few paces farther north is Oreat Busaell Street, 
Bloonuhury, the street of the British Museum. At the point where 
Bathhone Place runs northwards into Tottenham Court Eoad, stood 
Percy Chapel, made popular and fashionable by the Eev. Eobert 
Montgomery (d. 1866), known from his poem of * Satan,' as Satan 
Montgomery, and thus distinguished from his contemporary, James 
Montgomery — a sacred poet of a much higher order. The Gladstone 
Club for Liberals of the district, occupies 113 Charlotte Street, a 
thoroughfare leading from Eathbone Place to Fitzroy Square, the 
headquarters for London artists. Here dwells Dick Tinto, and sets 
up his sitter's throne — "a gentle creature, loving his friends, his 
cups, feasts, merry-makings, and all good things." His club, the 
'Hogarth,' founded in 1870, is at 27 Albemarle Street. About a 
quarter of a mile from the end of Oxford Street stood the Prince of 
Wales's Theatre, built first as a concert-room, then transformed into a 
theatre, and known as such under various names — the Tottenham 
Street, the Eegency, the Eoyal, the West London, &c., and now 
converted to other purposes. Towards the northern end of 
Tottenham Court Eoad is one of the most famous of dissenting 
ohapels, Whitefield*8 Tabernacle, begun in 1766, and since considerably 
rebuilt and enlarged. Whitefield here attracted such large congrega- 
tions, that it is said Queen Caroline, consort of George Q., seeing so 
many persons unable to obtain admission, sent him a lat^e sum of 
money to enlarge his meeting-house. Many extraordinary statements 
are upon record of the wonderful effects of TVhitefield's oratory, both 
upon the ignorant and the highly educated. He is said to have 
melted the hearts and drawn tears from the eyep.j)f^|1^5Jp^J|jrutal- 
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ised classes ; to Have forced hard-beaded men like Dr. Franklin, in 
spite of themselves, to empty their pockets into the collection plate ; 
to have fascinated by the modulations of his voice and the appro- 
priateness of his gestures such a finished histrionic performer as 
Garrick; in a word, Whitefield had natural gifts of word-painting 
and voice-mastery which enabled him to preach with amazing effect. 
It is recorded of that cold and polished courtier Lord Chesterfield, 
that Whitefield even stirred his pulses beyond control, when, showing 
the perils of a sinner, the preacher depicted such a one as resembling 
a blind old man, deserted by his dog, wandering feebly over a desolate 
moor, but gradually and surely nearing the verge of an awful pre- 
cipice. Whitefield led his hearers with him so completely to the 
moment of the catastrophe, that Chesterfield, losing his self-possession, 
could not help muttering aloud, *' By Jove, he's gone over I " John 
Wesley here preached Whitefield's funeral sermon ; Toplady, author 
of several popular hymns, and Bacon the sculptor, were buried here. 
Between Bloomsbury and| the Euston Koad (which runs past 
the end of Tottenham Court Eoad) were the Southampton Fields, 
one of which was called the Field of the Forty Footsteps, It was so 
named from a legend of a terrible fight between two brothers, 
which took place here on account of a lady whom both admired, 
and who sat by and witnessed the deadly struggle for her hand. 
The Hampstead Boad runs north in continuation, as we have 
said, of Tottenham Court. Eoad, on to the High Street, Camden 
Town, where the thoroughfare divides into three ways, of which the 
eastern is Camden Boad, the middle is Kentish Toum Boad, and the 
left or western is the Ghalk Farm Boad to Haverstock Hill. The broad 
open country of Hampstead Heath (240 acres) may be reached by 
railway or omnibus. Its most noted inns are 'Jack Straw's Castle' 
and the ' Spaniards.' Jack Straw commanded the Essex division of 
the insurgents under Wat Tyler. The origin of the title, * Spaniards,' 
is disputed ; the most simple explanation is that it was due to certain 
famous Espalier apple-trees which once flourished on this site. The 
name of Belsize Park was derived from the ancient family mansion 
JBellasys House, which in 1728 became a place of public amusement to 
which people of fashion resorted ; it was then famous for its chaly- 
beate spring. 



NEW OXFOED STEEET, THEOUGH HOLBOEN, TO SMITH- 
FIELD AND CHEAPSIDE. 

^T. Oiles's Church, still described as in the Fields, was built in 
^ 1734 by Flitcroft, upon the site of an ancient chapel of a 
Hospital for Lepers, founded in 1117. The entrance gateway fp 
decorated with an old bas-relief from the former edifice. Here w 
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buried Some very notable persons — ^Lord Herbert, of Cherbury; 
George Chapman, the translator of Homer, to whose memory his iriend 
Inigo Jones provided a monument ; Sir Eoger L'Estrange ; Andrew 
Marvell ; Eiohard Penderell, who assisted Sie escape of Charles 11. 
(his tomb is in the churchyard) ; and the Duchess Dudley. 

New Oxford Street, a short street in continuation of Oxford 
Street and High Holbom, runs through part of the notorious old 
" rookery of St. Giles." It was opened in 1847. A portion of the 
old buildings may still be seen in a dirty slum leading from the 
recently re-christened Dyot Street, but which, bad as it is, must be 
infinitely better than the Oin Lane and Beer Street which Hogarth 
drew from this neighbourhood, even as he portrayed the Idle 
Apprentice apprehended for murder in a 8t, GUes's night-cellar, and 
the St. Giles's charity-boy as the Tom Nero of his Four Stages of 
Cruelty. The gallows was removed from the Elms at Smithfield to 
St. Gileses — ^then a wayside village, noted chiefly for its early inns 
and houses of entertainment. Sir John Oldcastle, after being drawn 
from the Tower hither, was here hanged and burnt. From the 
Seoen Dialsy St. Giles's, issued the yards of songs for one penny which 
Pitts and Catnach published and made fortunes by. The Seven 
Dials were planned and built for wealthy tenants by a noted archi- 
tect in the time of Charles IL, but the number of clock faces is now 
reduced to two, and the name is sometimes corrupted to the Seven 
Gileses by the Malaprops of the locality. Gay described the intricacies 
of this district, which so many tired pedestrians have since verified — 

*'Here to seven streets seven dials count their day, 
And from each other catch the circling ray; 
Here oft the peasant with inquiring face 
Bewildered trudges on from place to place, 
Tries every winding court and street in vain. 
And doubles o'er his weary steps again." 

Monmouth Street^ named after the hero of Sedgemoor, whose 
mansion was in Soho Square, was long famous for its shops for old 
clothes, second-hand boots, and underground cellars. It is now 
called Dudley Street. All this locality has been much altered by 
pulling down houses for the two new streets, Shaftesbury Avenue 
and Charing Cross Street^ leading to Piccadilly Circus. 

We will now return to New Oxford Street. Bloomshury Street leads 
by Charlotte Street into Bedford Square, and beyond through 
Gower Street into the Euston Koad. 

University College, London (sometimes mistaken for the University 
of London, an entirely different institution, see p. 113), is situated 
on the east side of Gouter Street. It was founded by Lord Brougham 
and others (1826) to afford at a moderate cost the means of a high 
educational training — ^fitting students for taking their degrees at the 
TTniversity of London. University College School is for lads up to the age 
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ESTABLISHED 1819. 

PAILLARD & CO., 

Manufacturers of 

MUSICAL. BOXES. 

LONDON: 62, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.G. 

New York: 680, BROADWAY. 

FACTORIES AT STE. CROIX, SWITZERLAND. 




Palllard'8 Musical Boxes bear the above Trade Mark, and 
can be obtained at aimost aii the principai Music-sellers and 
Jewellers in the United Kingdom. 

OF THE 

"AMOBEAN" MUSICAL BOXES, 

WHICH ARE CONSTRUCTED ON INTERCHANGEABLE PRINCIPLES. 

New Cylinders can be supplied to these Boxes at any time, thus 

avoiding the great objection made to ordinary Musical Boxes, of 

always playing the same tunes over and over again. The latest 

addition to our numerous styles is 

No. 601. Price, with one Cylinder 9 in. long, playing 7 tones, £8 10s. 
Extra Cylinders for same, j61 16s. 



I^rict l^tst, m^ fists of Cmus of CuMm, ictt on plication. 
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of Beventeert— tours, 9.30 a.m. to 3.46 p.m. — at a charge of 24 guineas 
per ann. The College provides instruction, by a staff of forty-eight pro- 
fessors. The Flaamcm QuUery of Sculptures and Dramngs, also the 
i Marmor Homericum and Blade School of Fine Art, should be inspected. 
I University College Hooted, also in Gower Street, serves as a school of 
! instruction in medicine, surgery, &o. It wasfouiided in 1833 as a general 
; hospital, with separate departments for diseases of women, children, 
the skin, the eye, the ear, the throat, and the teeth. It contains 209 
beds, and treat43 over 2500 in-patients annually, besides about 
35,000 out-patients. The expenditure is about £12,000 per annum. 

At the Holbom end of Museum Street is Mudie's well-known and 
extensive Circulating Library. iShreat Bussell Street, at the north end, 
was once a fashionable street inhabited by the nobility and gentry, 
especially on its north side, which had gardens at back. Montagu House, 
the seat of the Duke of Montagu, occupied its centre, upon which 
site now stands the 



J BEITISH MUSEUM. 

It originated in. 1753 under an Act of Parliament for the purchase 
of Sir Hans Sloane's Collection and the Harleian Collection of 
Manuscripts, and was opened to the public Jan. 15, 1759. Sir 
Eobert Cotton's MSS,, collected at the end of the 16th and begin- 
ning of the 17th century, with additions by his descendants, had 
been presented to the nation in 1700 by his grandson. Sir John 
Cotton, but the building in which they were kept at Westminster, 
having been burnt down in 1731, the Government was obliged to 
provide another edifice, and brought the three collections together in 
1754, in Montagu House, Bloomsbury. At first the Museum com- 
prised but three departments, Printed Books, Manuscripts, and 
Natural History, and to those were subsequently added Antiquities 
and Art, including Prints and Drawings, Medals and Coins. In 1823, 
upon the presentation to the Museum by George IV. of the library 
collected by George III., it was found necessary to erect a new edifice. 
Montagu House gradually disappeared, and when Sir R. Smirke's 
'building was completed in 1845 nothing of the old structure remained. 
Since then Mr. Sydney Smirke erected (1857) in the inner quadrangle 
a fine building which contains the Heading Boom and accommoda- 
tion for new books. The Galleries of Greek Sculptures have since 
been extended, and a new building for the exhibition of Drawings 
and Engravings has been erected in Montague Street. In 1827. a 
fifth department, Botany, was added, in consequence of a bequest 
bv Sir Joseph Banks of his collection and library of 16,000 volumes. 
The Museum at present comprises eleven departments, viz.. Printed 
Books and Maps, MSS., Prints and Drawings, Oriental Antiquities, 
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Greek and Roman Antiquities, British and Medisaval Antiquities and 
Ethnography, Coins and Medals, Zoology, Geology, Mineralogy, and 
Botany. The Geological Collection, Minercdogical^ Botanical, and Zoo- 
logical Collections, are removed to the new Natural History Museum 
in Cromwell Road, South Kensington. West of the Entrance Hall, 
decorated by Roubilliac's Shakespeare and Chantrey's Sir J, Banks, is 
the principal staircase to the upper floor. Opposite the foot of the 
staircase, lined by Indian sculptures, is tbe entrance to the Grenmlle 
Library, bequeathed to the nation in 1847 by the Rt. Hon. Thomas 
Grenville; from the Grenville Library the visitor proceeds to the 
Manuscript Saloon, where MSS., Charters, Autographs, &c., are arranged 
for inspection. Near this is a room lately arranged for the perusal of 
newspapers, journals, etc., and thence he passes to the Boycd Library, 
containing some rare examples of printing and binding ; also part of 
the Crace Collection of the Topography of London; drawings by 
Thomas Girtin; and electrotypes of the finest Greek and Boman 
Coins, and Italian, English and other Medals, The entrance to the 
Beading Boom is immediately in front of the visitor as he enters 
the building. Upon the left of the entrance hall is the way to the 
exhibition of the larger Antiquities. Guides to the collections are to be 
had at the Museum at prices from Id, to 6d, each. 

The Antiquities Collections are divided into two series, of which the 
first consists of Sculpture, including inscriptions and architectural 
remains, and occupies the ground floor of tbe south-western and 
western parts of the Museum, as well as some floors in the basement ; 
and the second, placed in a suite of rooms on the upper floor, compre- 
hends all the smaller remains, such as Vases, Medals, Coins, Bronzes, 
and articles of personal use or adornment. The arrangement of the 
principal sculptures is still far from completed ; the Boman and 
GrcBco-Boman occupy the south side of the building, running east and 
west ; the Greek, the Assyrian, and the Egyptian, run in three parallel 
lines from north to south. Between the Entrance Hall and the 
Reading Room is the Lycian Room, containing sculptures, &c., from 
Lycia in Asia Minor. Indian Sculptures are exhibited temporarily in 
the Hall and upon the Grand Staircase. To the left of the entrance 
hall, immediately upon entering the building, is the Boman Gallery, 
in which are to be found the Boman and Angh-Boman Antiquities. 
Along the north side are Roman portraits in chronological sequence. 
Beyond are the Graeco-Roman rooms 1, 2, 3, containing the Townley 
Marbles, and the staircase leading to the Graeco-Roman basement 
room. Li the Archaic Gallery, or old Lycian room, is the feimous 
Harpy Tomb. In the Mausoleum Boom are the remains of the 
Mausoleum at Halicamassus, erected by Artemisia B.C. 362. The 
Ephesv^ Boom contains the sculptures found by Mr. J. T. Wood, 
1869-74 at Ephesus. The Elgin Boom contains the Elgin Marbles, 
so called after the Earl of Elgin, wbo, when ambassador at Constan- 
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tinople in 1801-3, obtained these sculptures by virtue of a firman 
of the Sublime Porte, and sold them to our Government in 1816 
for £36,000. These works of ancient art comprise remains from the 
Parthenon at Athens, a portion of the frieze of the Temple of Victory 
at Athens, some architectural remains from the Erechtheum, and a 
number of casts and fragments. In the Hellenic Boom are marbles 
brought at different times from Greece and its colonies, but chiefly 
from the ruins of the Temple of Apollo Epicurius in Arcadia. The 
Assyrian Oalleries contain the Sculptures excavated chiefly by Sir 
A. H. Layard, 1847-50, on the site of Nineveh ; the collections made 
under the direction of Sir H. C. Eawlinson, 1863, by the late Mr. G. 
Smith and by Mr. H. Eassam. The Kouyunjik Gallery exhibits the 
collection of Bas-reliefs, cuneiform tablets (Creation and Deluge re« 
cords), seals, &c., from the palace of Sennacherib, B.C. 700. The 
Nimroud Central Saloon, the Nimroud Oallery, the Assyrian Basement- 
room, and the Assyrian Transit, contain the other antiquities of 
Assyria and Carchemish. The Phcenidan Boom exhibits monuments 
from Phoenicia, Palestine, Carthage, and Cyprus. "We are they 
who fled before Joshua the Robber, the son of Nun," according to an 
ancient inscription in Numidia, shows that the Phoenicians and the 
Canaanites were the same people. In this room is a cast of the 
MoiMte Stone discovered in 1868. The Collection of Phoenician seals 
and gems will be found in the Assyrian Room Table Case 9. The 
Egyptian Galleries are upon the north of the Assyrian transept, and 
contain the colossal sculptures from Egypt, frescoes, tombstones, &c., 
beautifully preserved from at least 2000 years B.C. On the North-west 
Staircase are placed examples of Egyptian papyri, i.e., documents on 
rolls formed of slices of the papyrus. At the top of the staircase is 
the Egyptian Ante^room, and, on the left, the Mummy Booms and Etruscan 
Gallery. The Second Northern Gallery adjoining the Egyptian Rooms 
on the Upper Floor, contains the Drawings and Prints, and a highly 
interesting Collection illustrating the Invention of Engraving, also 
John Pye's Collection of Engravings, and the magnificent series of 
Coins and Medals of all countries. The Glass Collections, comprising 
ancient and more recent glass of all countries, are upon the right 
hand, and are highly interesting. The Vase Booms exhibit a collec- 
tion of painted fictile vases, discovered in tombs in Italy, Greece, &c. 
The Bronze Booms contain the Greek, Etruscan, and Roman bronzes. 
The British and Mediceval Boom exhibits remains of the Middle 
Ages, English and Foreign, and includes examples of British an- 
tiquities relating to periods before the Roman invasion. The Col- 
lection of Gold Ornaments and Gems is arranged in cases round the 
east and south side of a room between the British and Mediaeval 
Boom and the Ethnographical Room. The examples of Oriental 
Art and Ethnography, with the Franks Collection, are arranged in 
the rooms heretofore occupied by the Zoological Collection. 
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The Prehistoric AntiquitieSy formed by the late Henry Christy, Esq., 
here find a place, to -which they were conditionally presented 
in 1866. The Greenwell Collection, presented 1879, is already 
arranged there. The Henderson and Meyrick medieval collections, 
including armour, and the remainder of the large Collection of Por-. 
traits (now transferred to the National Gallery and the National 
Portrait Gallery), will be found in the Mediceval Boom. The Anglo- 
Boman Boom contains the antiquities illustrating the occupation of 
Britain by the Eomans, a.d. 43 — a.d. 410, i.e. 367 years. 

The use of the Beading Boom is restricted to the purposes of study, 
reference, or research ; and it is kept open on every day of the week 
except Sunday, Good Friday, Christmas Day, and the first four 
week-days of March and October. The hours are from nine till 
eight, September to April; nine till seven. May to August. No 
person under twenty-one years of age is admissible, except under a 
special order from the trustees. Persons desiring to be skdmitted to 
the Beading Boom must apply in writing to the Principal Librarian, 
specifying theil: profession or business, their place of abode, and, if 
required, the purpose for which they seek admission. Every such ap- 
plication must be made two days, at least, before admission is required, 
and must be accompanied by a written recommendation from a house- 
holder or a person of recognised position, mentioning in full his, or 
her, name and address, and stating that he or she possesses a personal 
knowledge of the applicant, and of his or her intention to make proper 
use of the Beading Boom. If such application and recommendation 
be satisfactory to the Principal Librarian, he will grant a ticket of ad- 
mission, renewable at the discretion of the Principal Librarian, which 
must be produced if required and which is not transferable. For 
urgent purposes temporary admission is obtainable on persional ap- 
plication accompanied by an introduction. 

The Exhibition Galleries are Open Free as under : 

Monday and Saturday. — The whole of the Galleries. 

Tuesday and Thursday. — ^Ditto, except British and Medisdvali Anti- 
quities and Ethnography. 

Wedn^day and Friday. — Ditto, except portions of the Antiquities 
on the Upper Floor. ^ 

The hours of admission are as follows : 



From 10 till 4. 


Frmn 10 till h 


January. 


March. 


February. 


April. 


November. 


September. 


December. 


October. . 



From 10 tiU 6. 
{And tiU later on Mon, and 
Sat. from May 1 to Aug. 31.) 

May. 
June. 
July. 
August, 
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From 10 till 7 on Monday and Saturday from middle of July to 
the end of August. 

Prom 10 till 8 on Monday and Saturday from May 1 to middle of July. 

Students are admitted to the several Departments under Begula- 
tions to be obtained from the Principal Librarian. 

At the east oomer of Museum Street is Mart Street, which 
diverging but slightly at first from High Holbom, leads into 
Theobald^B Boad, and thence, through a new thoroughfare, across 
Gray's Inn Eoad and the Metropolitan Railway, to Clerkenwell 
and eastern districts. In Sart Street is the principal entrance to 
St. George's Church, Bloomshury, built by a pupil of Sir Christopher 
Wren— Nicholas Hawksmoor, 1731. The portico of eight Corinthian 
columns has been much admired, but the tower, with a series of steps 
guarded by lions and unicorns, and having a statue of George I. in 
Boman costume for its apex, has been severely criticised by Horace 
Walpole and others. It gave rise to this epigram — 

**When Harry the Eighth left the Pope in the lurch, 
He ruled over England as head of the Church ; 
But George's good subjects, the Bloomsbury people. 
Instead of the Church made him head of the Steeple." 

This church stands in the unusual position of north and south. In 
Bhomitbury Square is a Statue of Charles James Fox, and the handsome 
new buildings of the College of Preceptors are on the south side of 
this Square. Lord Mansfield, tiie great Lord Chancellor, occupied the 
house at the north-east comer, and had collected a fine library of 
books and MSS. His house was sacked and its contents burnt in the 
No Popery Eiots of 1 780. High Holbom begins at the top of Drury 
Lane and is continued to Holbom Bars, near Brook Street (see p. 149). 
In High Holbom, eastwards beyond Museum Street, and nearly 
opposite to Southampton Street and Southampton Bow, is the Holbom Be- 
staurant, noted for its handsome and spacious salon, galleried and 
bedecked with mirrors, and for the cultivated cuisine of its table 
d*hdte dinners, enlivened by choice instrumental music. On this site 
formerly stood the Holbom Casino, one of the chief dancing saloons of 
London. At the south end of Little Queen Street is Great Queen 
Street, in which is the Freemasons' Tavern — ^the head-quarters of Free- 
masonry, and the Novelty Theatre (see page 16). aouthampUm Bow 
leads past Queen's Square through BusM Square (where is a statue 
of the Duke of Bedford) and Tavistock Square, to the Terminus of the 
London and North^Westem Bailway, Euston Square. Nearly opposite 
to Kingsgate Street, which, in the time of Charles 11., was the BoyiJ 
road to Newmarket, is i^e Boyal Music HaU, formerly known as 
Weston's, after the name of its former proprietor. Bed Lion 
Square, reached through Dean Street, Holbom, was named after the 
once-celebrated Bed Lton Inn, in Holbom, nearly opposite the Oeorge 
and Blue Boar. To the Bed Lion Inn the bodies of Cromwell, Iretcn, 
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and Bradshaw were carried from Westminster Abbey, and next day 
dragged on sledges to Tyburn. The George and Blue Boar, 285 High 
Hollwm, was used by criminals, on their way to Tyburn, as their 
last " house of call." Swift wrote— 

<*Ab dever Tom Clinch, when the rabble was bawling. 
Bode stately through Holbom to die of his calling. 
He stopt at the Charge for a bottle of sack, 
And promised to pay for it when he came back." 

But the George and Blue JBoar is of much greater historical importance ; 
for it is said that here was discovered a messenger carrying a letter 
from Charles I., by which Ireton ascertained that it was the King's 
purpose to execute Cromwell and himself — a piece of information 
which decided them to bring Charles himself to the block. 

Bed Lion Street leads through Lambda * Conduit Street, to the front 
of t^ie Foundling Hospital, in Gtiilford Street, one of the most inter- 
esting places in London. It was founded in 1 739 by Thomas Coram, 
a retired sea-captain, who, pitying the infants whom he had seen 
exposed and deserted in some of the public thoroughfares near his 
residence at Kotherhithe, established, after some labour and expense, 
the first Foundling Hospital in Hatton Garden — opened March 1740-1. 
The present Hospital was built in 1764, and country branch- 
hospitals were formed. Parliament voted altogether £40,000. All 
that was then necessary for the admission of an infant was to ring 
a bell at the gate and to deposit the child in the basket placed 
there for the purpose; 117 were brought the first day, and 3296 
during the first year. Before long, i.e., in less than four years, 
14,934 children were received, having been conveyed by carriers and 
others from all parts of the country, and of those over 10,000 died ; a 
far larger mortality than Captain Coram had been so shocked at. 
Parliament again intervened, undertook the support of the survivors, 
and stopped indiscriminate admission. In 1760 the basis of the Insti- 
tution had so changed that none but the illegitimate infants of 
mothers, whose circumstances were known to the Board, were 
admitted; and this continues to be the rule of the Hospital. If 
the mother of a first child can show previous good character, 
and that she has been deserted by the father, the Committee, 
who meet on Fridays, would consider her case upon its merits ; 
but application must be made to them personally by the' mother. 
Captain Coram spent all his property upon this and similar 
pbilanthropical endeavours, and before he died was glad to accept 
assistance from a public subscription for his benefit. The architect 
of the Hospital was T. Jacobson, who died in 1772. The Hospital 
Chapel is open to the public every Sunday for morning service at 

* So named after Mr. W. Lamb, gentleman of the chapel to Henry YIII., and of 
the Glothworkers' Company, who, in 1577, at his own expense, drew several springs into 
a conduit, and convey^ the water through leaden pipes ^lu h^noe to Snow Sill* 
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11, and for afternoon service at 3.30. After the former, visitors are 
admitted to see at dinner the children, whom they have just heard 
taking part in the musical service, which is led by professional 
singers, and accompanied by Handel's Organ. No fee is charged 
for admission to the Service, but visitors on entering are expected 
to contribute to the plate held at the doors. The Chapel is certainly 
one of the handsomest examples of the edifices of the Georgian era — 
simple, roomy, light, and comfortable, with stained-glass windows 
showing the arms of numerous donors and benefactors, of whom Handel 
and Hogarth are best remembered. Handel gave the organ, and fre- 
quently performed upon it, raising as much as £1000 by a single 
performance for the Hospital Fund. It was long remembered by 
some who were once present here at a performance of SamsoUj what a 
thrill of sympathy passed through the crowd, as they beheld the 
great Master, sitting before them at the organ and leading the 
service, — ^triumphant by his grand art over age, aflflliction and con- 
tumely, while the choir sang of Samson's blindness, in the pathetic 
strains allied by the blind Handel to the blind Milton's magnificent 
poem. Hogarth painted the fall-length portrait of Captain Coram, 
which now figures as one of a very interesting though small 
collection of pictures to be seen here. Benjamin West's altar-piece, 

* Christ Blessing Tittle Children,' is in the chapel. In the Committee- 
room, &c., are Hogarth's ' March to Finchley,' and Hogarth's * Moses 
brought to Pharaoh's Daughter ; ' Sir Joshua Eeynolds' portrait 
of Lord Dartmouth ; Eichard Wilson's * Foundling Hospital ' and 

* St. George's Hospital ; ' Gainsborough's * The Charter House ; ' 
Hartley's ' Chelsea and Bethlehem Hospitals ; ' portraits of Handel, 
by Knell er, &c., &c. In the vaults lie the remains of Captain Coram, 
Lord Chief Justice Tenterden, and others. The preacher at the 
Foundling is always a clergyman of note. The Eev. Sydney Smith 
was once a preacher here. The income of the Hospital (chiefly derived 
from old benefactions, and the increased value of its London property) 
is over £11,000 per annum. The children (no longer foundlings) 
mimber over 500, half of each sex. Of the earlier recipients of 
this charity there are some interesting relics, consisting of the 
small articles found upon the infants left in the admission basket. 
These are preserved in glass cases for the inspection of visitors. 

Betuming now to High Holbom and proceeding as before, east- 
wards, we shall observe upon pur right the Inns of Court Hotels 
(wherein is the Farmers' Club), and on our left, the new First Avenue 
jkotely erected (by the Company which built the Grand Hotel at 
Charing Cross) on the site of the Duke's Theatre, destroyed by fire 
1880. Here we find Brovmlow Street^ leading to Bedford BotOj well 
known for its numerous solicitors' offices. On the opposite side of 
Holbom is Chreat Turnstile^ leading to Lincoln's Inn Fields, now a large 
square tract of ground, enclosed since 1735 within palings, formerly 
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an open space used for popular assemblies, fairs, and executions. Lord 
William Bussell ^as here beheaded. " As he observed the great 
crowd of people, he said, 'I hope I shall soon see a much better 
assembly.' When he came to the scaffold he walked about it four 
or five times. Then he turned to the sheriffs and delivered his 
paper .... He prayed by himself, then Tillotson prayed with 
him. He undressed himself, laid his head upon the block without 
the least change of countenance, and it was cut off at two strokes." 
Lincoln's Lin Fields bore an evil name in Gay's time ; he writes : — 

** Where Lincoln's Inn's wide space is railed around, 
Gross not with venturous step ; there oft is found 
The lurking thief." 

The Pillory was often set up here. Inigo Jones built many of the 
houses on the western side. 

Sir John Soane's Museum^ at No. 13 Lincoln's Inn Fields, on. the 
north or Holbom side, anciently named WTietstone ParJc,,oontsLma an 
interesting collection of pictures, books, MSS., and antiquities, open 
free from 11 to 5 on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 
in April, May, June, July, and August, and on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays in February and March. Students and parties for private 
days are admitted by special order of the Ctirator, to be obtained 
previously. Sir John Soane, the founder, was an architect of some 
note in the early part of this century ; he built the Bank of England 
and several other public edifices. He made this collection himself, 
endowed it, and left it to the nation at his death in 1837. The house 
is full of pictures and various objects of antiquity. Amongst the 
former are Hogarth's *Eake's Progress* and the 'Election;* Sir 
J. Keynolds' * Snake in the Grass ; * Turner's * Van Tromp entering 
the Texel ; ' Eastlake's * Cave of Despair ; * Ostade's ' Scene in a Village ; ' 
Views in Venice by Canaletti, and Hilton's * Mark Antony ; ' amongst 
the Sculptures are several examples by FJaxman, Westmacott, Banks, 
and otters ; amongst the Books, the first four folio editions of Shake- 
speare ; amongst the MSS., the original of the * Gemsalemme Liberata,' 
by Tasso; amongst the Antiquities, the Egyptian Sarcophagus or 
cenotaph discovered by Belzoni in 1816, formed of one block of 
alabaster, 9 feet 4 inches long, 3 feet 8 inches wide, and 2 feet 
8 inches deep ; 2J inches thick, and yet so transparent that a lamp 
placed within it sends a light through. Inside is a carved full-length 
figure of Isis, the Egyptian guardian of the dead. 

Upon the south side of Lincoln's Inn Fields is the Museum of 
fhe BoycU College of Surgeons, John Hunter, the great anatomist, made 
(see p. 15) the collection which formed the basis and still constitutes a 
considerable portion of the contents of this Museum. The Government, 
upon the decease of Hunter in 1793, bought his collection for £15,000, 
and gave it to the Royal College of Surgeons,who have since greatly added 
,, to and improved it. Admission is to be obtained by order of a Member 
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of tbe College, between 11 and 5 from March to August; and 11 to 4 
daring the winter months, on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday. The Museum is closed in September. It is divided into 
three sections, caUed the Western, Middle, and Eastern Museums. 
The Western contains, on the ground floor, pathological preparations 
showing diseases and injuries of bone, illustrations of normal human 
osteology, including skeletons and skulls of Tarions races of men/ 
and, in the galleries, collections of calculi and other concretions; 
Toynbee's specimens of diseased ear, and examples of skin disease^ 
In the centre is a skeleton of a Greenland whale, and at the end of 
the room the skeleton of O'Brien, the Irish giant, nearly eight feet 
high, who died, aged 22, in 1783. The Middle Apartment exhibits^ 
the fossil remains of extinct vertebrated animals, and, in the galleries, 
examples of parasitic or entozoic animals. The Eastern Apartment 
contains examples of the osteology of vertebrate animals, and the^ 
galleries, specimens of the various modifications of different organisms. 
From the middle of the ceiling is hung the skeleton of a sperm 
whale, and on the ground floor are the skeleton of the elephant of 
old Exeter Change, &c. The College possesses a fine library of over 
30,000 volumes, relating to medical and surgical science, and a highly 
interesting collection of portraits of eminent surgeons, including 
Sir Joshua Beynolds' portrait of John Hunter, the founder of the 
Museum. The fashionable theatre of Charles II.'s time, called the 
Duke's Theatre (afterwards known as the Thea;tre Boyal Lincoln s Inn 
Fields), made famous by Betterton, Nell Gwynne, and others, men- 
tioned by Pepys, stood upon the site of this Hall. 

LmooLN's Inn occupies the site of an ancient monastery of Black 
Friars, who having removed to new quarters since known by their 
name, the land was granted to Henry de Lacy, Earl of Lincoln^ 
for his town house. At his death, in 1312, it became an Inn of 
Court, retaining the Earl's name. The older part of Lincoln's Inn 
dates from the time of James I. It is said that Ben Jonson helped 
in the building of a part of Lincoln's Inn, with trowel in hand and 
a Horace in his pocket The Chapel, built by Inigo Jones, 1623, in a 
style of modernised Gothic, contains some fiiw stained-glass windows, 
and additions have lately been made by Sir Edmund Beckett (Lord 
Grimsthorpe). The Hall or Library is a fine edifice of red brick in the 
Tudor style, in keeping with the Old Tudor gateway (see p. 62). It 
was built by P. Hardwicke in 1843-5. The interior is decorated by 
a magnificent fresco by G. F. Watts, R.A., of the * Lawgivers of the 
World,' and there are a few portraits in the Drawing-room. The 
Library is considered to be singularly rich in ancient volumes and 
MSS. Hither wad removed from Lincoln's Inn Old HaU, — where the 
Lord Chancellor used to sit, before the building of the Boyal 
Courts of Justice, — Hogarth's 'Paul before Felix,* painted by 
the artist, at the suggestion of Lord Mansfield, for the Benchers of 
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the Iniii tn ibe lef(>liand chambers, on the ground fioot of Ko. 24 
Old, Buildings, lived Cromweirs secretary, Thurloe, and here in the 
reign of WiUiam HE. were discovei^ the Thurloe State Fcupers, which 
had been concealed behind a false ceiling. The New Square, Lincoln's 
Inn, built on the north side of Carey Street, occupies an area 
of 6500 yards, extending to Portugal Street, and with Serle Street on 
the west. In the quadrangle there is a garden, and surrounding it are 
twelve distinct houses with staircases leading from the interior of the 
quadrangle to the several sets of chambers. 

Chancery Lane (see p. 62) has been recently much widened and 
improved both at its Holbom and Fleet- Street ends. On the north 
side of Holborn, Fulwood's Bents were formerly associated with 
Baldwin^ 8 Gardens (now no more) as a place of sanctuary or privi- 
lege from arrest, but like the Alsatia of VVhitefriars, and the Mint 
of Southwark, suppressed as such in 1696. The Holbom Theatre is 
situated at 84 High Holbom. 

A few paces farther east bring us to the Gateway of Qra^s Jnn, 
an Inn of Court named after a Lord Gray de Wilton of Henry Vll.'a 
reign. Jacob Tonson first kept shop in this gateway. Many 
celebrated men have resided in Gray's Inn, among whom may be 
selected Aubrey, the antiquary ; Shirley, the dramatist ; and Ogilvey, 
the translator of Virgil. The Roll of Gray's Inn was built in 1660 ; 
its interior is wainscoted, its windows richly dight with armorial 
bearings. Hard by is Qray's Inn Chapel The Garden was first 
laid out in 1600, when Mr. afterwards Sir Francis Bacon Lord St. 
Albans (Latin^ Verulamium) was Treasurer. Verulam Buildings still 
serve as a memorial of the most famous of Gray's Inn students, and 
the greatest of aU Lord Chancellors. He died in his old chambers, 
to which he had retired from York House after his disgrace. He is 
still the genius lod, and we may sing in sympathy with Dr. Charles 
Maokay — 

"Whene'er through Gray's Inn porch I stray 

I meet a spirit by the way; 

I roam beneath the ancient trees, 

And talk with him of mysteries; 

He tells me truly what I am — 

I walk with mighty Verulam." 

Cray's Inn Lane, now Gray's Inn Boad, leads from Holbom 
to King's Cross, where are the Great Northern Bailway Terminus and 
Hotel, also a Station of the Undergf-oufid Bailway. In Fox Court, 
lately destroyed, was bom Bichard Savage, the poet. Hampden and 
Pym had lodgings in Gray's Inn Lane while the former led the 
Opposition. In Gray's Inn Road is the Boyal Free Hospital, founded 
(1828) for the free admission of the sick poor. It receives about 
1600 in-patients and 40,000 out-patients annually. Its income is 
about £10,000. Past the Great Northern Station is Old St. 
Pancras Church. In the churchyard, converted by Lady Burdett 
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Coutts into 8L Pancraa Gardens, lie many Boman Catholics, also 
WooUett, the engraver ; J. Walker, lexicographer ; Jeremy Collier ; 
W. Godwin, the novelist, and his two wives ; Ned Ward, &c. New 
St Panoras Church is in the Enston Eoad. Between the St. Pcmcrag 
Terminua of the Midland Bailwayj St. Pancras Boad and the Hampstead 
Eoad, lies the poor district of Somera Taum, named after Lord Somers, 
formerly owner of the land here. 

Bagnigge WelU Boad, near King's Cross, was once noted for its 
mineral spring, and for tea-gardens, opened to the public in 1758, 
and finally closed in June 1841. Cold Bath Fields Prison stands at its 
southern end. 

Betnming down Gray's Inn Boad to Holbom, we shall at that point 
find the site of Stable Inn, one of the old Inns of Chancery, which 
derived its name from the Woolstaplers, who once owned it. After 
some fear of demolition, this Inn was lately purchased by the 
Prudential Assurance Company, who have thus saved one of the most 
historical bits of " Old London." The edifice was of the time of 
James I. ; the Memorial Window-glass still earlier. Barnard's Inn, 
also named after an ancient owner, was the smallest of the Inns of 
Chancery. All these old Inns of Court, like the Halls of Oxford 
and Cambridge, were originally so named from the ancient usage 
of the several masters receiving the scholars to board and reside 
with them. "There belong to the law," wrote Fortescue, 1464, 
"ten lesser Inns which are called Inns of Chancery, in each of 
which are 100 students at least. After they have made some 
progress here, they are admitted to the Inns of Court, i.e. Lincoln's 
Inn, the Inner Temple, the Middle Temple, or Grav's Inn." The 
list of these Inns of Chancery comprised Cliffords Inn (founded 
1345) and Clement's Inn (Ed. IV.), both affiliated to the Inner 
Temple; New Inn, to the Middle Temple; Thame's Inn (Ed. IIL^ 
and FwmivaHs Inn (1406), to Lincoln's Inn ; Stajple Inn (Henry IV.) 
and Barnard's Inn (Henry VI.), to Gray's Inn. Lyon's Inn and 
others, data unknown. The attorneys into whose hands these 
Inns of Chancery gradually were transferred, closed them against 
students for the Bar, and turned them into places for their own 
convivial enjoyment. The' gabled houses in Holbom, near Staple 
Inn, are among the oldest and most picturesque in London. Bight 
in the middle of the present thorougnfare, and just at the end of 
Gray's Inn Lane, stood the old row of buildings known as Middle 
Bow, HoJbom, pulled down in 1867. 

At a point necurly opposite Brook Street stood old Holbom Bars, the 
City boundary, destroyed in 1867. At a house, then No. 4 Brook 
Street, poor Chatterton, the boy-poet of 17, committed suicide in his 
garret, in despair at his failure to realise a livelihood by literature in 
London. FumivaVs Inn (now occupied as chambers, and by FumivaVs 
WoteT) derives its najne from the JiOrde Fur^iivaJ, whose ipappipn 
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was converted into- an Inn of Ohanowy, temp. Henry IV* No part 
of the ancient Hall remains. The present building is rendered in- 
t(dresting by the fact that Oharles Dickens began ' Pickwick • in his 
Ambers in FumiYara Inn. ''I can remember," .said Thackeray, 
^when Mr. Dickens was m very young man,, and had commenced 
delighting the world with some charming humorous, w;orks in covers, 
which were coloured light green, and came out .oaee a months that this 
young man wanted an artist, to illustrate his writings ; and {recollect 
walking up to his chambers in Furnival's Inn with two or three 
drawings in my hand, which, strange to say, he did not find suitable." 

The Church of St AJhan — rendered prominent by the extreme ritual 
^d sacerdotal claims of its late incumbent, the Bev. Mr. Mackonochie, 
is placed in a court leading out of Brook Street, Holbom. It is 
visited by many travellers from the country and abroad, who are curious 
to see to what extent oer^nonial may be practised by a minister of the 
Church of England. This church was built by Butterfield. 

LEA.THEB Lane, on the same side of Holbom, is chiefly noteworthy 
for its Italian colonists. Here live nearly all those organ-grinders^ who 
are to be seen roaming over the metropolis, discoursing, to the 
discomfort of some and to the delight of many, the latest popular 
musical compositions ; and here also are their compatriots, the makers 
of plaster-of-*Pari8 casts.. Leather Lane is one of the tolerated markets 
for costermongers' wares, and is worth seeing on a Saturday night, hy 
persons curious to know how their poorest neighbours live, what they 
buy and sell, and eat and drink, and amuse themselves withal. If one 
wanted to learn how much a penny can buy, an hour spent in such a 
market might afford a good deal of information. The Old Bell Inn, 
Holborn, is an ancient hostelry from which in summer coaches run 
to Wendover and other parts of the environs of London. 

Thavie's Inn, on the south side of Holbom, is named after John 
Thavie, its owner, in the time of Edward III. He let out his 
premises to students at law, and the property eventually became 
an Inn of Chancery, in connexion with Lincoln's Inn. 

Ely P2ac6 occupies the site of the ancient palace of the Bishops 
of Ely, and has many historic associations. Ely Chapely the sole 
relic of the old pile, was sold in 1874, and is now a Eoman Catholic 
chapel. It was of the church lands and gardens here — ^required by 
Queen Elizabeth to be demised by the Bishop to her till certain 
sums were repaid — that the Queen, finding the Bishop disposed to 
demur, wrote, " Proud prelate, know that 5 you do not immediately 
fulfil your engagement, I, who made you what you are, will imme- 
diately unfrock you." The Bishop had to make over the property to 
the Crown, and Sir Christopher Hatton (the Queen's handsome Chan- 
cellor) entered into possession. Ration Qard&n preserves Ae memory 
of Sir Christopher, whose widow held possession of it against all 
comers, and even against her second husband. Sir Edwwd Coke, 
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whom she quarrelled with and kept at a distance. The Bishops of 
Ely, in consideration of being gra,nted their house in Dover Street, 
Piccadilly, transferred in 1772 to the Crown all claim to this property. 
In Ely Pal^oe.died John o' Gaunt, " tiijae-honoured Lancaster," and of 
the then adjoining garden Shakespeare speaks in * Eiohard III.,' '' My 
Iprd pf Ely,, when I was last in Holbom, I saw good strawberries in 
your garden there ; I do beseech you send for them." Fetter Lane, 
see p. 63. 

In Cross Sitreet, Hatton Garden (in a church then connected with 
the Boyal (Medonian Asylum for the children of Scottish soldiers, now 
in the Caledonian Eoad), Edward Irving first preached in London, 
July 1822, and drew crowds of hearers of all ranks and attainments. 
By subscriptions here raised he built the large Scotch church in 
Hegent Square, where occurred the wonderful utterances of spiritual 
tongues by certain members of his congregation (excited by his 
eloquent prayers for the bestowal of spiritual gifts) which resulted 
in Irving's condemnation by the Presbytery, May 2, 1830. Upon 
beiiig driven out of Eegent Square he took to open-air preaching, and 
then temporarily occupied a large room in Gray's Inn Boad, which 
Kobert Owen tenanted. Eventually he settled in Newman Street, 
Oxford Street, in premises preyiously used as a studio by Sir B. 
West, P,E.A. Irving died in Dec. 1834. The Catholic Apostolic 
Church in Gordon Square, now the head-quarters of the Irvingites, 
was not built until 18d0. 

Bleeding Heart Tard, described by Dickens " as inhabited by poor 
people who set up their rest among its faded glories, as Arabs of 
the desert pitch their tents among the fallen stones of the pyramids," 
is now chiefly represented by a small tavern at the corner of Charles 
Street, Hatton Garden, which seems to be in some doubt as to whether 
its name should be the Bleeding Heart or the Bleeding Hart. The 
former is however the true one, and it was derived ** from the 
heraldic cognisance of an old family to which the land belonged." * 

St, Andrew's Church, which used to stand considerably above the 
roadway, now appears much beneath its level, for the Viaduct spans 
the road far beyond it, to the top of what used to be Holborn Hill. 
This is one of Wren's churches, but is noted chiefly for its associations 
with the histories of a few remarkable men. John Webster, the 
Elizabethan dramatist, is said to have been its parish clerk. Savage 
the poet was christened here. Bishops Hacket and Stillingfleet (" the 

* Sir Walter Scott speaks of this device as carved oq Tantallon Castle entrance ; 

*< Above the rest, a turret sqnaie ' 
Did o'er its Gothic entrance bear 
Of sculpture rude, a stony shield ; 
The Bloody Heart was id the Field, 
And in the chief three mnlle£s stood; 
The oopxiaMioe of Douglas blood." 
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foremost theologian of the reign of James II."), and Dr. Saoheverell, 
the High Church oracle, were among its rectors ; the last-named was 
buried here in the chancel. It is narrated, in connection with the 
Great Plague of London, that a blind Highland piper who fell asleep 
on the steps of this church was carried off in the d^Etd-oart, and would 
have been buried in his trance, but for the howling of his dog, which 
at the last moment awoke him. Gibber the sculptor made a group 
from this incident for the Duke of Argyll. 

Immediately upon the noi-th side of and at the bottom of old 
Holbom Hill, ran Field Lane and Saffron HiU, notorious places 
for thieves, and their receiving-houses, depicted by Boz as the home 
of Fagin and his school of pickpockets. It used to be asserted of this 
quarter of London, that if a gentleman in the Strand or the West-end 
lost his pocket-handkerchief and wished to recover it, he need but 
take a walk to Field Lane or Saffron HiU and there, about an hour or 
60 after it had been picked from his pocket, he would be pretty sure 
to find it already washed and ironed, with his name erased, hanging 
with a hundred others of divers qualities and colours, outside one of 
the twenty shops for the sale of such articles then to be found here. 
The whole neighbourhood has been reformed. Field Lane scarcely 
exists but as a name upon the noted Night Befuges so long situated 
in it, but which in the year 1877 were removed to a new pile of 
buildings in Vine Street, Clerkenwell Boad, near by. Saflfron Hill has 
lately hitd enough fresh air and light let in upon the site of its old 
and wretched tenements to enable it if necessary to grow safiron 
once more ; it is, however, being rebuilt upon. 

At Holbom Circus is an Equestrian Statue of the late Prince Consort, 
near the new thoroughfare to Smithfield named Charterhouse Street, 
and here also is the Nonconformist chapel named the City Temple, 
Holbom Viaduct was built in 1867, by Mr. W. Haywood, for the 
City of liOndon, and a wonderfully useful and ornamental improve- 
ment it is. Omnibuses and other heavy vehicles no longer crawl up 
Holbom Hill or Snow Hill, but run on level road from Newgate 
Street to Holbom. The old coaching-house, the Saracen*s Head 
on Snow Hill, which was rendered memorable by Dickens as the 
head-quarters of Squeers, in London — whence the north-country coach 
carried him, Nicholas, Smike, and the small boys off to Dotheboys 
Hall — has been taken down and rebuilt. Upon the Viaduct is 
the Holbom Viaduct Terminus of the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Bailway ; also the Imperial Hotel, and a large Railway Terminus Hotel 
adjoining. 

St. Sepulchre's Church, injured by the Great Fire of London, was 
repaired by Wren, St. Sepulchre's tower, one of the most ancient 
in London, has four pinnacles with vanes — ^which have given rise 
to many observations, ** Unreasonable people are as hard to reconcile 
as the vanes of St, Sepulchre's tower, which p^ver looked all 
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four upon one point of the heavens." The interior of the church, 
just renovated, is fitly approached hy the ancient south-west porch, 
a fine example of the Perpendicular style. Prom the steps of St. 
Sepulchre's, it was the custom, provided for by an old benefaction, 
to present the criminals, who would pass by in a cart on their 
wajp'to be hanged at St. Giles's or at Tyburn (these being the more 
ancient places of execution), each with a nosegay. In St. Sepulchre's 
Church was buried, on the south side of the choir, the famous Captain 
John Smith (d. 1631), sometime Governor of Virginia, to whom is an 
epitaph beginning — 

*'Here lies one oonquered that hath conquer'd kings." 

At the south-western comer of Newgate Street is the grim old 
building known as Newgate Prison^ which has a frontage of considerable 
length to the open space called the Old Bailey. Well may a visitor 
pause to look at these prison walls, whose dinginess has passed into 
a sort of proverb— *' black as Newgate." Here are the gigantic 
symbols, over the doors, of those iron fetters which await the felon 
within. Here is the spot whereon was reared the Newgate gallows, 
and here, within the limited space of a few hundred square yards, the 
ground upon which the crowd, packed so densely that the street 
seemed paved with heads, would wait through the long hours of 
night and darkness for the dawn which should bring the sensa- 
tional sight of a ** hanging." When old St. Sepulchre's clock, hard 
by, struck eight, on a hanging morning, the upturned faces of that 
multitude, begrimed by the night of watching, and all directed 
gallows- ward, were a sight that once seen could never be forgotten. 
The bell of St. Sepulchre's Church, which toUed throughout the 
dismal ceremony, was one of its most depressing features. 

The history of the Prison of Newgate would require many volumes. 
The first prison was founded, as all other similar City prisons were, 
in the tower connected with the City gate. Old Newgate was 
burned down in the " No Popery " Eiots, in 1780, before the present 
prison, then in process of building by George Dance (the Archi- 
tect of the Mansion House), was ready. The whole structure was 
completed soon afterwards; Tyburn-tree was abolished in 1783, and 
the first execution in front of Newgate took place, December 9, 1783 ; 
the last in 1868, when public executions were prohibited. Old 
Newgate was the prison in which Titus Oates, Jack Sheppard, and 
others were confined, and Howard the philanthropist laboured. In 
the present edifice Mrs. Fry performed her kindly offices for 
the female prisoners. iTnder an Act of Parliament, 1877, Newgate 
was abolished as a Gaol of Detention except during the sessions at 
the Old Bailey. Adjoining Newgate (to which admission may be 
granted under an order from the Home Office) is the OerUral 
Criminaf Court, or Old Bailey Sessions House, to which admission can 
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be obtained by means of a fee to the official in charge. Oppo- 
site the place of execution at Newgate was a house, 89, said tp have 
been occupied by Jonathan Wild, the thiefrtaker. Hogarth's fsither 
tept a school at the comer of Ship Court, Old Bailey ; ^ WiliUam 
Hone lived at No. 67. In Green Arbour Gowrty Old Bailey, near to 
wh&vQ Breahaeck Steps mark the relics of Old London. WaU, Oliver 
Goldsmith, at an early part of his career, lived in the deepest 
poverty, and wrote his 'Enquiry into the t Present State of Polite 
Jjearning.' Whilst here he was called upon by a visitor, who, as 
there was but one chair in the room, was invited to sit in it while 
Goldsmith removed to the window-seat. 

At the comer of QiUapur Street (so called from the knights, who 
wore gilt spurs, riding that way to the jousts in Smithfield) and 
Newgiate Street stood CHUepur Street Com!^^ a debtors' prison and 
house of correction, built by Dance, in 1791, and pulled down in 
,1865.. A hundred yards or so firom the. Old Bailey, uj> Giltspur 
Street, is Fye Oomer, with a little figure and inscription testifying 
that the Great Fire of London, 1666, which began in Pudding 
Lane, near London Bridge, stopped at this point (see p. 182). Just 
beyond Pye Comer is Cock Lane, the soene of the imposture, known 
as the Cock Lane Qhost, which in 1762 set all London, high and 
low, a-talking. Dr. Johnson did not think it beneath his dignity to 
make inquiry into this deception, any more than Faraday did in our 
own time into the mystery of spirit-rapping, and with of course the 
same result, namely, — ^to convince every person of common sense 
that such communications are imaginary. The Cock Lane Ghost 
story amounted to this, that a girl, twelve years old, the daughter 
of tlie clerk of St. Sepulchre's Churdb, living in Cock Lane, had been 
communicated with by the ghost of a lady, whose husband had 
poisoned her, and she had been infoirmed by certain sisratchings — 
equivalent we may suppose to the spirit-rappings of a later time — 
that this ghost had particulars to communicate, which would bring 
the charge home to the criminal. The gho$t promised to give the 
information in the vault of the church of St. John, Clerkenwell, where 
the murdered woman had been buried. All London was on the 
qui vivo to follow up the matter^ and avenge the murder. The 
Duke of York and Horace Walpole, amongst other persons of 
quality, visited the house in Cock Lane; Dr. Johnson and other 
gentlemen solemnly took up the inquiry, went to the vault of St. 
John on the night named by the supposed ghost, waited there, and 
adjured it solemnly to give the promised information. None was 
forthcoming. The worthy Doetor published his statement. The 
imposture oame to an end. Parsons, the . father of the girl, was 
condemned to the pillory for having promoted it, but the mob were 
not convinced; their faith in ghosts protected Parsons, they collected 
money for him, and they did not pelt him. Populu9 vult decipi. 
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Smtthfield lies immediately north of Qiltsfpur Street^ and to the hack 
of Christ's Hospital. In ancient times Smithfield heing just heyond 
the cit^ walls was the scene of all piiblio amnsen^ents, fairs, and 
. recreations. It was the place for totmbamentsi, for ordeal fights, 
for quintain matches, and other such tough enck)unters as earned for 
it the name of 'Buffian's Hall.' It had its green and its dump of 
^Im-treee, which afterwards became the site of executions, and the 
place whereon William Fitzosbert aud Mortimer, and Sir William 
.Wallace were executed.. In Smithfield* Walworth, mayor of London, 
slew Wat Tyler, at the head of the r^bels^ near the priory of St. 
Bartholomew. In Smithfield were buimt the religious martyrs of the 
time of Queen Mary, in whose reign no less than 277 so suffered 
for ' heresy ' ; and there stands in tiee centre of the space, which 
still remains of old Smithfield, a mem^to of theae martyrs, also a 
memorial church dose by. It is pretty certainly ascertained that the 
Protestant martyrs were burnt just opposite the entrance to the gate 
of St. Bartholomew's priory, the prior . of which was generally the 
chief ecclesiastical personage present. The stake was fixed so that 
the martyr's face was turned toward3 the east, and to the priory 
gate. Hiunan bones ohaiTed, and stonses blackened by fire, were dug 
up at this spot during some excavatiotis in March 1849. In the time 
of the Great Fire of London, the houseless people built themselves 
huts in Smithfield. Here Barthn^ Fair was held, from the reign 
of Henry I. to 1855, when it was. finaUy abolished. The sights 
included shows of wild beasts, dwarfs, and monstrosities; operas, 
tight-rope and saraband dancing; morrice-dancing by dogs, ihe 
hare beating the tabor, a tiger pulling feathers from live fowls, 
Punchinello, <&c. An ox roasted whole, and roast-pig, were the chief 
attractions of the great fair, which at one time used to last for a 
fortnight, but was afterwards reak'icted to three days. The name of 
Bartlemy was a corruption of Sin BarthohmeWy whose priory certainly 
enjoyed in early times some privileges connected therewith. There 
are two churches dedicated tof this saint in Smithfidd — one being 
known as 8t, Bartholomew-ihe-hisSy and standing within the precinct 
oi the present St. Bartholomeiv's Hospital, is a very small build- 
ing; the other, 8t Bartholameuhthe-Oreaty is part <^ the ancient 
priory of St. Bartholomew; ibanded 1102, by Eahere, the king's 
minstrd (companion of Hereward, the . last of the Saxons, who 
fought against William the Conqueror), who became the first prior, 
and to whom a monument still remains. This edifice is considered 
to be the oldest and one of. the most remarkable of the churches of 
London, and is about to . be enlarged and restored by Mr. Aston 
Webb, architect. Its gate isi Early English, and the church of Norman 
Gothic with Perpendicular additions. Amongst the remaining monu- 
ments are one to Bahere, «nd another to Sir W. Mildmay, founder 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. The name of William Hogarth 
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appears upon the parish register. Bartholomew Close indicates the 
extent of this most ancient priory. In this Close a new Hall for the 
Butchers' Company has been recently built. 

St. Bartholomew's Hospital originally foimed a portion of Bar- 
tholomew's Priory, but,- after the dissolution of monasteries, under 
Henry VIII., it was refounded in 1646 by the king, at the instance of 
Sir Biohard Gresham, then Lord Mayor, father of Sir Thomas — the 
city agreeing to contribute 600 marks annually for its support; 
a sum equivalent to that derived from its royal endowment. The 
Hospital was spared by the Great Fire. It was rebuilt by Gibbs 
in 1730. A Statue of Henry VIII. is still preserved over the 
entrance. St. Bartholomew's Hospital has always ranked amongst 
the first of our schools of medicine and surgery. Harvey, who 
discovered the circulation of the blood, was for thirty-four years 
physician to this Hospital. Abemethy was one of its famous 
lecturers, and reared many worthy disciples ; but none more famous 
than Bichard Owen, pronounced by Cuvier " the greatest anatomist 
of his age." Here are 676 beds, of which about 400 are for surgical 
eases; also 100 nurses, and 27 different wards. About 6000 in- 
])atients and 100,000 out-patients are treated annually. The income 
is about £46,000 per annum. There is a Convalescent Home at High- 
gate for the reception of convalescents from this Institution. 

Smithfield Market is now no longer used for the sale of cattle in 
the open pens which once covered the whole of the space known as 
Smithfield. It is a large red-brick building in the renaissance style, 
erected for the City of London by Sir Horace Jones, and opened in 
1 868, extending over three and a half acres of ground, roofed in with 
glajBs, and including a market for poultry as well as meat. Below it 
are cellars planned for the storage of such provisions, and a railway 
depot adjoins it. A Fruit and Vegetable Market House, converted into 
a Fish Market, provides facilities for the retail sale of fish. The great 
Metropolitan Cattle Market is now held at Copenhagen Fields, between 
Camden Town and Islington, opened in June 1866, covering thirty 
acres (half enclosed), in which many millions of cattle, sheep, and pigs 
are sold annually. In the centre of the market is a dock-tower, 
also a telegrarph office and offices of different banks. Tolls are 
levied by the City of London upon the animals sold in this market. 

Long Lane, Smithfield, leading into Aldersgate Street, has been 
long known for its shops for new and second-hand clothing and for 
the numerous small courts and alleys which lie between it and the 
Barbican (a watch-tower). North of Smithfield Market is the new 
fttreet called Charterhouse Street^ out of which runs, in a northerly 
direction, St, John Street^ continued on to St. John Street Boad^ a 
direct way to the Angel Inn, Islington. If we proceed a short 
distance up St. John Street we shall see the place where the once- 
noted Sessions House (called after its founder, Bickis HaU) formerly 
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stood, and Whei^ Lord William Bussell was condemned to death ; 
and, if we bear a little to the left from that point, we shall come npon 
one of the most interesting relics of ancient London, namely, 
SL John*8 Oate^ Clerkenwell — all that remains of the great monastery 
of the Knights of St. John of Jemsalem, founded in 1100. Wat 
Tyler's rebels destroyed, in 1382, the whole commandery, and 
beheaded the grand-prior, in what is now called SL JohCs Square, * 
Doowra, grand-prior from 1602 to 1620, commenced to rebuild the 
monastery and completed the gateway, now standing, about 1604. 
The monastery was suppressed in 1640, and the building which then 
stood here was given over to secular purposes, but chiefly *' for the 
king's stores." In Edward VI.'s reign the Lord Protector Somerset 
undermined and blew up the edifice and removed a large portion of 
the materials wherewith to construct Somerset House. The Gate 
remained untouched. In 1731 it had become the printing-office of 
Edward Cave, who in that year published in it the first number of 
the QentlemarCB Magazine. Here Dr. Johnson was engaged in the 
editorial work of that periodical — " shut up in a room which ho 
would su£fer none to approach save the printer or the printer's boy 
for matter, which, as fast as he composed, he tumbled out at the door.*' 
Here he ate his food behind the screen, his dress being too shabby for 
him to show himself. In the great room over the archway, Garrick 
made his first essay as an actor in London — the journeymen printei s 
read the subordinate parts, and Gariick represented the chief 
personage in Fielding's farce of *The Mock Doctor' — Dr. Johnson 
and Cave being nearly the entire audience. Externally the Gateway 
is decorated on the north front with the arms of the priory and of 
Docwra, and on the south the arms of France and England. In the 
low doorway of the west tower was the entrance to Cave's printing- 
office. In the east tower is a tavern-bar, from which Elizabethan 
stairs are carried to the rooms over the gateway, ^t. John's Gate is 
now almost entirely occupied by those modem Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem, best known for their Ambulance Association and for giving 
public instruction as to the best assistance to be rendered in cases of 
accidental or other injuries. Among the relics treasured in these 
premises is an old-fashioned chair said to have been used by Dr. John- 
son. The visitor will be much interested in this ancient place : — 
^'Here Johnaon and St. John's brave knights, 

Our wandering glances share: — 
The badge won in Jerusalem, 

The Doctor's elbow-chair. 
Such are the shreds which History 

Alone has cared to save; 
St. John leaves but his Gateway, 

Johnson, the seat of Cave." 

* At St. John's Ghnrcb, daring the last centuries, have preached the Bev. Johu 
Wesley, Rowland Hill, Boznaine, and others of note. 
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CLfi^RKSifWELL Ghet&BBT lies tipon the north-west of St John's Square, 
and is to be reached from thenoe through Jerusalem Passage. It isnoted 
as having been li great political rendezrons for many years, and the 
Yestry have failed to endose it. At one end stands the Sessions 
House for Middlesex^ removed here from Hicks's Hall, and near it is 
the ClerkenweH House of Detention, nhder the wall of which a barrel 
of gunpowder was exploded by some Fenian conspirators, December 
1867, with a view to the escape of two prisoners, Burke and 
Casey. Fbrty innocent persons were injured and one. killed by the 
explosion.' The prisoners could not escape, and were afterwards 
punished with penal servitude. Barrett, who fired the powder- 
barrel, was hanged; he was the last malefactor who was publicly 
executed at Newgate. The parish Church 6f St. James, Olerkenwell, 
overlooks Clerkenwell Green. The name of ClerkenuieU, derived 
from Clerk's Well in Bay Street, applies to a large district, which of 
late years has been chiefly noted for its numerous watch-making and 
jewelry industries. The Marquis of Northampton being the owner of 
the land of this quarter, many of the streets have been named after his 
family — Compton, Perceval, Spencer, &6. At the Bed BuU Theatre, iti 
Woodbridge Street, Women are said to have first appeared on a London 
stage. Clerkenwbll Close is noted for Newcastle House, wherein the 
eccentric Duchess of Albemarle lived in state, and vowed she would 
never re-marry except to a sovereign prince. Lord Montague won 
the lady by courting her as Emperor ^of China. We will now (passing 
by the side of Farririgdon station, one of the depdts of the London, 
Chatham, and Dover line) return to the main thoroughfare from 
which we branched off at the comer of Giltspur Street, and will 
proceed eastwards. 

On the north side of Newgate Street we shall pass in front of 
Chrisfs Hospital, which recedes from the main thoroughfstre, fenced 
ill by tall iron gates and palings; and in the courtyard we shall' 
probably see many a Blue-coat boy taking his diverdon. This 
magnificent charity dates from the time of !]^ward YL ; the costume 
still worn by the scholars, is the same as was generally adopted when 
the School was founded, and gives the name ^'Blue-coat School'* to thd 
Institution. Christ's Hospital occupies the site of the old convent Of 
Grey Friars, and it was originally intended for' the reception of 
young and helpless children. The cloisters and buttery are the 
only remains of the ancient priory. Chatles II. founded the 
Mathematical School and endowed it; and many benefactions 
succeeded those of the king. Christ's Hospital is maintained by these 
bounties, administered by the Corporation of London, and its revenues 
are about £65,000 per annum. With this sum about 1100 boys and 
90 girls are supported and educated, of whom about 340 boys and the 
90 girls are at the Preparatory School at Hertford. Admission for 
scholars (age eight to ten) to this School is obtained on the presenta^ 
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tion of a govehior of the School. A list of those governors who have 
presentations during the year is published annually at the office of 
the School in March, price one shilling, and a general list of all the 
governors (who present once in three or four years), showing their 
turns of presentation, can be had for half-a-crown. Boys remain 
in the School until they are fifteen or sixteen, and if they become 
" Grecians," for some time longer, in order to qualify for the 
Universities. The public are admitted to the Lenten Suppers on 
every Thursday in Lent in the great Hall, by tickets issued by 
the governors. The tables are laid with bowls, bread-baskets, 
platters, &c. The official company then enter ; the Lord Mayor takes 
the state chair at the end of the hall, a hymn is sung, accompanied 
by the organ in the gallery; a Grecian in the pulpit reads the 
evening service. After prayers the boys begin their meal, whilst th^ 
visitors walk np and down the alleys formed between the tables. 
When the meal is ddne the visitors return to their seats, the boys 
take up the baskets, bowls, bread-platters, and candlesticker, fold up 
the table-cloths, and then pass in regular procession before the 
Lord Mayor, bowing every two of them to his lordship, and then 
retiring in due order with their matrons until the whole eight 
hundred boys have performed this singular ceremony. There are 
several portraits of interest preserved in this Hospital, including 
those of the founder, Edward VL, of Charles II., James IL, Queen 
Victoria, and the Prince Consort. The Edifice was almost entirely 
rebuilt in 1826-29, by J. Shaw. It is extremely probable that 
this great School, like that of the Charterhouse, will, before long, be 
removed to the country. Among the chief of the celebrated person^ 
edncated here may be mentioned the poet Samuel T. Coleridge, 
Charles Lamb, Leigh Hunt, in the present century ; and, in former 
times, Camden, Stillingfleet, and Samuel Bichardson, the novelist. 
In the era of State Lotteries two Blue-coat boys were selected to draw 
the Tickets from the Wheels of Fortune, and the ceremony usually 
took place at the Guildhall. Lotteries were abolished in England in 
1826, and the last was drawn Oct. 18th in that year. 

In Christ Church, adjoining the Hospital, are preached the Spital 
Sermons ; and here was buried Ilichard Baxter, the author of the 
• Saints' Everlasting Best.' Warwick Lane was named after Warwick, 
the great king-maker, whose house stood on this site, and of whom 
a bas-relief is still to be seen. Here too, was the Old College of 
Physicians^ built by Sir Christopher Wren, after the Fire of London, 
and pulled down in 1866 (see p. 10). The old Bell Inn and the Oxf<yrd 
Arms, two noted hostels, were in this lane. Near their site have 
been built, in 1878, houses for the Canons of St. Paul's. In the Bell 
Inn died Archbishop Leighton, 1684, who is reported by Bishop Bum 
to have often said, " that if he were to choose a place to die in, it 
should be an inn; it looked so like a piigriln's going home, to whom 
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this world was all a pilgrimage." Tradition says that Amen Cornet* 
takes its name from the religions processions made round this locality, 
which often ended at this spot. 

Upon the north side of Newgate Street we find King Edward 
Street (named after the founder of the neighbouring Blue-coat 
School), but formerly known as BuUcher Hall Laney from its 
numerous butchers' shops. The former Newgate Market is now a 
thing of the past, having been transferred to Smithfield Market, 
hard by; and Newgate Market, metamorphosed into comparative 
cleanliness, quiet, and decency, has taken the title of Paiemoster 
Square. 

Little Britain, named from the mansion of the Duke of Bretagne, 
temp. Edward II., and known (from Charles I. to Queen Anne) for its 
book-shops, is now abandoned to city warehousemen. In Bull-head 
Court was a bas-relief of William Evans, a giant of 7 feet 6 inches, 
and Sir GeoflFrey Hudson, King Charles's dwarf, of 3 feet 9 inches. 
Opposite, in Queen's Head Passage, stood till 1882 a long-noted literary 
rendezvous, Dolly's Chop-house, wherein, over a pint of wine and a 
chop or steak, used to be ratified many a publisher's bargain with 
his author. We next pass Bath Street, the name of which still 
preserves the memory of the Turkish * baths first introduced into 
London in the time of Charles II., and called Bagnios ; — this thorough- 
fare was then called Pincock or Pentecost Lane, another of the 
religious names belonging to the locality. 

At the north-east corner of Newgate Street are the new Gotemment 
Telegraph Offices, connected with the General Post OflBce at St. 
Martin's-le-Grand (see p. 161); at the south-eastern end of Newgate 
Street, and at the point where a colossal Staiue of Sir Bohert Peel 
faces Cheapside, is a narrow opening to one of the best-known, but 
smallest streets in London, namely, Paiemoster Bow — long famous 
throughout the civilised world as the centre and fountain of English 
Literature. The names over the shops are all " familiar in our 
mouths as household words." Here are Bagster, and the Beligions 
Tract Society, Blackwood, and Longmans, and Nelson, aod 
Chambers, and Kent, and fifty more, and, when we get to Stationers* 
Hall Court, at the western end, we find the busily thronged warehouse 
of Simpkin and Marshall, supplying its clamorous customers under, 
as it were, the approving eye of Stationers* Hall itself (see p. 69), 
over the way. The ancient firm of Longmans & Co. still occupy the 
site whereon their predecessor Taylor published, in 1719, the first 
edition of * Eobinson Crusoe.' 

The Chapter Coffee-house, at the comer of Chapter House Court, 
Paternoster Row, was once a famous resort for literary men, book- 
sellers, publishers, &c., Oliver Goldsmith being of the company. No 
wonder that to such a place should come country parsons and 
other visitors to London, for here they could listen to the latest 
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news when newspapers were almost unknown ; and could learn 
something of public opinion to carry home with them. The chiefs of 
the neighbouring publishing trade held their business meetings 
regularly, in the long, low, dark room of the Chapter Cofifee-house, and 
in the coflFee-room met many of the popular critics of a hundred years 
ago. Chatterton boasted in his letters to Bristol, " I am quite 
familiar at the Chapter Coffee-house, and know the geniuses there.'* 
The house is now no longer a coffee-house, but a tavern. 



ST. MAETIN'S-LE-GRAND, CHEAPSIDE, CORNHILL, 
ALDGATE, WHITECHAPEL, &c. 

ST. MARTIN'S-LE-GRAND was anciently a Collegiate Church 
and Sanctuary within the walls of London, claiming to be a 
liberty of itself. Henry VII. having added his magnificent chapel to 
Westminster Abbey, bestowed the advowsons of this church upon 
the Abbey of Westminster, by way of providing for its support. 
Like all other sanctuaries, St. Martin's attracted the vicious ^and 
dissolute part of the population, and obtained through them an evil 
name. It was even reckoned one of the chances of escape by a 
criminal on his way to punishment, that he might be able to dash 
off from the constables m charge of him, and get into St. Martin's 
liberty, where they could not lay hold of him. The privilege of 
sanctuary at length became such a nuisance that it was abolished 
by James I. 

The present General Posf Office stands upon the site of the old 
church of St. Martin's. It was built by Sir R. Smirke, 1826-9. 
Here, and in the buildings erected in Queen Victoria Street, is 
conducted under the Postmaster-General not merely the business of 
the Letter^ Newspaper^ and Book posts — ^all largely increased of late 
years — ^but that of the Money Order, Savings Bank, and Postal 
Telegraph systems. The reduction of the Postage to a uniform rate 
of a penny was made in 1840, after a long and persevering struggle 
by Sir Rowland Hill, in opposition to the Post Office authorities. 
Upon the Postal Telegraph service, carried on at a cost of five 
millions per -annum, a profit of three millions accrues to the State ; 
but the Revenue from the Telegraph Department returns but a 
nominal profit upon the capital invested. The hours at which 
letters are posted and received in the different parts of London 
and its suburbs may be seen on the pillar letter-boxes (coloured 
red), now very numerous in every district. Letters addressed 
Post Office, London, are to be inquired for at St. Martin's-le-Grand, 
from 10 A.M. to 4 p.m. A foreigner so applying must produce his 

M 
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passport, or send a letter with it, and a written order. Letters 
which lie unclaimed two months are sent to the Dead Letter Office^ 
whither also unclaimed letters from country post offices are sent 
after one month. The General Telegraph Office is opposite the 
Qeneral Post Office, at the comer of Newgate Street. When the 
Government bought, for seven millions in 1870, the electric 
telegraphs throughout the kingdom, it had to arrange for con- 
necting them wiSi the General Post Office, and these offices were 
built by J. Williams, and finally opened in 1873. The Central 
Money Order Offices^ by means of which money may now be 
transmitted to the colonies and to France, are in the same building. 
See also Postage and Telegrams, p. 238. 

Opposite to the west front of the General Post Office stood a 
block of buildings demolished in 1884, for additions to the General 
Post Office. The Queen*s Hotels once named the Btdl and Mouthy and, as 
such, known far and wide at one time, from being the starting-point 
for mail-coaches, still remains. A device of the Bull and Mouth, 
surmounted by a bust of Edward YI. and the arms of Christ's 
Hospital, to which the land belongs, is still to be seen in front of 
this hotel, with the legend : — 

** Milo the Grotonian an ox killed with 4us fist, 
And ate it up at one meal ; Ye gods, what a glorious twist !" 

The name of Bull and Mouth has generally been derived from 
Boulogne Mouth, or the Entrance to Boulogne Harbour. The old inn 
gave its name to Bull and Mouth Street. The French Church of St. 
Martin's-le-Grand, whose removal is pending for Post Office purposes, 
represented the edifice granted originally to the Huguenot refrigees 
in Threadneedle Street, which, after being burnt down in the Great 
Fire and rebuilt, was removed to provide room for the approaches to 
the Boyal Exchange. Eoubilliac the sculptor was buried in this 
Church in St. Martin's-le-Grand. 

In Foster Lancy at the back of the Post Office, is the HaU of the 
Goldsmiths* Companyy built by P. Hardwick, B.A., in 1835, a handsome 
edifice containing portraits of Her Majesty and several of the royal 
family, also of Sir Hugh Myddelton, by Jansen, &c. The Goldsmiths' 
Company have the privilege of assaying and stamping with their 
Hall-mark all articles of gold, so as to indicate the proportion of 
gold and alloy in each, according to Goldsmiths' Hall standard. Pure 
gold (represented by 24 carat,) is too soft for durability : so, usually, 
the best articles, as wedding-rings, containing two parts of alloy, arc 
marked 22 carats; watch cases, rings, chains, &c., are of 18 Carats ; 
the lowest quality of gold stamped with the hall mark is of 9 carats 
and contains 16 parts of alloy. The marks on plate show the place 
of manufacture, — as the " leopard's head " for London ; the date, by a 
letter of the alphabet; the sovereign's head attests that duty has 
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been paid ; and the manufacturer's mark is also affixed. The Gold- 
smiths' Company are allowed to charge 2^ per cent, on the value of 
each article for stamping it. The Church of St. Vedast, in Foster 
Lane, was rebuilt by Sir Christopher Wren. Over the west door of 
this church may be seen a curious old allegorical bas-relief repre- 
senting ' Religion and Charity.' 

Beyond St. Martin's-le-Grand, a little west of Aldersgate Street, is 
Charterhouse Square, the site of which was known 500 years ago as 
the Pesthouse Field, wherein were buried, writes Camden, ** in one 
year more than 60,000 of the better sort of people" who had died of 
the pestilence. In 1371 Sir Walter Manny founded on the Pesthouse 
Field a monastery of Carthusian monks, and the title of their house, 
Chartreux, has been corrupted to Charterhouse. The monastery was 
one of those dissolved by Henry VIII., who himg its last prior at 
Tyburn, for denying his supremacy, and set his head on London 
Bridge, and one of his limbs over his own monastery gate. Henry 
gave the place to his Chancellor, Audley, from whom it passed 
through various hands to Thomas Sutton, who bought it in 1611 of 
Lord Suffolk for £13,000, and in the same year endowed it as the 
Hospital of St. James, in compliment to James I. Sutton, who 
was bom of hximble parentage, at Knayth, in Lincolnshire, 1532, 
amassed great wealth as head of the commissariat of the army in the 
North (which put down the Eebellion in 1573), and subsequently as 
chief victualler for the navy and commissioner of prizes. The build- 
ings as they now stand, although considerably changed from their 
original form, are highly interesting, particularly the Hospital 
Chapel — wherein lie buried Thomas Sutton and many recipients 
of his bounty, who have been more or less famous ; the picturesque 
brick buildings which comprise the " Washhouse Court " ; the Mastcf^s 
Lodge where there is a gallery of portraits ; and the Old Court-room, 
where, on December 12, the anniversary of the founder's death, used 
to be sung the old Carthusian song, with the chorus : — 

''Then blessed be the memory 
Of good old Thomas Sutton, 
Who gave us lodging, learning. 
As well as beef and mutton." 

The Charterhouse School was in 1872 removed to new and more 
capacious premises in Godalming in Surrey, but the School-house 
and buildings have nevertheless been rebuilt, and are now tenanted 
by the School of Merchant Taylors^ Company, The eighty old brethren 
of the Charterhouse have, however, not been dispersed; they still 
" live together in collegiate style, provided with handsome apartments 
and all necessaries except apparel, in lieu of which they receive £25 
a year and a gown each." The threatened removal of these historical 

Eortions in order to make a new street to Clerkenwell Eoad, has 
appily been abandoned. Thackeray, who was a Carthusian scholar 
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himself, has given, in his picture of noble old Colonel Newcome, the 
heau idial of a Brother of the Charterhouse. Never was written any- 
thing more pathetic than the Colonel's death in Grey Friars, as 
Thackeray called the Charterhouse : " At the usual evening hour the 
chapel bell began to toll, and Thomajs Newcome's hands outside the bed 
feebly beat a time. And just as the last bell struck, a peculiar sweet 
smile shone over his face, and he lifted up his head a little, and 
quickly said * Adsum,^ and fell back. It was the word he had used at 
school when names were called ; and lo I he whose heart was as that 
of a little child had answered to his name, and stood in the presence 
of the Master," Besides the eighty old Brothers, the Charterhouse 
provides for sixty scholarships on the foundation of the School at 
Godalming, open by competitive examination to boys entering between 
twelve and sixteen. If the foundationer passes a satisfactory exami- 
nation at the age of eighteen he is entitled to an Exhibition of £80 
per annum for four years at Oxford or Cambridge. The Poor Brothers 
are admitted to the Charterhouse upon the presentation of a Governor 
— a list of governors may be had from the Eegistrar on the premises 
in Charterhouse Square. The income of the charity is £29,000 per 
annum. Admission is granted to visitors to the Great Hall any day 
but Sunday, except during the Poor Brothers' dinner-hour, which is 
from 3 to 4 o'clock. On Sunday, visitors may attend service in the 
Chapel at 11 and at 4 o'clock. Among the eminent men educated at 
Charterhouse School may be named Addison, Blackstone, Steele, Ellen- 
borough, Liverpool, Grote, Thirl wall, John Wesley, and Thackeray. 

Aldersgate Street leads into Goswell Boad, and from the latter 
runs Old Street^ " the oldest way in or about London, and probably 
older than London itself, forming the road from the eastern to the 
western counties." John Milton went to live in Jewin Street^ off 
Aldersgate Street, 1661, and here he married his third wife. It is 
said that * Paradise Lost ' obtained no notice from the public until 
the Earl of Dorset (himself a poet) accidentally happened to take 
up the book at the publisher's diop, carried it home, and afterwards 
showed it to Dryden, who forthwith averred : " This man cuts us all 
out and the ancients too." 8U Giles^Sy Cripplegate, was built about a.d. 
1100, close to the ancient City Gate of that name, but the church 
having suffered from fire in 1645 was then partly rebuilt. In it 
Oliver Cromwell (then only 21 years old) was married to Elizabeth 
Bourchier, August 20, 1 620. Many an antiquarian pilgrim visits this 
old church to see the graves of Milton and Milton's father, the bust 
of Speed, and the tomb of Foxe, the author of the * Book of Martyrs.' 
In tne south-west comer of St. Giles's Churchyard are the remains 
of a bastion of the old Eoman Wall which once surrounded the City. 
ThQ Castle and Falcon Inn in Aldersgate Street is a favourite house of the 
fashion of fifty years ago, and the Manchester Hotel is a new edifice 
of the modem style. The Albion, Aldersgate Street, has been long 
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noted for public dinners. Sion College has been removed from 
London Wall to ^the Thames Embankment It is an ancient in- 
stitution for aged persons, and possesses a Library, to which all 
London clergymen are admitted ex-offido. Near Fore Street is Milton 
Street (not named from the poet, but from the man who rebuilt it), 
formerly Qrvh Street^ the abode of poor authors, in regard to which 
I'ope wrote : — 

" Hence, hymning Tyburn's elegiac lay ; 
Hence, the soft sing-song on Cecilia's day; 
Sepulchral lies, our holy walls to grace, 
And New Year Odes, and all the Grub Street race." 

The old Fortune Theatre (1600), built by Henslowe and AUeyne, 
stood between Golden Lane and Wiitecross Street (once noted for its 
Debtors* Prison). The locaHty is now occupied by the vans and 
stables of London carriers. 

Cheapside (jOhepe originally meant Market) extends from the 
east end of Newgate Street to the Poultry. In olden time the 
north side of this street was not built upon, and the land beyond 
it was the scene of festivities, tournaments, jousts — notably in 
Edward IIL's reign. Cheapside Cross, which stood at the end of 
Wood Street, was the next finest to Charing Cross of all the nine 
Crosses erected to the memory of Queen Eleanor. It was demolished, 
to the sound of trumpet, by order of the Puritan Parliament, in 1643. 
The Standard, in Cheapside, opposite Honey Lane, was the place of 
execution for criminals. From the Standard, in 1439, Eleanor Cobbam, 
wife of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, walked barefoot to St. Paul's 
with a white sheet over her and a taper in her hand, to do penance 
for the crime of witchcraft. The Conduit which brought fresh water 
from Tyboume to Cheapside terminated in a leaden cistern cased with 
stone; it was burnt down in the Great Fire and never rebuilt. 
Cheapside has been more than once remarkable for the riots and 
tumultuous assemblages therein raised. Here Wat Tyler's mob 
beheaded many people, and Jack Cade shed the blood of Lord Saye 
and Sele ; here began great riots of apprentices, temp. Henry VL 
and Henry VIII. Cheapside has also lon^ been famous for its shops 
and merchandise — its most popular "Hnen-draper bold" being, 
perhaps, that " train-band Captain," John Gilpin, who ineffectually 
endeavoured to combine business with pleasure. Upon the right hand 
of a pedestrian walking eastwards is Old Change, so called, says 
Stowe, '* of the King's Exchange there kept." Gutter Lane is said to 
be derived from Guthrum, an ancient Dane ; the Hall of the Saddlers* 
Company presents itself prominently at 141 Cheapside. Friday Street 
traces its name to a Friday market of fishmongers held here ; the 
name belonged to it, as it seems, before Chaucer's time. In Wood 
Street, which connects Cheapside with London Wall, stood a prison 
called Wood Street Compter, burnt down in the Great Fire. The 
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Haherdasliera' Company^a HaU is to the west of Wood Street. At the 
comer of Wood Street still flourishes the tree referred to by Words- 
worth in his verses on Poor Susan, who, far away from her native 
home, has been, by the song of the thrush in this tree, reminded 
suddenly of the country : — 

***TiB a note of enchantment; what ails her? she sees 
A mountain ascending, a yision of trees; 
Bright Yolumes of vapour through Lothbury glide, 
And a river flows on through the vale of Cheapside." 

In Wood Street is SL AlharCs Church, rebuilt by Wren 1684-6, upon 
the site, it is said, of a chapel of King Offa. An hour-glass, such as 
were once common in churches to remind the preachers of the flight 
of time, is here to be seen fitted in brass to the pillar over the 
pulpit. Milk Street id famous as the birthplace of Sir Thomas More, 
" the brightest star," says Fuller, " that ever shone in that Via lactea.'* 
The City of London School, removed from this street to the Thames 
Embankment, was but of recent foundation (1834). The boys are 
all day scholars, each nominated by a member of the Corporation of 
London, and paying £9 per annum. The City Constitutional Club, 
founded 1884, is in this street. It is worthy of observation that the 
names of the streets in and about Cheapside indicate the dealers by 
whom each was originally occupied, as bread, milk, wood, honey, 
poultry, also sopers (tallow chandlers), hosiers, ironmongers, <fec. 
In Monkwell Street is barber Surgeons' Hall, famous for its Theatre 
of Anatomy, built by Inigo Jones ; and for Holbein's picture of 
Henry VIII. conferring the Company's Charter. 

Bread Street was the birthplace of John Milton, whose father was 
a scrivener in this street. The poet was baptized at the Church of 
Allhallows, which was demolished in 1877. At the side of this church, 
in Watling Street, was fixed a tablet containing Dryden's lines, and 
a memorial as follows : — 

^ Three poets in three distant ages bom, 
Greece, Italy, and England did adorn; 
The first in loftmess of thought surpassed, 
The next in majesty — in both the last. 
The force of nature could no fiirther go, 
To make a third she joined the former two.^ 

'* John Milton was bom in Bread Street, on Friday, the 9th day of December, 
1608, and was baptized in the Parish Church of Allhallows, Bread Street, on 
Tuesday, the 28th day of December, 1608." 

The Mermaid Tavern, famous for the dub to which Shakespeare, Ben 
Jonson, Sir Walter Baleigh, Beaumont, and other great men belonged, 
stood south of Cheapside, between Friday Street and Bread Street. 
Beaumont reminds Ben Jonson of these re-unions, in words which 
stir the pulses of readers in this generation, at thought of the conver- 
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sation whioh passed between such men, and how much the world most 
have lost from the want of a Boswell at the Mermaid meetings : — 

""What things have we seen 
Done at the Mermaid! heard words that have been 
Bo nimble and so fall of subtle flame, 
As if that every one, from whence they oame, 
Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest. 
And had resolved to live a fool the rest 
Of his dull life." 

In Cheapside, upon the south side of the way, stands Bow Churchy 
or St. Mary-U'BoWy otherwise St. Mary de Arcubus, from being 
built on stone arches, wherefrom was named The Court of Arches^ 
formerly held here. Bow Church is memorable for ever for (ihose bells 
which stirred Dick Whittington's poetic fancy so that he could 
realise their voices as calling upon him to 

" Turn again, Whittington, Lord Mayor of London.*' 

Whittington did turn and return — he was so good at turning he 
should ^ve been Master of the Turners' as well as of the Mercers' 
Company ; and his cat afterwards turned so well out of the bag that it 
enabled himself to turn Lord Mayor no less than four times to the 
music of Bow Bells. In Hogarth's last engraving of the set of 
* Industry and Idleness,' we see the summit of civic ambition fully 
attained — Industry, in the person of the new Lord Mayor, enters 
Cheapside in grand procession, the streets lined with balconies 
filled with spectators, even Eoyalty (in Hogarth's picture repre- 
sented by Prince Frederick, father of George lU.) not disdaining 
to take part in the display. Bow Church was built by Sir 
Christopher Wren, after the Great Fire, upon the site of earlier 
edifices; its bells, originally eight, were increased to ten in 1762. 
In 1472 two tenements in Hosier (now Bow) Lane were be- 
queathed "to the maintenance of Bow Bell;" — to be bom within 
the sound of which was to be a veritable Cockney. Bow Bell would, 
we are told, be occasionally rather late in his performance, much to 
the annoyance of certain 'prentices, who wished to shut up shop as 
early as possible. Those young men are said to have vented their 
indignation in the threatening rhyme : — 

** Gierke of the Bow bell with the yellow lockes. 
For ihy late ringing thy head shall have knocks." 

To which the Clerk amiably replied, also in rhyme : — 

'* Children of Ohepe hold yon all still. 
You shall have JBow bell rung at your wilL" 

Bow Church is one of Wren's finest works. The spire was repaired 
and in part rebuilt by Gwilt in 1820, but was not lowered, as is 
generally believed. Its height is 225 feet, and the dragon 10 fe 
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long. Over the large Falladian doorway in Cheapside is a balcony 
for Bight-seers, in lieii of the old Sildam built for the same purpose. 
The Bishops elect of the Province of Canterbury attend at this Cliurch 
before their consecration to take the oaths of supremacy, &a 

Down KiKG Street, we pass to the Guildhall, which immediately 
faces us, and which datea from 1411. The crypt and the old walls 
alone remain of the ancient structure, which was much injured in 
the Great Fire. The present front was erected in 1865-8, when the 
fine Gothic roof was built. The Guildhall interior is 163 feet long, 
60 feet broad, and 65 feet high, and the city giants Gog and Magog,* 
carved in 1708, are still to be seen here, as well as many statues, 
monuments, busts, and portraits of more modem personages, as Lord 
Chatham, William Pitt, Lord Nelson, Duke of Wellington, George III., 
Sir Matthew Hale, &c. At each end of the Hall is a Gothic 
window occupying the entire width, the arches resting on columns 
and retaining perfect their rich tracery. Li the Guildhall — ^which 
will contain between 6000 and 7000 — have been held the Lord 
Mayors* Annual Banquets since 1501; of late invariably attended by 
the Cabinet Ministers. The Guildhall has been the scene of many 
historical events. Here, in 1483, Eichard XXL, through Buckingham, 
strove to persuade the citizens to accept his usurpation ; here Anne 
Askew (subsequently burnt at Smithfield) was tried and condemned 
by Bishop Bonner for heresy; here the Earl of Surrey was tried 
and convicted of high treason, as were also, soon after, I-ady Jane 
Grey and her husband. Here Sir Nicholas Throgmorton was tried 
and acquitted for his share of Sir Thomas Wyat's rebellion against 
Queen Mary; here the Jesuit Garnet was tried and convicted for 
participation in the Gunpowder Plot; here Charles X. attended a 
Common Council to ask assistance in apprehending Hampden and 
others, who had taken shelter from the Crown in the city to avoid 
arrest ; here, after the Abdication of James II., the Lords of Parlia- 
ment assembled, under the presidency of Bancroft, and declared for 
the Prince of Orange. The Ouildhall Library and Beading Boom^ 
containing over 60,000 books, and many MSS., coins, medals, &c., is 
open daily, free to all comers, from ten to five. This very handsome 
and useful edifice was built in 1871-2, behind the GuildhaU. There 
is also a Museum of London antiquities; and a collection of topo- 

♦ These figures take the place of much older ones made of wickerwork, which 
used to be carried about the streets in City pageants, " to make the people wonder,** 
and were then returned to their places in GuUdhall. ** The young one is supposed 
to represent Corineus, a &mous chieftain of the earliest traditional period who 
ruled in Cornwall — ^the hugest giants in rocks and caves were said to lurk there.'* 
The older giant represents Oogmagog, in height 12 cubits, who broke three of 
Corineus's ribs in a wrestle, whereupon Corineus enraged, ''heaving up by main 
force, bore the giant to the next high rock, threw him headlong into the sea, but he 
left his name on the cliff, called ever since Langoema£n>s:, which is to sav. tha 
giant's leap." Bee Milton* s mtory o/ Englar^ ^ ^' ™ 
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graphical piints of great interest. The Courts of Law at Guildhall 
were but mean structures, which were superseded upon the opening 
of the Courts of Justice in Hie Strand. The Guildhall School of Music 
founded March, 1883, in Aldermanbury, is a highly flourishing institu- 
tion. Opposite the Cheapside end of King Street is Queen Street, leading 
to Southwark Bridge. Mercers* Hall and Chapel, belonging to the 
Mercers' Company, the oldest of the city guilds, is at 87 Cheapside, 
but the entrance to it is in Ironmonger Lane. Thomas ^ Becket was 
bom in a house then standing on the site of Mercers' Hall. Old Jewry 
was named from the Jews dwelling there. They were first introduced 
into England by William Eufus, in whose reign, it is said, the 
parishes of St. Martin, St. Edward, and St. Aldgate were denominated 
the New and Old Jewry. They established themselves also in other 
towns, living separately from the citizens in quarters denominated 
Jewries, which were exempt from the common law, and were regulated 
by the King's Justiciary. The Jew was then the money-lender of 
Europe, and the King found it useful to tolerate him, to allow him 
to build his own synagogue, and to protect him from popular hatred. 
Edward I. expelled every Jew from the kingdom, and they were not 
re-admitted until Cromwell allowed them to return, when they 
settled in New Jewry in Aldgate — ^where they live to this day. 
From this historical fact, it has been argued, but not by any means 
conclusively, that Shakespeare, though he drew the p:rand portrait 
of Shylock, bad probably himself never seen a Jew. The Head Office 
of the aty Police is at 26, Old Jewry, E.C. 

The Poultey. — ^The east end of Cfceapside was so named from the 
poulterers' stalls of the Stocks-marlcet. The Poultry Compter was at 
one time a prison of some note. Tom Hood was bom in the Poultry 
(1798) ; his father was one of the firm of Vemor and Hood, publishers 
of Bloomfield's Poems, &c., at No. 31. Bobert Bloomfieldi son of a 
tailor at Honington, in Sufiblk, was himself a shoemaker, and worked 
in a garret in Oreat Bell Alley, Coleman Street. He composed his 
* Farmer's Boy* while at work, and when he obtained time and 
writing materials, **had nothing to do," as he said, **but to write it 
down." " There was a dash of ink in my blood," wrote Tom Hood. 
" My father wrote two novels, and my brother was decidedly of a 
literary turn." In the Poultry were many old taverns of some note. 
The HaU of the Armourers* Company is in Coleman Street. Grocers* Sail, 
next 35 in the Poultry, belongs to the Grocers* Company (originally 
Pepperers, afterwards united to the Apothecaries' Company), which 
is second on the list of the twelve great companies incorporated by 
Edward UL Grocers' Hall was used from 1694 to 1734 for the 
business of the Bank of England. At the end of the Poultry begins 
the new street called Q^een Victoria Street, leading from the Mansion 
House to Blackfriars Bridge. Bucklersbubt, named from Bukerel, its 
first owner, runs into Walbrook. It used to be noted for grocers' and 
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apothecaries' shops — scented with savoury herbs or simples. Falstaff 
speaks of ''many of those lisping hawthorn buds, that come like 
women in men's apparel, and smell like Bucklersbury in simple-time." 
The Mansion House, the residence of the Lord Mayor during his 
year of office, was built 1739-41, by Dance, the then city surveyor, at 
a cost of over £70,000. The principal part of the building is the 
Egyptian Hall (named so after the Egyptian Hall described by 
Vitruvius, with which it is said exactly to correspond), decorated with 
numerous statues by modem artists. The (Xty PoUce Court is held 
in one of the rooms of the Mansion House, and here the Lord Mayor, 
or one of the Aldermen, sits daily. The Lord Mayor's Show, as it is 
called, is a procession which takes place every 9th of November 
(Lord Mayor s Day), when the new Lord Mayor succeeds to the 
aignity, and goes, attended by the Aldermen, Sheriflfe and Common 
Councilmen, with bands of music and with banners flying of all the 
city guilds, to the Exchequer Court to be sworn in. The cost of 
the banquet and festivities on Lord Mayor's Day is about £3,500, of 
which his lordship pays half, and each sheriff one-fourth. The 
official income of the Lord Mayor is £10,000 — twice the income 
allowed to the Prime Minister, but considerably less than the 
sum which each Lord Mayor has to spend in order to maintain 
the credit of the Mansion House for hospitality. Of the onerous 
nature of his Lordship's duties a lately published well authenti- 
cated account furnishes some information. During bis year of office 
a recent Lord Mayor attended 365 times at meetings and committees 
( = once every day, Sundays included^ ; he was present at 130 public 
dinners and 85 receptions and balls ; ne received 36 deputations, made 
1100 speeches, paid 20 State visits to churches, presided at 30 meetings 
of the Courts of Aldermen and Common Council, and attended 18 sit- 
tings at the Central Criminal Court. He received during the same 
period and answered over 5000 letters; and the Lady Mayoress, 
besides taking part in the above entertainments, was "at home" 
daily for many months at the Mansion House. 

St. Stephen's^ Walbrook^ at the back of the Mansion House, is 
considered to he one of the best works of Sir Christopher Wren, who 
rebuilt the edifice after the Great Fire. The interior has "been 
specially admired for its well-proportioned cupola and roof, with a 
circle of light arches springing from column to column. " As yon 
enter the detrk vestibule a halo of dazzling light flashes upon the eye 
through the central aperture of the cupola." There is a fine painting 
here by West, of the Martyrdom of St. Stephen. There lay buried, 
it is said, beneath the Church, when the repairs of 1850 took place, 
as many as 4000 coffins. John Lilbume and Sir John Vanbrugh 
have memorials here, where they were buried. Amongst the incum- 
bents of St. Stephen's, was Pendleton, the celebrated Vicar of Bray, 
who stuck to his Vicarage through all the changes of the Bevolution 
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era, fitting himself to each fashion of theology as it arose, and only 
gave up the Vicarage of Bray when he had been promoted to the 
Eectory of St. Stephen's, Walbrook. The City Liberal Club is at 4 Wal- 
brook; the Gresham Club in Gresham Place, King William Street, 
hard by; the City Conservative Club in George Yard, Lombard 
Street. 

Nearly opposite the Mansion House is the Bank op England, 
which occupies about three acres of ground, in three parishes, 
St. Bartholomew, St. Christopher-le-Stooks, and St. Margaret, at a rate- 
able value of nearly £50,000 per ann. It is bounded by Prince's Street 
on the west, Bartholomew Lane on the east, Lothbury on the north, and 
Threadneedle Street * on the south, and was founded by Paterson in 1691 
and incorporated by William III., 1694. The general architecture, 
chiefly by Sir John Soane, is Corinthian — " from the Temple of the 
Sibyl at Tivoli," of which the south-west angle is a facsimile. The en- 
trance to the BuUion-yard is a copy of Constantino's Arch at Eome, and 
is decorated with allegorical figures of the Thames and the Ganges, by 
T. Banks, E.A. The Bullion Office is inaccessible to visitors unless in 
the company of a Director of the Bank. The Directors, of whom there 
are twenty-four (eight of whom retire annually), have the management 
of the Bank, and these meet weekly, on Thursday, at half-past 
eleven, in the room called the Bank Parlour. 

In the Weighing Office are the ingenious instruments invented by 
Mr. Cotton, a Deputy-governor of the Bank, which are so contrived 
that when one hundred sovereigns are placed in a round tube, as they 
descend on the machines the coins of a full weight are carefully 
separated into one box, while those of light weight are passed into 
another, where they are defaced at the rate of 60,000 or 70,000 a 
day. The Bank-note Machinery, invented by the Oldhams, father and 
son, is just as accurate and unerring in numbering and registering 
each note, so as to secure against fraud in every possible form. 
There are Bank-notes in circulation to the value of over fifteen millions 
sterling, but every note is cancelled immediately upon its being paid 
in. The registration of Bank of England Notes is so perfect that any 
note paid into the Bank during the last five years can be produced in 
a minute or two, with information as to the channel through which 
it found its way back to the Bank, although the Eegister contains 
77 millions of notes packed away in 14,500 boxes, and the notes, if 
stitched end to end, would cover 12,500 miles. . The Bank is the 
agent of the Government, on behalf of which it receives the taxes, 
pays the interest of the National Debt — about twenty-five millions in 
dividends to 236,500 holders of Stock, and, in return for work done, 
the Bank reoeives a percentage equivalent to about £120,000, with 

* Stowe wrote Three Needle Street, a name derived from the three needles iu 
the arms of the Needlemakers' Company. Needles were not made in Eogland, but 
were »U impoited up to the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
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more than the same sum, usually, profit derived from the discounting 
of mercantile bills with the floating balance, never less than four 
millions sterling, of public money, left in the Bank. Since the riots 
of 1780, a military force has been stationed nightly within the Bank, 
and the officer on guard is provided with a dinner for himself and 
two friends. The accountant, secretary, and the cashier, reside on the 
premises ; and, as well as the military guard, a certain number of 
clerks sit up nightly to watch and patrol the building. Visitors to 
the Bank are admitted to view the premises, on the introduction 
of one of the Directors, or by an order to be obtained through a 
Banker. 

St. Mary, Woolnoth, at the east comer of Lombard Street, was 
designed by Hawksmoor, assistant of Christopher Wren, and erected 
(1716) upon the site of a church of the same name — "the reason of 
which name," says Stowe, " I have not yet learnt." The church ex- 
terior has been much admired. There is a tablet here to the memory 
of Cowper's friend, the Eev. John Newton (rector of this church for 
28 years, who died 1807), as follows ; — ** John Newton, clerk, once an 
infidel and libertine, a servant of slaves in Africa, was, by the rich 
mercy of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, preserved, restored, 
pardoned, and appointed to preach the faith he had long laboured to 
destroy." 

Lombard Street, extending from the Mansion House to Gracechurch 
Street, has long been noted as the street for Bankers. It derived its 
name from the Longobards, a rich race of Bankers who settled here in 
the reign of Edward IL, whose badge, the "three golden pills "of the 
Medici family, continues to be the sign of all pawnbrokers. Sir 
Thomas Gresham, who founded the Eoyal Exchange, kept a shop on 
the site of the bank, No. 68, in Lombard Street. Pope was bom in 
Lombard Street, where his father, a Eoman Catholic, was a linen- 
draper. The churches of Allhallows and St. Edmund, Lombard Street, 
were both built by Sir C. Wren. Pope^s Head Alley derived its 
name from the Pope*8 Head Tavern, which existed here in Pepys' 
time. The name is a reminiscence of the age when the Popish 
merchants sold wafer cakes and pardons on this site. 

The Eoyal Exchange, facing Cheapside and north-west of Comhill, 
the third building of the kind upon this site, was built by Sir W. Tite, 
and opened 1844. It consists of an open quadrangle, with a Statue of 
Queen Victoria in the centre, by Lough, surrounded by a colonnade, 
and having shops externally upon the ground-floor, upon the sides 
which face towards Comhill and Threadneedle Street, and at the 
rear of the building; in the upper floors are Lloyd's Subscription 
Booms, or, more commonly, Lloyd's. The Exchange, a handsome 
edifice, is said to have cost £180,000, Its busiest time is from half- 
past three to half-past four, about which hour may be seen here the 
foremost Bankers in London — the Rothschilds, near to a pillar on the 
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south side of the quadrangle. The first Exchange— Gresham's — * 
was ahnost totally destroyed in the Great Fire of London ; and the 
second Exchange was built upon the old foundations by Jerman, the 
City Surveyor, who, it is said, consulted Sir 0. Wren in the projected 
rebuilding. This second edifice was opened in 1669, and was totally 
burnt down on the night of January 10, 1838. The ^q — a me- 
morable event — commenced in Lloyd's rooms soon after ten at night, 
and at three next morning the clock-tower alone remained uncon- 
sumed. It was remarked that the last air played by the chimes was 
' There's nae luck aboot the house.' The west front of the present 
Exchange has a portico very superior, it has been said, to any in 
Great Britain. It is 96 feet wide and 74 feet high, and has eight 
columns, 4 feet 2 inches in diameter, and 41 feet high. On the 
frieze of the portico is an inscription to indicate that the Exchange, 
which was built in the thirteenth year of the reign of Elizabeth, was 
restored ^n the eighth year of Victoria. The tympanum of the pedi- 
ment is fiUed with sculpture by Westmacott, consisting of seventeen 
figures, representing Commerce in the centre, holding the charter of 
the Exchange ; on her right are the Lord Mayor and Aldermen and 
Common Councilmen, a Hindoo, a Mahommedan, a Greek bearing a 
jar, and a Turkish merchant ; on the left are two British merchants 
and a Persian, a Chinese, a Levant sailor, a negro, a British sailor 
and a supercargo. Upon the pedestal of Commerce is, '* The Earth is 
the Lord's and the fulness thereof." 

Lloyd's Subscription Booms were founded by Edward Lloyd, who 
kept a coffee-house in Tower Street in the reign of Charles IL, and 
who, noting the loss of time resulting from the underwriters being 
scattered over different parts of the city, brought them together first 
of all in the Tower ward; then ^1692) at the comer of Lombard Street 
and Abchurch Lane, where he neld periodical sales " by the candle," 
and started a weekly paper, * Lloyd's News,' which was suppressed, 
upon the decision of the Judges that the liberty of printing did 
not extend to Gazettes. Lloyd's sales nevertheless increased, till, at 
the accession of George I., Lloyd's Coffee-house had become the centre 
of shipping business, including marine insurance. Lloyd's Listy 
which continues to this day, was then first issued. The Under- 
writers who undertake insurances are about four hundred and fifty 
in number ; it is said there is no one engaged in extensive shipping 
business who is not a member or a subscriber to Lloyd's, nor a port 
or maritime resort of any importance on the globe where Lloyd's is 
not represented. Lloyd's classifies ships according to age, build, and 

* The GK)ldou Grasshopper of the Greshams is of classic derivation, dating much 
further back than the Boman era, and perhaps ooeval with the earliest commerce of 
the Phoenicians. It was the favourite ornament of the proud Athenians, who claimed 
as rtrrvyo^poit or grasshopper-wearers, to be like the r^rTi{, or grasshopper, the 
f^boriginal inhabitants of their country. 
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seaworthineflfl, and a ship can have no "better reputation than to he 
A.l at "Lloyd's. The entrance to Lloyd's is in the area near the 
eastern gate of the Eoyal Exchange. Chantrey*8 equestrian Statue of 
the Duke of Wellington is in front of the Eoyal Exchange. The 
Status of Mr. Peahody, an American merchant who lived in London, 
and gave half a million of money for dwellings for the industrious 
poor, is placed at the north-east end of the Eoyal Exchange, and the 
office of the Peahody Buildings Fund is at 64 Queen Street, Cheapside. 
Upon the south-east stands a statue, by Ford, of Sir Bowland HiU, the 
Founder of Uniform Penny Postage. It was erected (1882) by sub- 
scription, which after defraying the expense of this memorial and a 
bust in Westminster Abbey, left over £14,000 for a fund for aged 
and distressed post-office omcials. 

The Stock Exchange, in Oapel Court, Bartholomew Lane, facing the 
east end of the Bank of England, had its origin from Jonathan's 
Coffee-house in Change Alley, was opened in 1802, and in 1822 the 
business in the foreign funds was removed to it from the Eoyal 
Exchange. There are about 2700 members of the Stock Exchange, at 
an entrance fee of 300 guineas, annual subscription 30 guineas, unless 
they have served previously as clerks to members, in which case the 
entrance fee is 150 guineas. Members are either brokers or dealers ; 
the former buy from or sell to the dealers for outside clients. The dealer 
must " make a price," i.e., he is bound to state when asked by the broker 
the price at which he will sell or buy a given stock. Strangers who 
stray into the Stock Exchange are sometimes roughly hustled out. 
Among the Exchange .cries are — "Borrow money?" "What are 
Exchequers?" "Five with me;" "Ten with me;" "A thousand 
consols at 99^;" "Take 'em at 99J;" "Egyptians" at so and so; 
" Turks " so and so, &c. The phrases Bull and Bear are among the 
slang of the Stock Exchange — ^a Bull means one who speculates for a 
rise ; a Bear one who speculates for a fall of prices. If consols fall, 
the Bull finds himself on the wrong side of the hedge; if they rise, 
the poor Bear is compelled to buy back his stock at a sacrifice. 
"Consols" is the business name for Consolidated Government Stock, 
so named from the consolidation, or combining, in 1752, of several 
Government Stocks, then amounting to a little over nine millions. 
' CoRNHiLL, so called from a corn-market, " time out of mind there 
holden," extends from the eastern side of the Mansion House to 
LeadenhaU Street. The noted "Standard at Cornhill" (still men- 
tioned on suburban mile-stones as the point of measurement — so 
many miles from the Standard at Cornhill) stood at the east end of 
the street where it joins Gracechurch Street, Bishopsgate, and Leaden- 
hall Street, and consisted of a sort of conduit with four spouts of 
water conveyed in lead pipes from the Thames, and chiefly used for 
cleansing the adjoining thoroughfares. At a corner house between 
Lombard Street and Cornhill lived Thomas Guy, the stationer, who 
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founded Guy's Hospital ; the poet Gray was bom at a house upon the 
site of No. 41, and De Foe lived in a house which then stood nearly 
opposite to the Comhill entrance to Change Alley. Pope charged 
Curll with having gone to Change Alley and turned Jew for the 
sake of lucre ; Gay wrote a remonstrance to his friend Snow — 

"Why did Ohonge Alley waste thy precious hours, 
Among the fools who gaped for golden showers?'* 

St. MichaeVs and St Peter's (founded 1471), Comhill, were rebuilt 
by Wren after the Great Fire. SL MichaeVs Alley is noted for having 
been the place wherein was set up the first coffee-house in London ; 
in reference to which the elder D'Israeli mentions a hand-bill which 
he had discovered, setting forth ** The Virtue of the Coffee Drink 
first publiquely made and sold in England by Fasqua Bosee, in St. 
Michael's Alley, Comhill, at the sign of his own head." Thomas 
Garway or Garraway, tobacconist in Change Alley, is said to have been 
the first retailer of " Tea, in leaf or drink," about 1660. It then 
cost 16«. to 508. per lb. The name in Chinese is Theh. It is now 
too late to alter our English spelling of the word, in which the a is 
quite superfluous. Hard by is Lothbury, out of which run Founders* 
Courtj named from its brass founders, and Tokenhome Yard, from the 
•' Tokens," or copper coins made here in the seventeenth century. 
Stowe quaintly traces the name of Lothbury to " the loathsome noises 
made by the coppersmiths and braziers in rasping and scrating («tc) 
their dishes and candlesticks." The Auction Mart in Tokenhouse 
Yard, Lothbury, is the chief sale-room in London for Estates of Land 
and Houses. From Old Broad Street (City of London Club at No. 19), 
running out of Threadneedle Street, we may turn into Austin Friars, 
the site of an old monastery of Augustine Friars, founded 1243; 
after the Dissolution the church was given by Edward VI. " to the 
Dutch in London to have their service in." There is service every 
Sunday at 11 in this church, partly rebuilt from the old foundation. 
The remains of a great number of eminent persons were buried here. 
The monastery was granted by Henry VIII. to the Marquis of 
Winchester, who built his mansion, Winchester House, from which 
Great Winchester Street was named. 

Leadenhall Street was chiefly noted for the East India House, the 
Museum and Antiquities of which have been transferred to the South 
Kensington Museum ; and for Leadenhall Market, recently rebuilt, 
famous for its poultry, leather, hides, &o. The City of London College 
Evening Classes for Young Men heretofore held here, were in 1883 
transferred to a new building in White Street, Moorfields. The 
house of Dirty Dick stood on the south side of the street. He is 
said to have been an ironmonger, young and handsome, who had made 
all preparations to be married; the wedding feast was ready laid 
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when news was brought of the sudden death of his bride. He there- 
upon looked up the rooms, and abandoned himself to neglect and dirt 
— all remained so for forty years, in darkness and accumulating dust. 
The old church of St. Andrew Undershaft, named from the Shaft or 
Maypole which stood before it, contains an interesting monument to 
John Stowe, the city historian. 

St, CcUherine Cree (or Christ) Church, is historically remarkable as 
having been consecrated by Laud with such ceremonies as laid him 
open to the charges upon which he was afterwards tried; as also 
for its rector, Nicholas Brady, the associate of Tate in the production 
of Tate and Brady's Psalms. Sir Nicholas Throgmorton (from whom 
Thragmorton Street was named) lies buried here (1570). The name 
of Bevis Marks is said to be a corruption of Burie's Marks, this being 
the site of a mansion belonging to the Abbots of Bury. St Mary 
Axe, locally pronounced Simmery Axe, is named from the church of 
St. Mary at the Axe — of the sign of the Axe, which has been for some 
time removed. This being a quarter of the City where busy Jews 
used to be numerous, suggested the lines : — 

" Jews from St. Mary Axe, for jobs so wary. 
That for old clothes they'd even axe St. Mary." 

Aldgate, or Old Gate, so called from its antiquity, was the east gate 
of the City. The ancient City Wall began at a fort near the Tower 
of London, passed through the Minories* to Aldgate, thence bore to 
the north-east . by Bishopsgate to Cnpplegate, thence to Aldersgate^ 
where it curved south-west to Newgate and Ludgate. From Ludgate it 
skirted the Fleet brook to the Thames, where it was completed by 
another fort. The circuit of the whole line was a little over a mile. 
Along the banks of the Thames was another wall connecting the two 
forts, east and west. A *' draft on Aldgate Pump *' was, according to 
Fielding, a mercantile phrase for a bad note. In Fenchurch Street is 
the Hall of the Ironmongers^ Company, as also the Terminus of the 
Blackwall Bailway, by means of which communication with the dis- 
tricts lying upon the noi-th bank of the Thames and the Essex coast 
is obtained. The ward of Portsohen, so suggestive of ancient joke, 
lies outside of Aldgate, and was so named from its being the soke of 
Ward of the Port of London. 

Houndsditch f and Bag Fair, in Bosemary Lane, Wellclose Square, 
Whitechapel, have long been noted for the sale of old linen and cast- 
off clothes ; the latter is particularly worth seeing by any visitor who 
can keep his pockets buttoned and can walk on r^ardless of any 

* So named from a oonvent of nuns of St. Claire, called Sororea Minores, which 
stood here in the thirteenth century. There is a Catholic charity even now in 
London similarly named — the LitUe Sisters of liie Poor, 

t Perhaps Townsditch, for the old City wall and ditch ran here, but Stowe Bays 
the name comes from the number of dead dogs oast into the ditch. 
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invitation to stop and make purchases. The bonded warehouses for 
Tea in Cutler Street, Houndsditch, are by far the largest in the 
kingdom. The passages between the yarious piled chests of Tea 
have been calculated to exceed nine miles in length. WkUechapd, a 
long, spacious street, which used to be the high road to Essex, and 
contained a large number of Inns with old galleried yards, of which 
few relics still remain, is now of small interest to visitors. The 
East London Theatre is at 235 Whitechapel Road, and the Ganrich 
Theatre^ in Leman Street. Petticoat Lane, leading from Oommercial 
Street, Whitechapel, long famous for its Sunday morning traffic, has 
been named Middlesex Street. The London Hospital in Whitechapel 
Eoad contains 790 beds, and its expenses are £44,000 per annum. 
It dates from 1740, and relies almost entirelj" upon voluntary con- 
tributions. In the Mile End Road is situate the People's Palace, the 
foundation stone of which was laid in June 1886, by the Princess of 
Wales, and to be opened by the Queen this summer. 



If, passing back through Leadenhall Street, we pursue our way 
down Bisho^ate, we shaU see some interesting relics of old London. 
Bishopsgate is itself no longer existent. Its name was derived from 
Bishop Erkenwald, a Saxon, who rebuilt it after the Boman with- 
drawal. St. Ethelhurga*s Church, one of the most ancient in London, 
was named after the daughter of Ethelbert, the first Christian King 
of Kent. Grod}y HaU, a fine example of 15th century architecture, was 
built by Sir John Orosby, an alderman and M.P. for London, in 1461. 
Here lodged Richardof Gloucester (afterwards Richard III.), and "drew 
the Oourt to him ;" here he schemed the deposition and death of his 
nephew, and here Lady Anne awaited his return from Henry VL's 
funeral, as described in Shakespeare's play of 'Richard III.' Sir 
Thomas More, it is said, wrote his Life of Richard III. while residing 
here. Crosby Palace was subsequently owned by Sir John Spencer 
the wealthy lord mayor, whose daughter, married to the Earl of 
Northampton, was one of the greatest heiresses in the kingdom, and 
lived here in the most expensive style. The Countess of Pembroke, 
'* Sidney's sister," resided here for some time. The Palace subsequently 
became a Presbyterian conventicle, then a warehouse, and at length 
has been converted into one of the restaurants of Messrs. Gk)rdon, who 
have embellished it at great expense. 

The Church of Oreat St. Helenas, Bishopsgate Street, is the remaining 
portion of the priory of the Nuns of St. Helen's, founded 1216. This 
church, famous for its numerous monuments, consists of two aisles 
separated by arches, with chapels attached on the south-east. Among 
the monuments may be named those of Sir John Spencer and his wife 
and daughter ; Francis Bancroft, founder of the almshouses at Mile 

N 
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End; Sir Thomas Gresham, founder of the Eoyal Exchange; Sir 
Andrew Judde, founder of the Tunbridge Grammar School; Sir 
William Pickering, a favourite of Queen !^ss ; Alberico Gentili, the 
great jurist and author of * De Jure Belli ; ' Sir John Crosby and his 
wife. In the Chapel of the Virgin is the tomb of John de Oteswich 
and Mary his wife, temp. Henry IV., founders of the lately demolished 
church of St. Martin's Outwich. In the Chapel of the Holy Ghost is 
the tomb of Sir Julius Caesar, Chancellor of the Exchequer, &o., in 
1606, sculptured by Nicholas Stone. 

In St. HBiiEN's Place is the HaU of the Leathersellera' Company ; 
rebuilt 1816. The crypt of the old priory of St. Helen's extends 
beneath the Hall of the Company. In the Hall-yard is Cibber's 
sculpture of a Mermaid as a design for a pump. 

In Basinghall Street is the entrance to Gresham College, founded in 
memory of Sir Thomas Gresham, as the condition of his gift to the 
City of the Eoyal Exchange. The Oresham Lectures on Divinity, Civil 
Law, &c. (which are now delivered free to all comers at 6 p.m. in 
April, May, and June), gave rise to the Boyal Society (see p. 111). 
^ The House of Sir Paul Pindar, the lower part of which is the 
"Paul Pindar" public-house, is one of the most remarkable in 
Bishopsgate. Sir Paul frequently lent large sums of money to 
James I., Charles I., and Charles IL The last-named king seems to 
have exhausted Sir Paul's funds ; but the great merchant had been 
able to give as much as £10,000 towards the rebuilding of St. 
Paul's after the Great Fire. Sir Paul was buried in St. Botolph*8, 
hard by. This church was named after an East Anglian saint, whose 
name in BotolpVs Town or Boston is noted on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Beyond Bishopsoate Without is Spitalfields, a district which once 
belonged to the priory of St. Mary Spital, 1197, and which, at the 
period of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685, received 
many thousands of silk- weavers, who were then driven out of France ; 
" whereby," says Stowe, " God's blessing is surely not only brought 
upon the parish, by receiving poor strangers, but also a great advan- 
tage hath accrued to the whole nation, by the rich manu&ctures of 
weaving silks and stufis and camlet, which art they brought with 
them." In many of the streets of Spitalfields are still to be seen the 
glazed garrets of the old Huguenot weavers, and many French 
names are yet visible on the shop-fronts ; but the greater number of 
the weavers are now to be found in the north of England. Bethnal 
Green lies east of Spitalfields (see p. 210). 

Shoreditgh derives its name not from Jane Shore, as is generally 
alleged, but from Sir John Soerdich, lord of the manor, temp. Edward 
III. The church of St. Leonard was connected with the Holywell 
nunnery, the name of which still survives in Holywell Lane (one of 
the streets of Shoreditch), the site of the Old Curtain Theatre. The 
National Standard Theatre is at 204 High Street, Shoreditch, It was 
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rebuilt in 1867. In a direct line with Shoreditch is the Kingsland 
Boad, continued by Stoke Newington Boad (see p. 228). 

A large Market^ covering 4^ acres, for the sale of fish, fruit, and 
vegetables, was opened Oct. 1882 by the Great Eastern Eailway, 
underneath their new goods dep6t at Bishopsgate, formerly their 
Passenger Terminus. 

HoxtoUy formerly Hoggesdon^ is a populous suburb connected with 
Shoreditch by the New North Boad and by railway with Moorgate 
Street. The Britannia Theatre (holding 3400) is in Hoxton. 



FBOM FINSBUBY TO ISLINGTON AND HIGHGATE. 

The Museum of the London Missionary Society, at 14 Bloomfield Street, 
Moorfields, can be seen on application to the secretaries. The London 
Institutim, in Finsbury Oircus, Moorfields, established 1806, has a fine 
library of sixty thousand volumes, also a Lecture Theatre. In Finsbury 
(named after the Fens of Moorfields) are the Barracks of the Bon. 
ArtiUery Company — ^representatives of the old " Trained Bands " of 
London, so prominent in the Parliamentary Army during the Civil 
Wars. Near to these barracks is the noted burial-place of the Non- 
conformists, named BunhiU (Bone-hill) Fields, open daily from nine 
to seven in summer, and till four in winter, and on Sundays after one 
clock. Here lie the remains of John Bunyan^ for ever celebrated 
as the author of * The Pilgrim's Progress.' " The spot where Bunyan 
lies," wrote Macaiday, " is regarded by Nonconformists with a feeling 
which seems scarcely in harmony with the stem spirit of their- 
theology. Many Puritans, to whom the respect paid by Boman 
Catholics to the reliques and tombs of their saints seemed childish and 
sinful, are said to have begged with their dying breath that their 
coffins might be placed as near as possible to the cof&n of the author 
of * The Pilgrim'fl Progress.' " John Bunyan's grave is almost in the 
centre of the burial-ground — ^a white marble figure upon a high tomb. 
" There were many clever men in England during the latter half of the 
seventeenth century, but only two great creative minds. One of these 
produced the * Paradise Lost,' the other ' The Pilgrim's Progress.' " 
Near to Bunyan lie three members of the Gromwdl £si,mily, and just 
beyond is buried the Mother of John and Charles Tre8%--Susannah, 
daughter of an ejected vicar of St. Giles's, Cripplegate, and widow of 
a clergyman. Her last request was, "Children, as soon as I am 
released, sing a psalm of praise to God." Many hundreds of celebrated 
Nonconformist divines lie in this ground, now no longer used for 
burial, but serving as a quiet wayside place for meditation, out of the 
noise and bustle of the great metropolis. We may mention the fol- 
lowing as among the chief of those who here " rest in hope ": Daniel 
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de Foe, son of a butoher in Cripplegate, one of the ablest of English 
writers, renowned for his * Eobinson Crusoe ;** Dr. Isaac Watts, the 
anthor of so many well-known psalms and hymns ; Dr, John Owen, 
"the great Dissenter," who was Dean of Christchnrch, and Vice- 
Chanoellor of Oxford, in Cromwell's time; Dr. Daniel WiUiama, 
founder of the Williams' Library, 1716 ; Daniel Neal, author of ' The 
History of the Puritans ;' Dr. J. Gonder ; Dr. N. Lardner, author of 
• Credibility of Gospel History ; ' Joseph Hughes, founder of the Bible 
Society ; Abraham Bees, editor of ' Bees's Cyclopaedia ;' William Blake, 
the painter ; Bitson, the antiquary, and John Home Tooke, the reformer. 
Near to Bunhill Fields is the Friends' Burial-ground, where lies George 
Fox, founder of the society called Quakers. Opposite the entrance to 
Bunhill Fields, in the City Boad, is a Wesleyan Chapel, wherein is a 
tablet to the memory of the Bev. Charles Wesley, and tehind the chapel 
is the grave of John Wesley, the founder of Methodism. 

Farther north up the City Boad stood the Eagle, or BoyaJ Grecian 
Theatre, built by Mr. T. Bouse. The lease of the entire structure and 
grounds was bought in 1882 at the price of £16,760, by General 
Booth, for the use of the Salvation Army. 

At the top of the City Boad is the Angel Inn, at Islington. 
Pentonville, tne New Boad, the Euston Boad, and the Marylebone Boad 
are a direct continuation westerly, forming one of the chief London 
thoroughfares, as shown in our Bird's Eye View. 

Islington, one of the ancient village suburbs of London, was at one 
time as famous for its dairies and cheese-cakes as Chelsea was for buns. 
The Angel Inn and the Peacock Inn, at Islington, were noted houses of 
call for the old mail-coaches travelling the Great North Boad. These 
inns still remain, but they have altered their appearance and character ; 
and, instead of low, old-fashioned wainscoted parlours, filled with 
country guests and northern graziers, we have the usual characteristics 
of a London tavern — ^plate-glass, and spacious bars with the smart 
fittings of a gin-palace, and customers to match. The last fashion is 
all in favour of what is called "counter business ;" the inn is no longer 
an inn, but a dram-shop ; the licensed victualler of to-day sells drink 
rather than victuals ; and, in modem coffee-rooms, scarcely a cup of 
coffee is served from year's end to year's end ; tavern coffee-rooms are 
indeed becoming out of date ; the publican hastes to grow rich whilst 
providing a minimum of accommodation with a maximui^ of drink. 
The Belvedere Tavern, on Pentonville HiU (named after Mr. Penton, 
who built upon it), hard by, was for many years famous for its 
Debating Society, wherein many a prominent counsel and statesman 

• Oruso was the name of a Huguenot refugee from Flanders, who settled in 
Norfolk ; and it has been said that De Foe (Yaux) himself was of similar extraction. 
If so, there was strong personal feeling at the back of those trenchant arguments in 
Jure IHvino and the True-Born Englishman, levelled at the enemies of Willialp HI.; 
and the assumption of the prefix *' De " is also accounted for. 
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won his early triumphs ; but the politician, like the traveller, has had 
to make way for the dram-drinker, and here also the tavern has been 
displaced by the gin-palace. 

The Grand Theatre^ in the Islington High Street, originally a music- 
hall, was burnt down, Sept. 1882, but since rebuilt. Farther up the 
High Street, upon the left-hand side going north, is the Moyal Agri^ 
cultural Hall, an enormous structure covering three acres, built by Feck, 
in 1861, and having a main hall of 384 feet by 217 feet, roofed with 
glass. Herein are held many public meetings — the chief exhibition 
being the Annual Christmas Caitle Show and in ihe summer the Horse 
Show. The old Ohureh of St. Mary, Islington^ is just beyond Islington 
Green. The Statue of Sir Hugh Mydddton, a Welshman from Den- 
bigh, by whom the New Eiver was begun in 1608 tuid completed 
in 1623 — and a large part of the metropolis was and is supplied with 
its purest water — stands at the southern entrance to Islington Green. 
The New Biver (an artificial stream 38 miles long), which nearly 
ruined its founder in making it, is now estimated to be worth over 
eleven millions sterling ; its shares readily sell from three hundred to 
four hundred per cent, over their nominal value. 

Sadler's Wells Theatre, said to be the oldest theatre at present in 
London, is situate near the upper part of St. John Street Boad, 
which leads to Islington from Smithfield. The ^at;mte omnibuses 
pass the gate. The name of the theatre was derived from Sadler, 
who kept a music-house here, in the time of Charles II., and who 
re-discovered in the garden a well of excellent tonic water, which 
years previously had been dispensed with much solemnity by the 
monks of the Priory of St. John of Jerusalem. For a time, 
Sadler's entertainment and the medicinal spring became highly 
fashionable and successful; but, in 1764, the well was covered over, 
the house demolished, and the present theatre was built by Roso- 
man — ^whose name still exists in Bosoman Street, Olerkenwell. The 
most prominent of its subsequent proprietors were King of Drury 
Lane, Charles Dibdin and his sons Thomas and Charles, then Messrs. 
Phelps and Greenwood, who for some years maintained it in the 
honourable position of " home for the legitimate drama.'' Amongst 
the performers who appeared here may be mentioned Belzoni the 
traveller, before his wanderings in the East, and the Grimaldis of 
three generations, after whom the neighbouring tavern, the Clown, was 
named. 

The Sir Hugh MyddeUm Tavern and Music HaU adjoin the grounds 
of Sadler's Wells Theatre, and, though of minor style and character, 
enjoy an ancient reputation as the resort of hoUday makers from 
London. Both Tavern and Theatre are shown in Hogarth's picture, 
' Evening.* 

The Upper Street, Islington, leads to Highbury and Homsey ; 
from the former runs a road to Holloway and Highgate^ and easterly 
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towards Ganovhary and the City.* PentonviUe Prison, or HoUoway Oaol, 
is situated at HoUoway, near the Metropolitan Cattle Market. 

Canonbury Tower was built on the site of the country retreat of 
the Prior of the Canons of St. Bartholomew, Smithfield. It is of 
red brick, seventeen feet square and nearly six^ty feet high, contains 
twenty-three rooms, and dates from the latter part of the sixteenth 
qentnry. In it lived Ephraim Chambers (the compiler of the first 
English Encydopaddia, and the predecessor of Eees), and died in 1740. 
Oliver Goldsmith took refuge here from his creditors, and, under 
the pressure of pecuniary difficulty, wrote * The Vicar of Wakefield.' 
Gamnbury Tea Gardens, a favourite resort some seventy or eighty 
years ago, occupied the site of the old priory-mansion and grounds 
— ^now built over and known as Ganonbwry Place, &c. Goldsmith, in 
his * Elegy on the Death of a Mad Dog,' lays the scene in Islington : 

** In Islington there was a man, 
Of whom the world might say, 
That still a godly race he ran. 
Whene'er he went to pray." 

On Highgate Hill are the ALlmshouses of Sir Bichard Whitiington, 
who is said from this distance to have heard Bow Bells telling him to 
return to London. Highgate is also noted for its beautiful Gemetery, 
the burial-place of Lord Lyndhurst, Michael Faraday, the poet 
Coleridge and his sister. Rev. F. D. Maurice, George Eliot, E. Landells, 
and many other notable persons. William Hewitt has written fully 
of this part, in his ** Northern heights of London." To be " sworn in 
at Highgate" was an ancient custom; the vow being, "Never to 
drink small beer when you can get ale ; never to walk when you can 
ride ; never to kiss the maid when you can kiss the mistress, unless 
you really like her, or either of the other commoner articles, better." 
The Tramway np Highgate Hill is a newly planned system of locomo- 
tion, worked by an endless cable, and powerful fixed steam engines, 
by means of which the cars are kept travelling up and down the hill 
for sixteen hours a day. 



LONDON BRIDGE, SOUTHWARK, NEWINGTON, ELEPHANT 
AND CASTLE, ST. GEORGE'S CIRCUS, AND KENNINGTON, 

THE MONUMENT, on Fish Street Hill, the work of Sir Christopher 
Wren, was erected on the site of St. Margaret's Church, to com- 
memorate the Great Fire of London in 1666, which commenced at the 
house of a baker named Farryner, in Pudding Lane, hard by, and 

♦ HigKburyBam and Hornsey Wood House (with its sheet of ornamental water) 
provided North London with amusements of the Yauxhall and Oremome type, but 
po^h have long since been improved out of existence by building* operations. Hornsey 
Wood now forms part of Pinsbury Park, j * 
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extended to Pye Comer, near Smithfield. The Monument is of Port- 
land stone, 202 feet higli, and has a pedestal of about 21 feet 
square. On the abacus is a balcony, surrounding a moulded cylinder 
of gilt bronze, made to resemble flame. From the top of the Monu- 
ment, reached by a staircase inside, consisting of 345 steps, is to be 
had a fine view of the great metropolis. The charge for admittance, 
3{?., is made for each visitor — entrance from 9 a.m. till dusk. The bas- 
relief on the pediment was by C. G. Gibber, father of CoUey Cibber ; 
the four dragons by E. Pierce. The Latin inscriptions record the 
destruction of London by fire, and how it was rebuilt and improved. 
There used also to be inscribed upon the pediment the statement that 
the fire of London had been caused by a conspiracy of Papists, " in 
order to the carrying out of their horrid plot for extirpating the 
Protestant religion." This allegation has never been substantiated. 
It was based upon the fact that a young man of weak intellect, 
named Hubert, a French Papist, accused himself of having begun the 
fire, " suborned at Paris to do this action," and he was hanged for it, 
but Clarendon states that " neither the judges nor any present at the 
trial did believe him guilty, but that he was a poor distracted wretch 
weary of his life, and chose to part with it this way." Pope, in 
reference to the charge against the Papists in the above inscription, 
wrote — 

"Where London's colnmn pointing to the skies, 
Like a tall bully, lifts its head and lies." 

"Whoever was an eye witness of that terrible prospect," wrote 
Lord Clarendon, " can never have so lively an image of the last con- 
flagration till he beholds it; the faces of all people in a wonderful 
dejection and discomposure, not knowing where they could repose 
themselves for one hour's sleep, and no distance thought secure from 
the Fire .... all the fields full of women and children who had made 
a shift to bring thither some goods, and conveniences to rest upon, — 
as safer than any houses, — where yet they felt such intolerable heat 
and drought as if they had been in the midst of the Fire. It burned 
all on the Thames side to the new buildings of the Inner Temple 
next to Whitefriars, but laid hold on some old buildings which joined 
Eam Alley, and swept all those into Fleet Street. And the other 
side being likewise destroyed to Fetter Lane, it advanced no further, 
but left the other part of Fleet Street to the Temple-bar and all the 
Strand unhurt." Samuel Pepys after speaking in similar terms of 
the scene in the City, wrote, "AH over the Thames, with one's faces in 
the wind, you were almost burned with a shower of fire-drops. When 
we could endure no more, we to a little alehouse on the Bankside, 
over against the Three Cranes, and there staid till it was almost dark, 
and saw the Fire grow ; and as it grew darker, appeared more and 
more; and in corners and upon steeples and between churches and 
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houses as far as we could see up the hill of the City, in a most 
horrid, malicious, bloody flame, not like the flame of an ordinary 
fire .... it made me weep to see it, the churches, houses all on fire, 
and a horrid noise the flsmies made, and the crackling of houses at 
their ruin." 

It has often, as a matter of course, been remarked that if the Fire 
of London had occurred but a few years before, the Great Plague 
would never have visited the city ; and that had not the Fire cleared 
away the close alleys and courts of Old London, and prepared the 
way for the rebuilding of the city upon a better and healthier plan, 
the Great Plague would probably have repeated its visitation. The 
extent of the calamity by the Fire may be estimated by the fact that 
there were consumed in it eighty-nine churches, four city gates, 
the Guildhall (all but the walls), and other public edifices ; 13,200 
houses, and 460 streets, and property in cdl worth nearly ten 
millions sterling, but only six lives were said to have been lost, one of 
these being that of a watchmaker, who could not be induced to 
leave his house and property, and who was burnt amidst the ruins. 
It is upon record that within a few days after the Great Fire, two 
separate plans, by Sir 0. Wren and J. Evelyn, for the complete 
rebuilding of the city, were submitted to the King. ^ The city 
merchants carried on their business abroad, as if no such disaster had 
happened, and within four years a city of brick was reared upon the 
site of the old wooden houses. 

Fishmongers* Hall, on the north-west of London Bridge, belongs to 
the Ancient Company of Fishmongers, formed by the junction of the 
Stock and Salt Fishmongers' Company, and incorporated, 1636, by 
Henry VIII. Long before that time the Fishmongers were historically 
and socially important. Sir William Walworth, who slew Wat Tyler 
in Bichard II.'s reign, was a Fishmonger, and Sir William's dagger is 
still preserved here (with other of his relics). A statue of the knight 
stands at the head of the grand staircase. Beneath the statue are 
the lines : — 

** Braye Walworth, knight, lord mayor that dew 
Bebellious Tyler in his alarmes, 
The Mug, therefore did give in lieu 

The dagger to the city armes. 
In the fourth year of Bichard n. anno Domini ISSl.** 

This verse, written in error, has given rise to much erroneous belief. 
The dagger in the City Arms was there, as Stowe shows, long before 
Walworth's time ; it represents the sword of St. Paul, the patron 
saint of the Corporation of London. The following, culled from an 
early writer, seems to suggest that Walworth may have entertained 
a personal grudge against Wat Tylejr, who certainly had just cause 
for complaint, and appeared at Smithfield quite disposed to submit to 
the King, when Walworth's dagger cut short the life of the poor 
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blacksmith, who led the insurrection against serfdom, and an unjust 
poll-tax : " The Bordello or stew-houses, on Bankside, were dwellings 
licensed by the Bishop of Winchester for the repair of incontinent 
men and women. In the fourth of Eichard II. these stew-houses, then 
belonging'to Sir William Walworth, Mayor of London, were farmed by 
Frees of Flanders, and were spoiled by Wat Tyler and other rebels of 
Kent, who expressed their longing for a right rule, for plain and simple 
justice ; their scorn of the immorality of the nobles and the infamy of 
the court." Fishmongers' Hall is the third of that name built on 
this site, and dates from 1830-33. It was erected by Eoberts, and 
has a fine banqueting-hall, 73 feet long by 38 feet wide, and 33 
feet high, with a music-gallery, upon the front of which are emblazoned 
the arms of the twelve Great City Companies. 

Having traversed London Bridge (for particulars of which see 
p. 200), we enter the Borough of Southwark, generally spoken of as 
The Borough. The district which lies upon the right or west of 
the pedestrian is called Bankside (see p. 200). The Clink on Bankside 
still belongs to the Bishop of Winchester. At the south-eastern foot 
of London Bridge is Tooley Street, a name corrupted from St. Olave 
(Olaf a Danish saint), the parish church. "The three tailors of 
Tooley Street," who began their parliamentary petition with, " We 
the people of England," are now proverbially celebrated. Farther 
east lies Bermondsey, or Bermond s Island, the seat of an ancient 
priory ; the district is now chiefly known for its trade and manu- 
facture of leather, 'originally established by Huguenot refugees, 
many of whose names still remain here in Petty Borgeney or Burgundy, 
The Bricklayers' Arms Inn, at the comer of Bermondsey New Boad, one 
of the most ancient inns in the metropolis, — the name dating back 
some 600 years, — was lately rebuilt. The Bricklayers' Arms Station 
of the South-Eastem Eailway, now used only for goods, was at one 
time the terminus for passengers. Horselydown, an ancient grazing 
ground for horses, lies beyond. Just at the top of Tooley Street ' 
is the entrance to the London Bridge Station of the London and 
Brighton, and South-Eastem Eailways — the line of the latter crosses 
the top of the High Street. Bridge House is a relic of an ancient 
foundation to serve as a storehouse of grain, and for materials for 
keeping London Bridge in repair. The Bridge-House Hotel and 
Bestaurant belong to the proprietors of the St. «James's Eestaurant, 
Piccadilly. There is a large Bailway Hotel at London Bridge Terminus. 

The Church of St. Mary Overy, or St, Saviour's, Southwark, is only 
second in importance to Westminster Abbey itself. It dates from 
before the Conquest, and was a religious house for women, having 
for revenue the profits from the Ferry which was here established 
previous to the building of London Bridge — St. Mary Overy meaning 
St. Mary of the Ferry. It subsequently became a priory. The 
church was rebuilt about 1400 ; and John Gower, the poet, who died 
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in 1402, and was buried here (see a fine tomb and figure of the poet 
in the south transept), aided it with benefactions. In 1539, at the 
Dissolution, the priory was surrendered to Henry VIII., and the 
priory church was then made a parish church, under the name of 
St. Saviour^Sy and a chapel was added to it. It subsequently passed 
through many vicissitudes. In Stowe's time the Lady Chapel was 
converted into a bake-house ; but it remained to the present century 
(1840) to destroy the ancient Nave and to spoil the most magnificent 
Early English Church on this side of the Thames. The chief parts 
remaining are the Choir, Transepts, and Lady Chapel, and there is a 
fine altar-screen erected by Fox, bishop of Winchester, who died in 
1528. St Saviour's Church was the scene, during the reign of Mary, 
of the trial of heretics by Bishop Grardiner. Among the burials in 
this church may be named that of Edmund Shakespeare, 1607 (youngest 
brother of the poet) ; John Fletcher, 1625, of the literary partnership 
of Beaumont and Fletcher; Philip Henslow, 1615; and Philip Mas- 
singer, buried in the churchyard, 1638-9. The church is open most 
part of the day. 

The Borough Market, adjacent, is chiefly noted for its vegetable and 
fruit supply. . This district is the centre of the great hop trade. 
The home counties have long been famous for hops, and the business 
carried on at the Hop Exchange, in South wark Street, is most extensive 
and valuable. 

Guy's Hospital, in St. Thomas's Street (named from St. Thomas's 
Hospital, which long stood here), was founded, 1721, by Thomas Guy, 
son of a lighterman at Horselydown, who became a bookseller in 
Lombard Street, and there made a large fortune by printing and 
selling Bibles, and by speculation in the South Sea Company. Guy 
gave a considerable sum to St. Thomas's Hospital, and eventually 
bought (at a rent of £30 a year) of the Governors of that Hospital a 
lease for 999 years of the land upon which he built Guy's Hospital, at 
a cost of nearly £20,000 ; and at his death he bequeathed to it £2 10,499 . 
Guy's Hospital was endowed subsequently by Mr. Hunt of Petersham 
willi nearly £200,000. Its income is £40,000 per annum ; its beds 
1000. This is one of the largest of the London Medical Schools ; its 
students number 350. A statue of Thomas Guy, by Scheemakers, 
stands in the front court upon a pedestal bearing bas-reliefs, * Christ 
Healing the Sick' and the ' Good Samaritan.' In the chapel is another 
statue of Guy, in marble, by Bacon the sculptor, who also produced 
the other statues in the front of the building. Sir Astley Cooper 
was buried in the Hospital chapel. At Guy's Hospital accidents and 
urgent cases are admitted at all hours ; ordinary cases on Wednesdays, 
from 10 to 12 o'clock. Maze Pond derived its name from a maze 
once formed here in the gardens of the Abbots of St. Augustine, 
Canterbury. 

St. Margaret's Hill was noted in the last century for its Sessions 
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Home, at the angle of Counter Street and High Street. Here were 
tried nearly all the rebels of 1745 and the malefactors who were 
gibbeted at the neighbouring Kennington. 

In the Borough High Street, while proceeding south, we shall find 
relics of some old hostelries, " In the Borough," wrote Dickens forty 
years ago — but he could not have said so now, for the tide of renova- 
tion and alteration has since swept away many of the antique struc- 
tures of this quarter — "in the Borough there still remain some 
half-dozen old inns which have preserved their external features 
unchanged. Great rambling queer old places, with galleries and 
passages and staircases wide enough and antiquated enough to 
furnish materials for a hundred ghost stories." It was in the yard 
of the White Hart Inn in the Borough that Sam Weller was first 
discovered by the world, officiating as Boots, "habited in a coarse 
striped waistcoat with black calico sleeves and blue glass buttons, 
drab breeches and leggings, a bright red neckerchief, and an old 
white hat carelessly thrown on one side of his head." But the glory 
of Southwark was the old Tahard Inn^ which Chaucer immortalised 
as the rendezvous of his Canterbury Pilgrims on their way to the 
shrine of Thomas-A-Becket. The Tabard was a sleeveless coat, 
sometimes called a coat-of-arms, from arms being painted thereon. It 
is still worn by heralds. Little more than the name now remains of 

<<Thi8 gentil hostelrie 
That hight the Tabarde, faste by the BelL" 

The pilgrims described by Chaucer were representatives of every 
class of English society, from the noble to the ploughman. We see 
in the 'Canterbury Tales,' says Mr. Green, the "verray perfight 
gentil knight" in cassock and coat of mail with his curly-headed 
squire beside him ; behind them the yeoman in green coat and hood 
carrying a yew-bow. Next a brawny monk, followed by a friar, 
first of wayside beggars ; then the parson, poor, learned, and pious ; 
then the summoner, with fiery face ; then the pardoner, with pardons 
hot from Eome ; the prioress, with dainty face and manners acquired 
in courtly "France; then the doctor and the serjeant-at-law, both 
busy men ; then the learned, hollow-cheeked clerk of Oxford ; the 
merchant venturer ; the franklin well to do, in whose house it snowed 
of meat and drink; the sailor fresh from sea, the buxom wife of 
Bath, the burly miller, the haberdasher, carpenter, weaver, dyer, 
tapestry maker, each in the garb of his calling; and last, the 
simple ploughman. Each and all are living, breathing men and 
women, whose characters are distinctly marked and maintained 
throughout the stories with unmistakable individuality, both of 
sentiment and expression. 

A few paces short of the church of St. Oeorge^s, Southwark, stood the 
Marshalsea Prison^ pertaining, writes Stowe, to the Marshals of Eng- 
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land. " It is gone now, and the world is none the worse for it. It 
was an oblong pile of barrack buildings partitioned into squalid houses, 
standing back to back, so that there were no back rooms, and used as 
a prison for debtors and for defaulters under the Excise laws. In the 
adjoining skittle-ground the^Marshalsea debtors bowled down their 
troubles." St. Greorge's Church is best known to the general world 
by Hogarth's representation in the print, * Southwark Ftdr.' Among 
other less notable worthies buried in and near this church was 
Edmund Cocker, the noted arithmetician, interred in the passage at 
the west end within the edifice. He is said to have been a master 
of St. Paul's School, and " the first to reduce arithmetic to a purely 
mechanical art ; " *' According to Cocker " has long been a proverbial 
phrase for precisenoss in calcidation. Mint Street was named from a 
Mint founded here in the reign of Henry VIII. on the site of a man- 
sion of the Duke of Suffolk. In Lant Street lodged Mr. Bob Sawyer 
and Mr. Ben Allen, of Pickwick fame ; the Crown revenues, Dickens 
said, were "seldom collected in this happy valley; the rents are 
dubious, and the water communication is frequently cut off." 
Fugitive debtors and criminals found an Alsatia at the Mint as 
late as 1723. The Winchester Music HaU is at the comer of Great 
Suffolk Street. At the south-east comer of Blackman Street^ in Horse- 
monger Lane^ stood the Surrey County Oaol, removed in 1879, and at the 
south-west comer was the Queen^s Bench Prison for debtors, &o., 
abolished as such in 1860, and more recently destroyed. It was at 
the execution of the Mannings, in front of Horsemonger Lane Oaol^ 
that Dickens saw the hideous scene of riot which he depicted next 
day in a letter to the Times, and which led to the abolition of 
public hanging. We are now arrived at St. George^s Fields, anciently 
a marshy tract, which extends to the boundary of Lambeth. At 
St. George's Circus is an Obelisk, erected 1771, which forms the centre 
of six roads, namely the Borough Boad from London Bridge, the 
Blackfriars Bridge Boad, the Waterloo Boad leading to the Strand, the 
Westminster Bridge Boad, Lambeth Boad and the London Boad, At the 
comer of London Eoad is the School for the Indigent Blind, established 
1799. The Blind are admitted (by election) between 10 and 20 years 
of age, for about six years, and are taught a trade, or music. There 
is also here a workshop for Adult Blind. At 92 London Boad is the 
South London Music Hall, 

Bethlehem or Bethlem Hospital, vulgarly Bedlam, at the comer 
of Lambeth Eoad, Southwark, derives its name from a priory of 
canons belonging to the Order of the Star of Bethlem, established 
in a monastery near Bethlehem, and having especial care for the 
sick and the insane — the badge of the order being a star, worn upon 
their mantles. This Hospital was founded at the Dissolution by 
Henry VIII., upon the endowments of a priory established by Simon 
Fitz-Mary, a Sheriff of London in 1246, who gave to it all his land 
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in Bifihopsgat© Without, and there built the first Bethlem Hospital, 
in Liverpool Street. It was removed to Moorfields in 1675, and again 
removed in 1814 to the present site in St. George's Fields, Southwark. 
Its cupola, resembling that of St. Paul's, was added by Smirke. In 
the entrance are Caius Gibber's two statues, restored by Bacon in 
1814. Not many years ago the lunatics of Bedlam, strange to say, 
were one of the sights of London, as witness the last scene in 
Hogarth's * Eake's Progress,' where fine lady visitors, with affected 
prudery, screen with a fan one of the fettered half-naked madmen 
from their view. ITie usage was of old standing, for a century 
earlier, Henry Garey, the author of ' Sally in our Alley,' mentions 
Bedlam as one of the most popular resorts. He once had the 
curiosity to follow a young cockney couple — such as Sally and her 
lover — through their day's festivities, and ascertained that the shoe- 
maker's prentice treated his sweetheart, seriatim, to the following 
amusements, viz. " A sight of Bedlam, the puppet-shows, the flying 
chairs (? swings), and all the elegancies of Moorfields,* thence to 
Farthing Pie House, where he gave her a collection of buns, 
cheesecakes, gammon of bacon, stuffed beef and bottled ale." 
Bethlem Hospital accommodates about 400 patients of both sexes, 
and receives gratia any poor lunatics likely to be cured within 
one year, and who are not fit subjects for a county lunatic asylum. 
Preference is given to patients of the educated classes, and all are 
treated with the greatest kindness and consideration. Instead of 
turning our Tom o' Bedlams (see King Lear) loose upon the country 
as mendicant vagrants, or of chaining up lunatics in solitary cells, 
modern Bedlam treats its patients like ladies and gentlemen, and, 
while keeping them from harming themselves, affords them various 
means of amusement ; the women are provided with pianos, needle- 
work, embroidery, knitting; the men with bagatelle and billiard 
tables, newspapers, and periodicals; and the improved system pro- 
duces good results. In the course of last year 225 patients were 
discharged as benefited and 113 as actually cured. Information as to 
this Hospital may be readily obtained upon application being made by 
letter to the Hospital Physician, or personally to the Steward, at the 
office in St. George's Boad, Southwark. The last year's income of 
Bethlem Hospital was over £25,000. 

St. George's Boman Catholic Cathedral is opposite Bethlem, at the 
comer of St. George's Boad, It was built by Mr. A. W. Pugin, in 1848. 

The Surrey Theatre stands at the end of Crreat Surrey Street, 
which is a continuation of Blackfriars Boad, near the Obelisk, where 
six roads meet. The original theatre was built (1782) for G. Hughes 
and G. Dibdin, the well-known naval song-writer, and was first used 
for equestrian performances, and named the Boyal Gircus. It was 
burnt down and rebuilt in 1806. Elliston and Tom Dibdin were 
among its early lessees. Mr. J. B. Buckstone first appeared in 
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London at this house in 1823. The Surrey Theatre, whilst under 
the direction of Messrs. Shepherd and Creswick, vied with Sadler's 
Wells in its preference for the legitimate drama. 

The Surrey Oardena^ which occupied an extensive site near 
Kennington Park Eoad, and, by means of Jullien concerts, rivalled 
as a place of amusement Cremome Gardens, were also noted for their 
zoological collections. The suburban builder has occupied the whole 
space, and these Gardens shared the fate of their rivals. 

The London Bead leads from the Obelisk to the Elephant and Castle^ 
a noted rendezvous in the old coaching times for mail-coaches, and 
now for omnibuses. Near by is the Elephant and Castle Station of the 
London, Chatham and Dover Railway, and the Elephant and Castle 
Theatre; also Mr. SpurgeovCs Tabernacle, capable of holding 6000 
persons, which was built in 1860-1 at a cost of £31,000. The South 
London Fish Market in the New Kent Road, near the Elephant and 
Castle Railway Station, promoted chiefly for the labouring classes by 
Mr. S. PlimsoU, was opened for the first time May 29, 1883. Out of 
Nemngton Butts, and immediately from the Railway Station, the 
Walworth Road leads to Camberwell; by the Kennington Park 
Road we may reach Kennington Park (formerly Kennington Com- 
mon, the place of meeting of the Chartists in 1848), and beyond it 
Kennington Oval, famous for its Cricket-ground. St. Mar¥s Church, 
Kennington, occupies the site where the gallows used to stand, for the 
execution of criminals for the County of Surrey; and at this point 
stood the Turnpike Gates (abolished Oct. 31, 1865), on the Clapham 
Boad leading to Stockwell and Clapham; the Brixton Boad, to 
Brixton and Tulse Hill; and the Camberwell New Boad, to Camber- 
well, Dulwich, or to Peckham and Peckham Rye. 

The Horns Tavern, at Kennington, having large assembly-rooms, 
has for many years been used for political and other public meet- 
ings, and the name of the house is consequently widely known. 
The poet Shenstone has thrown over Kennington the only poetic 
grace associated with this district. His poem, * Jemmy Dawson,' 
describes in simple language the execution, on Kennington Common, 
of one of the eight officers who fought and suffered for the Pretender, 
in 1745-6, the usual barbarous punishment inflicted for high treason. 

Of the Cheat Chartist Gathering which took place on the 10th of 
April, 1848, on Kennington Common, under the leadership of Fergus 
O'Connor and Ernest Jones, it will suffice to say that the move- 
ment was but an effort at Political Reform which followed close upon 
the Continental Revolutions of 1848. Of the six points of the Charter 
— then regarded by most persons as criminally subversive of the 
British Constitution — several have since been quietly conceded, and 
the country seems none the worse for the change. The fact seems 
to have been that Chartism was a sort of "scare" which enabled 
true patriots to display their bravery cheaply. Against the 50,000 
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Chartists who assembled on Kennington Common 'and neighbour- 
hood, to disperse almost without a single personal blow, London 
was armed to the teeth. Buckingham Palace did not suffer as the 
Tuileries had done in Paris, nor indeed did any lesser edifice; 
and Chartism, as a physical force display, utterly exploded from 
that day. 



THE EIVER THAMES 

Has its source in the Cotswold Hills, and flows between Gloucester- 
shire and Wiltshire, then between Berkshire and Oxfordshire, and 
Berkshire and Buckinghamshire, next between Surrey and Middle- 
sex, and last between Kent and Essex, reaching the sea at the Nore, 
110 miles east from its source, or about twice that distance measured 
by its own windings. Its most remarkable feature is, perhaps, that 
of being navigable by large sea-going vessels nearly one-fourth of its 
entire length — ^from London Bridge to the Nore, being forty-five miles. 
Its breadth at London varies from 800 to 1500 feet ; at the Nore it is 
seven miles. The Tide rises about fifteen miles above London 
Bridge, i.e., to Teddington (Tide-end-town ?), and, even at ebb-tide, 
there are 12 or 13 feet of water off Greenwich ; at London Bridge 
the mean range of tide is about 17 feet, and of the highest spring- 
tides about 22 feet. Throughout its entire course, from its source 
to the sea, the Thames passes through so many picturesque and his- 
torically interesting places that it would need volumes to describe it 
justly ; it must suffice here to indicate those objects of interest upon 
its banks which are in the immediate vicinit}' of the Metropolis. 
The small Steamers which ply every five minutes from Chelsea to 
London Bridge for 2d., and to Woolwich for 6<Z., touching at the 
various piers on either side of the river, will enable the visitor to 
London to make himself easily acquainted, at the smallest possible 
expense, with this " great silent highway." ^ We propose, therefore, 
to accompany such a visitor in his brief trip upon the Thames — 
occupying, indeed, but about an hour and a half, but so varied in 
charaoter, so crowded with reminiscences, that it will require our best 
faculty to famish of them the most sketchy outline. 

Taking boat at the Chelsea Pier^ near old Battersea Bridge, and the 
site of the late Cremome Gardens, we turn for a moment to note 
what remains of this old suburb of London — still exhibiting in some of 
its ancient houses relics of that old-world time, when Chelsea was the 
abode of the noblest and the wisest. Here, in a mansion upon the 
site of Beaufort Bow before us, lived the great Sir Thomas More, who 
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there received Ms guests, the learned Erasmus, the great artist 
Holbein, and many more of his no less celebrated contemporaries, 
including Henry VIII., who, it is said, " after dinner, in this fair 
garden of his, walked with him by the space of an hour, holding his 
arm about his neck, and ascended with him to the house to observe 
the stars and discourse of astronomy." It was while he was on a 
visit to Sir T. More here, that Erasmus wrote — ^to beguile the sickness 
of his friend — ^that merry book, the Praise of Folly, which, under its 
Latin title Morice Encomium, punned upon his host's name. A few 
years later the king beheaded his friend, and set up his head on London 
Bridge. Sir Thomas More's first wife was buried in Old Chelsea 
Church, which dates from the sixteenth century, and possesses an 
eastern chapel added by Sir Thomas, and in the chancel a black 
marble tablet inscribed to the memory of Lady More three years 
before bis death. Sir Hans Sloane, a retired London physician, 
whose collection forms part of the British Museum, and who was 
many years President of the Royal Society, and was created a 
baronet 1716, and died 1763. A gravestone in Old Chelsea Church- 
yard records his place of burial. Cipriani, and other eminent persons, 
were buried in this church and graveyard. In the eastern end of 
Cheyne Walk was Don SaUero's Museum and Coffee-house^ once noted 
for its collection of natural curiosities, and for having been the 
resort of Steele, Swift, and others, who endowed it with literary 
celebrity. Don Saltero was a barber named John Salter, whom 
Steele is said to have dignified with the Spanish title and termina- 
tion to his name ; he is mentioned in the ' Tatler,' and the house is 
also reported in connection with the swimming exploits of Dr. 
Franklin. Old Chelsea Bun^house in Cheyne Walk, once famous for 
its buns, had also a kind of museum in rivalry of Don Saltero's. 
Both collections have long since been dispersed, the Bun-house 
was taken, down in 1839. At 5 Great Cheyne Bow, leading from 
Cheyne Walk, lived for many years — ^up to February 5, 1881, tiie 
date of his decease — one of the greatest literary men of this 
century, Thomas Carlyle, author of the * French Revolution,' * Life 
of Oliver Cromwell,' &o. His Statue by Boehm stands on the Chelsea 
Embankment. The eminent J. M. W. Turner died in 1851, in a 
house then numbered 119 Cheyne Walk. W. M. Rossetti, poet and 
artist, also lived here. " Rare Old Chelsea China " was manu&ctured 
in buildings (long since removed^ near Church Street, and extending 
to the waterside. Chelsea China is marked with an anchor, red on the 
inferior, gold on the best specimens. The very small Shelley Theatre, 
built by Sir Percy Shelley, 1879, on the Chelsea Embankment, is 
chiefiy used for amateur performances. 

As the steamboat puts off from Chelsea Pier we may catch a glimpse 
of the site of the late Cremome Gardens above referred to, popularly 
known for its entertainments after the style of old Yauzhalf Gardens 
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(also long since built over). Cremome House was previously the 
elegant neat of Lord Cremome. 

The Chelsea Embankment of the Thames, extending from the Old 
JBaUersea Bridge to Orowenor Boad, PinUico^ was completed in 1874. 
Moving down the river, a little past Cheyne Walk, we are within 
almost a stone's-throw of the Botanic Garden of the Apothecaries' 
Company ^open daily from eight to eleven, to persons bringing an 
order of admission from a member of the Company). These gardens, 
consisting of about three acres, were given by Sir Hans Sloane to the 
Company. His connexion with the neighbourhood is still kept in 
memory by Hans Place, Sloane Street and Sloane Square. 

The Botal Chelsea Hospital is a handsome old edifice, of which 
the river view is certainly the finest. It was built by Sir Christopher 
Wren for Charles II., some say at the instigation of Nell Gwynne ; 
but more certainly we know that Sir Stephen Fox, grandfether of the 
great statesman, Charles James Fox, was its first projector. The 
building is of red brick with stone quoins, cornices, &c., and consists 
of three courts, of which the central one faces the Thames. Tlie 
In-Pensioners, of whom there are five hundred and forty, occupy the 
wings of the building, and dine in the hall in the left wing. There 
are 60,000 Out-Pensioners, receiving from Hd, to 3». lOd, ecwh per 
diem. In the centre of the Great Quadrangle is Gnnling Gibbon's 
Statue of Charles 11. There are several portraits in the Hospital of 
the royal family of the Stuarts, as also of William III., Geoi^e III., 
and Queen Charlotte. The Hall and Chapel are hung with a large 
number of colours, eagles, &c., captured by the British Army. The 
KoYAL Military Asylum, or Duke of York's School, for the main- 
tenance and education of the sons of soldiers, is north of the Hospital, 
and contains five hundred boys. The Hospital and Asylum may be seen 
daily from ten to four. It is worth while remembering that the once 
fashionitble Banelagh Gardens and Rotunda occupied the site a little - 
to the east of Chelsea Hospital. Of Kanelagh it was said : *' My Lord 
Chesterfield is so fond of it that he says he has ordered all his letters 
to be addressed thither." Dibdin's * Jolly Young Waterman ' was — 
" Always * first oars ' when the fine city ladies 
In parties to Banelagh went or VauxhalL'' 

The picturesque Old Swan Inn at Chelsea fence famous as the site of 
Old Chelsea Ferry, and of the song, * Farewell, my trim-built wherry,' J 
was demolished to make way for the Thames Embankment. It useil 
to be the goal of the boat race for Doggetfs coat and hadge^ rowed 
against the stream annually on August 1st, by yoang watermen just 
finwhing their apprenticeship, from the other Old Swan at London 
Bridge. Doggett, an old comedian of Drury Lane Theatre, founded this 
race to commemorate the Protestant succession to the throne, and it has 
been continued annually since 1716, the coat being orange-coloured, 
and the silver badge bearing the Hanoverian symbol, a white horse. 
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Opposite Chelsea Hospital, and upon the south side of the Thames, 
which here flows, according to the old conimdrum, between two seas 
(Chelsea and Battersea*), is Battebsea Pabe, containing 180 acres 
of land formerly a marsh, and -but recently (1852^) drained, em- 
banked, and laid out and planted with shrubs, trees, and flowers. Its 
chief attraction is the Subtropical Garden of four acres, containing a 
number of semi-hardy plants, the culture of which has been promoted 
with the greatest horticultural science and skill. There are some fine 
walks here, including a riverside promenade, and there are grounds 
for cricket and other athletic sports. The Ornamental Lake adds 
considerably to the attractions of this popular resort. This Park 
may be reached by steamboats which continually ply up and down 
the river, or by road through Pimlico over the handsome Chelsea 
Suspension Bridge, built by Mr. Page (1868). In a space south 
of Battersea Park the Albert Eaihibition Palaeei a large glass structure, 
originally set up for the Dublin International Exh^ition, was opened 
to tiie public in May, 1885. The Cadogan Steamboat Pier reminds us 
of that Cadwgan (pronounced Gaduggan) a Welsh colonel who served 
under Marlborough, ' and whose descendant, the Earl of Cadogan, 
owns much landed property in Chelsea, his ancestor having become 
possessed of it by marrying one of the two daughters of Sir Hans 
Sloane. The Albert Suspension Bridge, built (1873) by Mr. Ordish, 
is 790 feet long, and leads to the western entrance of Battersea Park. 
The Battersea Eailway Bridge, under which the steamboat passes 
after leaving Battersea Park Pier, conveys the trains of the London 
and Brighton Company, and the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Bail ways, to the termini of those lines at the Victoria Station, Pimlico. 
Upon the north bank of the Thames at this point is the entrance to the 
Orowenor Canal, and a few yards farther east is the Low-Levd Pumping^ 
Tumse (completed 1875) of the new system of Main Metropolitan Drain- 
age. It is stated that there are now 1300 miles of Sewers in London, 
and eighty-two miles of main intercepting Sewers. The Sewage on the 
north of the Thames amounts to about 10,000,000 eubic feet a day ; 
on the south to 4,000,000, which with the rainfall, and the probably 
ever-increasing size of London, have all been allowed for in the con- 
struction of this main drainage system (at a cost of £4,000,000), which 
is capable of disposing of ft3,000,000 cubic feet per diem, equal to a 
lake of 428 acres, 3 feet deep, or fifteen times as large as the Hyde 
Park Serpentine. Before this drainage, planned by Sir John Bazal- 

♦ The terminations of Chelsea and Battersea aeem to have heen the same as 
Bennondsey, and should still he so spelt. JEy or Eyot, sometimes written Ait, 
indicate Saxon origin, and mean a small island. Battersea has been deriyed from 
Feter's £ft, i.e. St. Peter's Island. Thorn Ey (Thor's Island) was the old name for 
tlie island then formed by a creek on the northern shore, npon which St. Peter s 
Church, otherwise Westminster Abbey, stands. The same termination has been 
improperly altered in the instance of Anglesea, bnt not in Jersey, Gnemsey, nor in 
Cherfsey, Colney, Stepney, Hackney (Hacon's Ey). 
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gette, was made, the Thames was the great main sewer of London ; all 
drains north and south poured into the river at dead low water, and, 
with the rising tide, " kept churning backwards and forwards " till 
the river became one of the foulest of open sewers. The present 
system consists of three great main lines of sewers running from west 
to east at right angles below the levels of previously existing sewers, 
and conveying their contents to an OutfaU at Barking^ fourteen miles 
beyond London Bridge, and discharging them there and at Grossness^ 
near Plumateadj at high water, equivalent to a discharge at low water 
of twelve miles farther down the river. The Low-Level Sewer^ 
besides intercepting the sewage from the low-level area of eleven 
square miles, is also the main outlet for a district of about fourteen 
and a half square miles, forming the western suburb of London, which 
lies so low that the sewage has to be pumped up here to a height of 
17 J feet into the upper end of the Low-Level Sewer, which passes 
hence to Westminster, where it runs under the Victoria Embankment, 
thence to Tower Hill, and on by Limehouse and Bow Common, under 
the river Lea to the Abbey Mills Pumping-stationj where the low-level 
sewage has again to be raised 36 feet. On the south of the Thames 
the High-Level Sewers^ beginning at Glapham, the Low at Putney, after 
uniting at Deptford, are discharged as above, at Crossness at high 
water. 

Vauxhall Bridge connects Vauxhall with Millbank. The origin 
of the name of Vauxhall has been traced to a family of the name 
of Vaux, who held an estate here in the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James I. The tradition of its having been the abode of Guy Vaux 
or Fawkes, of Gunpowder Plot notoriety, still lingers, but, as the 
antiquaries say, without being authenticated. The old song is but 
an echo and burlesque of the tradition — 

** He wished the state was undone. 

And, crossing over Vauxhall Bridge, 
That way came into London." 

Vauxhall Bridge was completed in 1816 after long difficulties, arising 
fiom changes of plans, and disputes among four engineers. It was 
intended to have been built of stone, but it is made of cast iron. 
The river is here 900 feet wide. Old Vauxhall Gardens, closed in 
1859, were situated a little to the south-east of Vauxhall Bridge. 
MiUbanh Penitentiary Prison (lately threatened with removal), said to 
be one of the largest prisons in the kingdom, was commenced in 1812. 
Its ground is laid out in six sets of buildings, radiating like a wheel 
from the centre, where stands the Governor's house. The corridors 
are more than three miles in length, and there are 1550 cells in this 
prison, which is said to have cost half a million of money. Doidton'a 
Pottery for SUmewarey seen on the south bank opposite Millbank Prison, 
has become celebrated for its improved style of hardware art manu- 
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factnre, and for the special examples of artistic pottery known as the 
" Doulton ware.'' Schools of china painting and design are attached to 
this establishment, and they have a deserved reputation. The name 
Millbank was derived from an old mill of the Abbots of Westminster. 

Lambeth Iron Suspension Bridge, built, by Mr. Barlow, 1862, 
at a cost of £40,000, connects Horseferry Eoad, Westminster, with 
Lambeth. From this point the Albert Embankment runs to the south 
foot of Westminster Bridge. 

All the bridges above and including this, namely Battersea, Chelsea, 
Albert, Vauxhall, and Lambeth, were freed from toll by the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, 1879. 

Lambeth, anciently written Lamb-Hithe, forms, with South- 
wark, one of the metropolitan boroughs, returning four members tq 
Parliament. St Mary's Church, Lan^eth, adjoining Lambeth Palace, 
is the mother church of the parish, and dates from the fifteenth 
century. The Howard Chapel in the north aisle was built 1522. In 
this church (which has a perpendicular tower) were buried the follow- 
ing Archbisnops of Canterbury : Bancroft, Parker, Tenison, Hutton, 
Seeker, Comwallis, Moore, as also the well-known antiquaries, Tra- 
descant, father and son. Mention must be made of the " Pedlar's 
Window" in St. Mary's, Lambeth. It is on record that in the 16th 
century a pedlar left an acre of land to this parish, on condition that a 
window representing himself and his dog should be set up and pre- 
served in the Church. The land is said to be now worth £1000 a 
year, which is applied to the reduction of the rates. Not long since 
the Pedlar's Window was removed, and replaced by one testifying 
to the virtues of certain deceased ladies — the wives and daughter 
of parochial officials. After much indignation and controversy, 
the Pedlar's Window has been replaced in its original position 
(1885). 

At Lambeth Ferry, and just below this church, occurred the 
memorable scene, so dramatically described by Macaulay, of the 
landing of the Queen of James 11. and her infant son on the 
first stage of their flight from Whitehall. " The King and Queen 
retired to rest as usual. When the palace had been some time 
profoundly quiet, James rose and called a servant. . . . The Count 
de Lauzun was ushered into the royal bed-chamber. * I confide to 
you,' said James, *my Queen and son; everything must be risked 
to carry them into France.' . . . Lauzun gave his hand to Mary; 
Saint Victor wrapped up in his warm cloak the ill-fated heir of so 
many kings. The party stole down the back stairs, and embarked in 
an open skiff. It was a miserable voyage. The night was bleak, the 
rain fell, the wind roared, the water was rough; at last the boat 
reached Lambeth, and the fugitives landed near an inn where a 
coach and horses were in waiting. Some time elapsed before the 
horses could be harnessed, Mary , afraid that her face might be known, 
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would not enter the house ; she remained with her child, cowering 
for shelter from the storm under the tower of Lambeth Church, and 
distracted with terror when the ostler approached her with his 
lantern. Two of her women attended her, hut . . . they could he 
of little use to their mistress, for both were foreigners, who could 
hardly speak the English language, and who shuddered at the rigour 
of the English climate. The only consolatory circumstance was that 
the little boy was well, and uttered not a single cry. At length the 
coach was ready. Saint Victor followed it on horseback. The 
fugitives reached Gravesend safely, and embarked in the yacht which 
waited for them. . . . The yacht proceeded down the river with a 
fair wind, and St. Victor, having seen her under sail, spurred back 
with the good news to Whitehall." 

Lambeth Palace, the residence of the Archbishops of Canterbury 
for six centuries and a half, dates as far back as 1190, that being the 
year in which Archbishop Walter built the ancient manor-house 
which is now the Palace ; but the building as it stands is so varied in 
style, from Early English to late Perpendicular, that it by no means 
denotes the work of one age or one builder. The Gate-house entrance, 
built by Archbishop Morton, 1490, has an embellished centre, two 
large square towers of red brick with stone dressings, and a spacious 
Tudor archway. The towers are reached by a spiral staircase lead- 
ing to the Eecord room, which contains many of the archives of the 
See of Canterbury. The dole to the poor has been given from time 
immemorial at this gate. The lower part of the gate-house was used 
as a small prison. The Chapel dates from 1244-70, and is Early 
English, with lancet windows. In it many Archbishops have been 
consecrated since the latter date. Its original stained-glass windows 
were destroyed in the Civil Wars ; the present painted windows were 
set up and the chapel decorated in fresco, mainly at the instance of the 
late Archbishop (Tait) (1868-82). The arms of Laud, Juxon, and 
Comwallis are also to be noticed in the carvings. The oak screen 
presented by Laud also bears his arms. In front of the altar Archbishop 
Parker was buried. 

The LoUarda' Tower on the left of the outer court was built (1434-6) 
by Archbishop Chicheley, whose arms are sculptured on the river 
front, over a Gothic niche, wherein formerly stood a statue of 
Thomas-^Becket. Entrance to the Lollards' prison — a chamber about 
fifteen feet long, eleven feet wide, and eight feet high, with two 
narrow windows and open fireplace — ^is obtained by a spiral staircase. 
Eight large iron rings are here fixed in the walls about breast-high, 
and upon the oaken wainscoting are cut names, crosses, sentences, <^c., 
as it would seem, by the captives who were kept here in bonds. 
Whether such captives were Lollards (or followers of Wycliffe) is 
disputed ; if they were, and were merely sheltered here, as has been 
argued, from the oivil power, it seems hard to understand why they 
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should have been chained as well as sheltered. The name Lollard was 
given by way of reproach by the priests, who thereby intimated that 
these Wycliffites, who had dared to read and interpret the Bible for 
themselves, werelollards, i.e.,spouters, psalm-singing, uneducated men. 
The ceiling of what is called the ** Post " Eoom has some fine carving. 
The noble Library, better known as " Juxon's " Hall, with its famous 
timber roof, and the Great Dining-room, form the west side of the 
inner court. The former, containing some 30,000 volumes besides 
MSS. (several with fine miniatures), and many of great historical 
interest and value (besides rare printed books), is open to the public, 
throughout the year, from ten till four on Monday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, during the forenoon of Tuesdays, and from 
April to July (both months inclusive) until 5 p.m. It is closed during 
the Easter and Christmas weeks, and for six weeks from September 1st. 
The Palace also possesses an historical line of portraits, several by 
noted artists (Holbein, Vandyke, Kneller, <fec.), of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury since 1570, showing the changes in archiepiscopal costume 
during that lengthened period to the present time. 

St Thomases Hospital and the Homes of ParliameifU are described, the 
former at p. 38, the latter at p. 35. For Westminster Bridge, see p. 37. 

At the north «nd of Westminster Bridge is the Station of the Under- 
ground Eailway, here carried beneath the Victoria Embankment, 
which begins at this point and is continued to Blackfriars Bridge. 
The Victoria Embankment forms part of a series of works for 
the improvement of the Thames and the thoroughfares of the 
metropolis, projected and carried out by Sir J. Bazalgette on 
behalf of the Metropolitan Board of Works. This Embankment, 
consisting of a solid granite wall, eight feet thick, forty feet high, 
and 7000 feet long, provides a roadway one hundred feet wide, 
underneath which, besides the Underground Eailway, are two tunnels, 
of which the lower is the great sewer, the upper contains water pipes, 
gas pipes, and telegraph wires, all accessible without disturbing the 
roadway. The land reclaimed from the river by means of this 
Embankment varies from 200 to 450 feet in width, and amounts to 
about thirty acres. The cost of the embankment and i\s approaches 
was about two millions, derived partly from rates, partly from wine 
and coal dues, and partly from the sale of the surplus land for build- 
ing purposes. The Victoria Embankment was finished in 1870. 

Upon leaving the Steamboai Pier at Westminster we shall observe 
St, StephevCs dub-house, specially erected for Conservative politicians 
— an admirable situation ; and Monta^gue House, the town residence 
of the Duke of Buccleuch, in which are a few good pictures by Van 
Dyck and a fine collection of miniatures. A little later we pass the 
Statue of Bcibert Bums by Sir John Stael, and the end of the new 
Northumberland Avenue (see p. 39). The Charing Cross Stearnboat Pier 
is immediately in front of the Charing Gross Station of the Under- 
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ground Eailway, and below the Charing Cross Eailway and Foot 
Bridge of the South-Eastern Company (see p. 40). The Statue 
of Sir FrancU Ouiram, an Indian General, is seen at the sonth end 
of the Avenue, and jin the same garden, a little more westerly, Boehm's 
Statue of WUUam Tyndale, the first translator of the Bible into the 
English tongue, 1/526, who, for his good work was hanged and burnt, 
1536, at Vilvorde, near Brussels. Upon leaving Charing Cross Pier 
we shall observe the Water Oate of York Home (see p. 41), and 
farther on the charmingly-situated Adelphi Terrace, and the Cleopatra 
Ohdiak (see p. 43). We afterwards pass the Savoy (see p. 49), and 
Waterloo Bridge (see p. 49), leading to the South-Western Eailway 
Station in Waterloo Eoad, then Somerset House and King's College 
(see p. 50-1). Upon the Surrey shore, exactly opposite Somerset 
House, once flourished Ouper's Garden, the rival of Vauxhall. It 
derived its name from Cuper, gardener to the Earl of Arundel, who, 
when Arund^ House in the Straiid was taken down, was allowed to 
remove thithev many ancient Greek and Eoman marbles. The place 
was opened 1678 and dosed 1753. The old song, — 

*"Twa8 down in Cupid's garden 
For pleasure I did go," 

was originally written Cuper's Garden. We next arrive at Temple 
Pier, in front of the Temple and Temple Gardens (see p. 68), thence 
sweep past Wkitefriars or Alsatia (see p. 64), to ^lachfriars Bridge 
(see p. 66), where there is another Underground Eailway Station. 
We now catoh sight of the City of London School, removed from Milk 
Street, Cheapside (see p. 166)^ in 1882; of Sion College and its 
Library, opened in 1886, removed from London Wall and De Keyser^s 
enormous Sotel, built by E, Gruning, at the eastern end of the 
Embankment ; then of Queen Victoria Street, with some new 
buildings, incduding the ofi^ces of The Times newspaper, and of 
the British, and Foreign BQ>U Society, and soon get a near view of 
St. Paul's I (see p. 71), and of the towers and spires of many of 
Wren's finest churches. 

Paul's Whaep Pibr is the nearest to St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
here passengers to the Surrey side of London Bridge usually have 
to chsmge to the Surrey-side boats. 

- Vintners' HaU, 68 Upper Thames Street, was rebuilt by Sir 
Christophei: Wren, after the Great Fire. It contains some full-length 
portraits of Charles 11.^ and James II., and a picture ascribed to 
Van Dyok of ' St. Martin (the tutelaa: saint of the Company) dividii^ 
his doak with a B^gajr.' The Vintners' Company is one of the most 
ancient of the London Companies. The origin«d " Three Cranes in 
the Vintry" were not ornithological but mechanical, i.e. lifts for 
merchandke from floor to floor. The old tavern was named from them. 
SouTHWABK Brjdgjj, -bujlt by Sir John Eennie at a C03t of £800,000, 
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and opened in 1819, has an arch of a wider span (402 feet) than 
any bridge built previously to the invention of tubular bridges. 
It was bought in 1866 by the City from the private company for 
which it was built for £218,868 ; the toll of one penny was abolished 
in 1865. It is the most direct line of communication between 
Queen Street and other busy parts of the City with Southwark, 
and if its approaches were improved, would doubtless be much more 
generally used. 

The Cannon Street Kailwat Bridge was built by the South- 
Eastem Bail way Company, and connects their Cannon Street 
Terminus with the lines which branch to London Bridge on the one 
hand, and Charing Cross upon the other (see p. 38). 

Bankside, near the Cannon Street Bridge of the South-Eastem 
Railway, was the site of the Old Globe Theatre. The ancient 
theatres on Bankside, Southwark, consisted of (1) Paris Garden Theatre, 
dating from the time of Eichard II. and continuing till James I., 
when Henslow and Alleyn (the endower of Dulwich College) kept it ; 
the (2) Olohe, built about 1594 for Eichard Burbage, and for which 
James I. granted a licence to Shakespeare and others. The 
Chorus to Henry V. refers to the shape of the Globe Theatre when 
he asks — 

" May we cram 
Wiihiu this wooden O the very casques 
That did afi&ight the air at Aginoonrt?" 

BardatjB Brewery stands upon the site of the Globe Theatre. The (3) 
Hope TheaJtre is chiefly remembered for its buU-baiting. The (4) Boee 
Theatre, dating from about the middle of the sixteenth century, stood 
near where Bise Alley afterwards kept its name in memory. The (5) 
Swan Theaire was contemporary with the Bose. All were suppressed in 
1648. To Barclay* 8 Brewery visitors are occasionally admitted upon 
previous written application to the Manager. This immense establish- 
ment is one of the most remarkable sights of London, and great person- 
ages from abroad make a point of seeing it. When Marshal Haynatr, 
some years ago, visited Barclay's, the brewers'-men hustled him off 
the premises, in their indignation at the stories told of women spies 
whipped in Austria, by order of Haynau. The founder of Barclay's 
Brewery was Mr. H. Thrale, the friend of Dr. Johnson. Upon Mr. 
Thrale's death, Dr. Johnson, as one of his executors, had to dispose 
of the property, on behalf of Mrs. Thrale, and obtained for it no less 
than £135,000 at the auction, whereat he made this remarkably 
Johnsonian speech : '* We are not here to sell a parcel of boilers and 
vats, but the potentiality of growing rich beyond the dreams of 
avarice." 

London Bridge. More than a hundred years ago, i.e., before 
1760, the only bridge ^gross the Thames was Old fiandon Bridge, 
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described as having originally " a stone platform, 926 feet long, 40 
feet wide, standing 60 feet above the level of the water, and oonKisting 

t of a drawbridge and nineteen broad-pointed arches, with massive 
piers raised upon strong oak and elm piles, covered by thick planks 
bolted together." It had a gate-house at each end, and towards the 
centre on the east side was built a beautiful Gothic chapel. In 
the reign of Elizabeth it was adorned with sumptuous buildings, and 
stately and beautiful houses on either side like one continuous 
street. Some of the houses had flat roofs with gardens and arbours, so 
that ** As fine as London Bridge " passed into a proverb. Near the 
drawbridge was the famed Nonsuch House^ constructed in Holland 

! entirely of timber, four stories high, richly carved and gilt. The 
annals of London Bridge, for nearly six centuries, would include 
many of the most stirring incidents of the History of England. De 
Montfort here repulsed Henry III. in 1264; Wat Tyler entered 
London by this bridge in 1381 ; Eichard II. was here welcomed 
with great ceremonial in 1392 ; as was also Henry V. in 1415. In 
1460 Jack Cade having " gotten London Bridge, the citizens fly and 
forsake their houses," but the Gate-house of London Bridge was soon 
after decorated by Jack Cade's head (it was often garnished 
with heads), instead of the Bridge being set on fire according 
to Cade's order — teste Shakespeare. In 1477 the Bridge was 
attacked and fired by Falconbridge ; in 1554 it witnessed some of 
the most daring incidents of Wyatt's rebellion ; in 1666 the houses 
were burnt down in the Great Fire, but were rebuilt twenty years 
after ; in 1757 the houses were removed and replaced by ordinary 
balustrades; in 1832 the old bridge was demolished altogether. 
Its narrow arches impeded navigation, and rendered possible what 
is now improbable, the freezing over of the Thames. Frost Fair 
took place in 1683, — 

"When hoary Thames with frozen oziers cxownM 
Was three long moons in icy fetters bound." 

The river was also frozen over in 1814. The present bridge 
was built from the designs of Sir John Bennie, and was opened 
in great state in August 1831, by King William lY. and Queen 
Adelaide. It cost, with its approaches, no less than £1,458,311. 
It consists of five semi-elliptical arches, two of 130 feet, two of 140 
feet, and the centre of 152 feet 6 inches span. The roadway is 52 
feet wide. More than 20,000 carts, carriages and other vehicles 
have been reckoned whilst crossing over this bridge in 24 hours, 
and in the same time 107,000 foot passengers. A scheme was 
submitted to Parliament to enable the Corporation of London 
to enlarge London Bridge to the extent of about 11 feet on each 
side, «md thereby to widen both the carriageways and footways, 
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but there was much oppositicaL made to any additions to the present 
exoellont structure. 

• The Biyer Traffic above Loudon Bridge is of course limited to 
vessels of comparatively small size. Below it the Port of Loinx)N 
may be said to begin. . Hie New Tower Bridge in this part is 
approaching oompletion. The l7jpperPoo2 is reckoned to the first reach, 
in the river, •.«., to about the Thames Tunnel, or ExeciUion Dock, where 
pirates used to be gibbeted ; tiie Lower Pool to Ouckold^a Point, where 
colliers usually lie. Hearth's * Idle Apprentice,' in the river-boat» 
upon being threatened with the gibbet at Execution Dock, is shown as 
retorting by referring his opponent to the Point on the opposite bank. 

The Below Bridge Pier for Margate, Eamsgate and other steamboats 
too large to pass under London Bridge, is immediately east of the 
bridge upon the MiddleseK side. 

BiLLiNasGATE FiSH Mareet (ou the site of one of the old Water-gates 
of the City from which it derives its name) is the red-brick building 
with stone dressing, just below London Bridge. In 1872 an Act of 
Parliament enabled the Oorporation to rebuild the market upon a 
lai^r scale, and to annex some adjoining ground for the purpose, the 
result being, that in July 1877, when the new buildings were opened, 
there was an addition made to Billingsgate Market equivalent to 
nearly as much again as its previous area ; the old buildmg occupied 
20,000 feet, the new one comprises 39,000 feet. The market, open 
daily, excepting Sundays, at 6 o'clock, summ^ and winter, is well 
worth a visit at that early hour ; when, if there be much activity, 
noise and bustle, there is comparatively little of the violent language 
and abuse for which Billii^gate has been historically noted. Instead 
of the miserable wooden sheds and pent-houses, we see a spacious 
building, well*provided with stone-slabbed benches, and kept clean by 
a good water supply and perfect drainage ; instead of the old flaring 
oil-lamp " showing a crowd struggling amidst a Babel din of vulgar 
tongues," we shall find orderly business bustle, and a considerable 
traffic carried on in a rapid methodical style; no screaming, fighting, 
fish-fag abuse between the women ; little haggling, but plenty of buying 
and selling, different kinds of fish being represented by their several 
wholesale dealera-^the whiting dealer, the sole and flat-fish dealer, the 
oyster dealer, the cod-fish dealer, the cured-fish dealer, all being 
separate traders confining themselves to their several specialities in 
fish-selling. Oysters and shell-fish are sold by measure, and salmon 
by weight, but all other fish by tale or number, and tixe wholesale 
market is over, generally, by eight in the morning ; after that time, 
the business is left to ^e retailers who supply the oostermongers 
and the public in the vieinity, for the fishmongers of London have 
received their supplies from BilHng^ate by about eight o'clock. A 
large quantity of fish now reaches London by railway. There are two 
large taverns, upon the river front, east and west of BiUing^ate, in 
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the tipper rooms of which Fish Dinners are to be had daily, at 1 and 
4f o'clock, comprising every kind of fish in season, at a very small 
cost, but served in rough and ready manner. 

The Goal Exchange in Lower Thames Street, nearly opposite 
Billingsgate, a fine edifice of its kind, was built by Bunning, the 
Oity Architect, in 1849, and is decorated bv some curious examples 
of ferns, palms, <&c., found fossilized in the coal formations. The 
London coal trade is said to employ 10,000 seamen. 

The Custom House adjoins Billingsgate and faces the river. The 
business of this establishment has been of course considerably 
narrowed by the removal, of late years, of a large number of articles 
from the list chargeable to the Inland Eevenue, but there is, never- 
theless, an amazing sum levied at this port annually. The present 
building was designed by David Laing upon a portion of the site of 
the former Custom House, destroyed by fire February 1814, but 
Laing's front was altered when the foundation gave way in 1852, and 
the* present facade was erected by Sir Robert Smirke. The interior 
contains a great many warehouses, cellars and apartments, and the 
' Long Hoom,' 190 feet by 66, is a fine room, but not equal to that 
which was taken down at the failure of the foundation. Articles seized 
at the Custom House are sold by auction, quarterly, in Mark Lane. 

The Thames Subway^from Tower Hill to Tooley Street, runs beneath 
the river. It is 1330 feet long, and was made by Mr. Barlow the 
engineer at a cost of only £16,000. 

The Tower of London (bbq p. 80) is a prominent feature at this 
point of the river, from which is to be had the best view of * Traitors* 
Qitte * — ^the entrance for prisoners formerly brought hither by water, 
but now closed. Immediately behind the Gate is seen the Bloody 
Tower, where the infant princes were smothered by command of 
Eiohard III. Traitors' Gate was restored and rebuilt in 1866. 

St. Katharine's Docks are the nearest to London Bridge of the 
eight docks (six on the north and two on the south side of the Thames) 
which receive the London shipping, and occupy altogether 900 acres, 
the whole of them having been constructed within the present century. 
St. Katharine's Docks, planned by Telford and opened in 1828, at a 
cost of about £2,000,000, cover 24 acres, nearly half being water, and 
occupy the site of the old Hospital of St. Katharine, transferred 
to Begent's Park (see p. 103). 

London Doceb, amalgamated with St. Katharine's in 1863, were 
planned by Bennie and opened 1805, and contain 90 acres, about a 
third being water, and cost £4,000,000. Here are the great ware- 
houses for tobacco, rented by the Crown. Here also are the Wine 
Vaults, covering many acres of ground ; the Mixing House, having one 
vat of over 23,000 gallons ; the caskis of wine for which *' tasting 
orders" are obtained from the wine owners; the wool, spices, tea, 
drug, sugar, and other warehouses, seemingly innumerable. The 
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.public are admitted without ticket to the docks and shipping, but an 
order from the Secretary at the London Dock-House is necessary for 
admission to the vaults and warehouses. For "tasting orders" 
apply to your wine-merchant. The Docks, being one of the few 
public places where employment can be had without character or 
recommendation, attract many hundreds of persons out of work. 
" Here," wrote Mayhew, " at half-past seven in the morning, may be 
seen swarms of men of all grades, looks, and kinds, decayed and 
bankrupt butchers, bakers, publicans, grocers, old soldiers, old sailors, 
Polish refugees, broken-down gentlemen, discharged lawyer's clerks, 
suspended government clerks, almsmen, pensioners, servants, thieves, 
indeed every one who wants a loaf and is willing to earn it." 

The Thames Tunnel, formerly one of the sights of London, is now 
used by the East London Bailway, to carry its lines from the north to 
the south side of the Thames ; that is to say, between Wapping and 
Eotherhithe. The Tunnel consists of two arched ways, 1200 feet long, 
14 feet wide, 16^ feet high, and 16 feet below the river, and was 
opened in 1843, having been built by Brunei, at a cost of £468,000 ; 
the Bailway Company bought it for £200,000 in 1865. It was never 
a profitable undertaking, but it was reckoned a wonderful and un- 
precedented example of skilled engineering. 

Wapping derives its name, as is supposed, from Wapp, a ship's rope, 
and it maintains its reputation as a place for shipping and seafaring 
people. Wapping will long be remembered as the birthplace of 
Arthur Orton, of Tichbome notoriety ; but yet longer for its land- 
ing-place, still in use, called ' Wapping Old Stairs,' for ever associ- 
ated with the genius of Dibdin, and with his Molly — the most 
constant and affectionate of sweethearts, whose name is indelibly 
engraved upon the hearts of all true Jack Tars. Opposite Wapping 
is Botherhithe, vulgarly Bedriff, famous as the supposed birthplace of 
Lemuel Gulliver. Gay writes a propo9 of waterside constancy — 

**In five long years I took no second spouse. 
What Bednff wife so long hath kept her vows?" 

Li Botherhithe churchyard was buried Prince Lee Boo of the Pelew 
Islands, who died during his visit to England. Stowe tells us that 
Eother meant Bed Eose, and that Pudding Lane, where the Great 
Fire broke out, was originally known as Rother Lane. 

Jaccb'8 Island, near Botherhithe, was rendered notorious by Dickens's 
description of it in * Oliver Twist.' ** It is surrounded," he then 
wrote, ** by a muddy ditch eight or ten feet deep, and fifteen or 
twenty feet wide, when the tide is in— once named Mill Pond, but 
known in these days as Folly Ditch. It is a creek or inlet of the 
Thames which can always be filled at high water by opening the 
sluices at the Lead Mills, from wbich it took its naipe," 
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THAMES CHURCH MISSION. 

INSTITUTED 1844. 

Offices: 31, New Bridge Street, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 



* Cast thy bread upon the waters ; for thou shalt find it after many days."— EccZes. xi. 1. 



Patron.— THE ARCHBISHOP OP CANTERBURY. 

Vlce-Patron.-THE LORD BISHOP OP LONDON. 

Pre«ldent.-THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD MAYOR. 

Chairxnaii.— CAPTAIN THE HON. FRAJJCIS MAUDE, R.N. 



OBJECTS OF THE CKABZTY. 

This Society mioisters to the spiritual necessities of the vast fluctuating popula- 
tion on the Thames, consisting of Seamen, Emigrants, Troops going on Foreign 
Service, Bargemen, Steamboatmen, Ac. Services are held on board IVoop, Emi- 
grant, and Passenger Ships, Screw and Sailing Colliers, and every description of 
Vessel ; also in the Mission and Beading Rooms. Three Clergy (licensed by the 
Bishop of London) and twenty-two Laymen constitute the Mission Staff. 

The Chaplains hold services on the Lord's Day on board the TTorcestei*, nautical 
training college for young gentlemen intended for ofScers iu the merchant service ; 
also (with weekly classes) on the training-ships ArethusQf Chichester, and Cornwall. 

The field of labour on the Thames extends from Putney Bridge to the Nore 
Light-ship. 

Contributions to sustain and increase this important Home Missionary 
Work are much needed, and will be thankfully received by the Secretary, and by 
Messrs. Lloyds, Barnetts, & Bosanquets (Limited), the Society's Bankers, 60 
and 62, Lombard Street, E.C. 

Books, Magazines, Tracts, and Cuffs and MufSers, are greatly needed. 

Rev. henry BLOOMER, Clerical 8uj)t, and Sec. 



FOBM OF BEQTTE8T. 

"I give to the Treasurer or Treasurers, for the time being, of the Thamjes Chubch Mission, 
instituted in London in 1B44, for the general purposes of that Mission, the sum of 
to be paid, free of Legacy Duty, out of such part of my Personal Estate as I may legally devise to the 
said Institution." 
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The Thames Steam Ferry, opened in 1877, connected Wapping 
with Rotherhithe, and crossed the line of the Thames Tunnel. 
Yehicles and passengers were transferred from the landing-stages to 
the boats, and vice versd. The level of the boat's decks at low water 
is 24 feet below that of the river bank, and at such times the boats 
cannot approach within 170 feet of the Wapping Wharf, or 70 feet at 
Eotherhithe. From the jetty at Wapping, and the wharf at Rother- 
hithe, however, traffic is transferred to the boat's decks by means of 
hydraulic machinery. There is an elevated railed footpath for foot 
passengers upon each side of the lift-platform, and thus, in a somewhat 
clumsy way perhaps, the great difficulty was overcome of providing 
means of transit across the Thames at this point, whilst leaving a 
passage for sea-going vessels. The tariff charges are one penny for a 
pedestrian or passenger, threepence per head for cattle, 1«. 9d, for a 
four-horse carriage or vehicle when it is empty, or 3«. 9d. when laden. 
The Steam Ferry is said to save in some instances six or seven miles 
in the double journey, besides the blocks and delays in the busy 
thoroughfares of both sides of the river. 

The Surrey Docks and the GommerdaL Docks^ spacious and con- 
venient both as basins and for storage of com, &c., face the Thames 
Tunnel Steamboat Pier, Shadwell lies a little farther down the river 
bank. Stepney, the parish to which all children bom at sea were sup- 
posed to belong, lies next to it. Deptford (Deep-ford) and Limehouse 
(formerly Lime-hurst) are opposite to one another, the former being 
upon the south, the latter on the north bank of the river. Deptford, 
once a government dockyard, has since passed into the hands of 
the Corporation of London, who use it as a Market and slaughtering- 
place for foreign cattle. The PooZ ends at Limehouse Beach, at which is 
an entrance to the West India Docks, These extend over nearly 300 
acres to Black walL They were built by Jessop, and opened 1802. The 
East India Docks, containing only 32 acres, adjoin the above, and both are 
best reached by railway from Fenchurch Street. MiUwaU Docks, in the 
Isle of Dogs, are also near the West India Docks, and cover 200 acres. 
They were opened in 1868 ; the €hreai Eastern steamship w.as built at 
Mill wall. Victoria Docks, below Blackwall, occupy 200 acres ; they 
were opened in 1856. Other large Docks are being formed ^rther 
down the river. A apropos of Dickens's account of Goffer Hexham and 
his recovery of dead bodies from the Thames, it may be mentioned 
that in 1881 no fewer than 287 human corpses were taken out of the 
river within the metropolitan area. 

Opposite to the Isle of Doos, a name said to be a corruption 
of Isle of Ducks (? Docks), we arrive at Greenwich. Greenwich 
Hospital faces the river, and has a highly commanding aspect. 
The Greenwich Steamboat Pier immediately adjoins the grounds 
of the HospitaL Perhaps the first object which presents itself 
to the visitor upon landing at the pier-terrace, in front of 
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the Hospital, is an Obelisk of red granite in memory of Lieu- 
tenant Bellot, the French Arctic Navigator. Greenwich Hospital 
was btdlt by William III.,at the request of his wife, for the reception of 
the sailors wounded in l^e battle of La Hogue. It stands upon the 
site of a palace, wherein Henry VIIL, Queen Mary, and Queen Miza- 
beth were bom, and consists of four parts: King Charles ?and 
Queen Anne's fronting the river. King William's containing* the 
Painted Hall, and Queen Mary's containing the Chapel. The Queen's 
house, now the Eoyal Hospital Schools, was designed by Liigo Jones 
for Queen Henrietta Maria. The river front was by Webb, Jones's 
relative ; the Oreat HaU and Colonnades, 106 feet by 56 feet wide and 
60 feet high, by Sir Christopher Wren ; the Chapel by Stuart. > Sir 
James Thomhill painted the ceiling, &c., of the Great HalL In the 
Picture GaMery, formed by George IV., are many valuable portraits of 
noted admirals and some fine paintings of naval battles, including 
Lord Howe's victory, by Loutherburg, and J. M. W. Turner's 'Battle 
of Trafalgar.' In the Upper Hall are some peculiarly touching souvenirs 
of Nelson ; the coat and waistcoat which he wore when he was killed 
in the Battle of Trafalgar, with numerous other relics. ** The course 
of the fatal ball," says Sir H. Nicolas, •' is shown by a hole over the 
left shoulder, and part of the epaxQette is torn away. The coat and 
waistcoat are stained in several places with the hero's blood." Here 
also is the astrolabe presented by Queen Elizabeth to Sir Francis 
Drake ; and here are the relics of the lamented Sir John Franklin's 
Arctic Expedition. In the Chapel is B. West's 'Shipwreck of St. 
Paul.' Greenwich Hospital is no longer used for the purpose for 
which it was built, namely the reception of naval pensioners. Since 
1865, nearly all of these have taken extra out-pensions of 2«. a day, 
and, in preference to remaining in the Hospital, have gone to live 
with their friends. The Boyal Naval CoUege occupies their rooms in 
the building, and instructs naval officers in the science of mathematics, 
navigation, and gunnery. The Museum of Naval Architecture, contain- 
ing modelia of ships from the earliest period, was removed from South 
Kensington to Queen Anne's wing. The Museum and the Chapel are 
open daily — Fridays and Sundays excepted — ^from ten till dusk, admis- 
sion free. The Painted Hall is open daily at 10 and on Sundays at 2. 
The old Dreadnought Merchant Seamen's Hospital, which for many years 
was moored off Greenwich, was formerly a special feature in this readi 
of the Thames. The removal of the ehip from the river (1870) has 
caused many people to suppose that the Institution has ceased to exist. 
So far is this from being the case, that the Dreadnought Hospital on 
shore relieves every year double the number of seamen it relieved 
by the old ship. Its wards are freely open to all sailors, regardless 
of creed, race, or colour. It is supported by voluntary contributions, 
and subscriptions and legacies are received in aid of 'the institution 
from every maritime nation. Oreenwich Park immediatdy adjoiz^ 
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the Hospital, and is singnlarly beantifu]. The view of the Thames 
from Oreenmch Ohservaiory (where the Astronomer Eoyal oonducts his 
observations and gives " Greenwich time " to all the world) is " worth 
a day's journey, though every mile were taken on foot." The time 
signals are sent daily at 10.A.M. and 1 p.m. by telegraph to all parts 
of the kingdom. Here also are tested, tinder the widest variations of 
heat and cold, ships' chronometers thenceforth to carry, o'er land and 
sea, the certificate which Oreenwich provides, of the exact action and 
character of each instrument. By means of his observation of the 
position of the fixed stars, the sailor can ascertain his latitude ; but 
for his longitude he must consult his chronometer, which has been 
set before leaving England to show solar time in the meridian of 
Greenwich. By simply noting in any part of the world the moment 
at which the sun there attains noon or meridian ; and, at the same^ 
time, referring to his chronometer, which shows the hour at Greenwich j 
the sailor is able by calculating 15 degrees to one hour, or 15 geo^ 
graphical miles to one minute, to find his longitude. Bay the chrono* 
meter shows one o'clock when the sun marks noon, then the ship is 
in longitude 15 degrees east of the meridian of Greenwich ; and if it 
be eleven o'clock by the chronometer when the sun attains his 
meridian, then the ship is in longitude 15 degrees west of Green^ 
wich. In this Park, which extends to Blackheathy and contains 180 
acres, King James rode a-hunting as described in the * Fortunes 
of Nigel.' Our limits will not permit of a lengthy notice of Green- 
wich; suffice it that we mention that it can easily be reached 
from London, either by the South-Eastem Railway, from Oharing 
Gross and Gannon Street ; by steamboats from any of the London Piers ; 
or by tram-cars ftom the principal Bridges. Whitebait Dinners at the 
Ship or the Trafalgar^ Greenwich, are part of the joys of the liondon 
season. General Wolfe was buried in Greenwich Church, 1759. 

Blachwall is a little farther down the river, upon the north side. 
There is a terminus of the BlaekwaU Baihoay^ close to the East India 
Docks, Blackwall, which are used by vessels of large tonnage. 

The next bend of the Thames shows us the green heights of Charlton^ 
and a few minutes more bring us to Woolmch, considered one of the 
chief of the royal dockyards. Here is also the Boyal Arsenal. The 
covered slips, for building vessels, are seen as we pass down the 
river. Here are all the appliances by means of which Britannia 
continues to rule the waves— the armoured vessel, the "Woolwich 
infant " — ^the largest gun of the period — the steam-engine factory, 
all the iugenious scientific contrivances for improving military and 
naval war&re, as well as the workshops wherein thousands of artisans 
are engaged in preparing munitions of war. In front of Woolwich, 
the Thames is a mile wide; beyond rises Shootet^s HiU, so named 
from the bandits who used to infest it. The ArtiUery Barracks at 
Woolwich face the Common. The Boyol Military Bepository^ at the 
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west end of the barracks, contains some interesting specimens of 
ancient weapons and other curious relics. Opposite Woolwich Pier is 
a large place of amusement, called the North Woolwich Gardens. In 
Wodtoich Cemetery is a handsome cross of white marble, 17 feet high, 
to the memory of about 550 persons (of whom 120 were buried here) 
who were drowned Sept. 3, 1878, off Tripcock Point in the Thames, by 
the collision, while on a pleasure trip, of the saloon-steamer Princess 
Alice^ with the steam-collier Bywell Castle. 

The visitor may return to London if he pleases by the railway upon 
the North Woolwich side, to which he may pass by means of a steam 
ferry-boat continually plying from one side of the river to the other. 
If, however, he should desire to proceed farther down the Thames, 
as far as (shall we say ? ) the mouth of the river, his wishes may be 
gratified at but small expense. By river steamboats he may be 
carried in a short time to Qravesend, an ancient town, which, before 
the days of railway travelling, the citizens of London regarded as a 
kind of seaside resort. Here are the Boshermlle Gardens — •* the place 
to spend a happy day " — containing a theatre, dancing platform, and 
restaurant. The return home may be made by railway. Farther 
down the Thames the visitor may proceed to Sheemess, and thence to 
Bochester ; or he may cross to Souithend, on the Essex coast, and thence 
come back to London by rail or steamboat. In the summer, steamers 
run daily from London Bridge to the above places, as well as to towns 
more remote, such as Margate and Bamsgate. 

The voyage by steamboat from London Bridge to Sheemess is so 
pleasant in fine weather and so cheap, that few visitors to London, 
who can spare a day to view the Thames as far as the Nore, will fail 
to make the trip. Sheemess is situated upon the point of land where 
the Medway pours her waters into the Thames. It will be somewhat 
difficult for any of British blood to realise the fact, that in the time 
of Charles II., the Dutch could sail so far up the Thames, occupy the 
Medway, and bum our ships of war lying before Chatham with 
impunity, whilst the King trifled and amused himself in his seraglio 
at Whitehall ; but we have it upon record, that the Dutch not only 
entered the Medway, but proceeded much £Etrther up the Thames. 
•* Tilbury Fort, the place where Elizabeth had, with manly spirit, 
hurled foul scorn at Parma and Spain, was insulted by the invaders, 
and the roar of foreign guns was heard for the first and last time by 
the citizens of London " (see p. 229). 
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SUBUEBS AND ENVIEONS. 

ACTON (Oaktown), a village near Hanwell, is about five miles 
from London. It may be readied by railway from Paddington, 
Kensington, Victoria, or Broad Street, E.G. 

Addingtony about three miles from Croydon, chiefly known as the 
summer residence of the Archbishop of Canterbury. In the church- 
yard rest the Primates from Howley (1848) to Tait (1882). 

Addtscornbe^ near the East Croydon Station of the South Eastern 
Eailway, was noted for the Military College founded here by the 
East India Company, which, upon the transfer of India from the 
Company to the Crown in 1858, was superseded as useless. 

AiexarMira Park and Palace^ Muswell Hill, is accessible in about 
16 minutes by the Great Northern Bail way from Elin^'s Cross to 
Wood Green, or from Moorgate Street Station. The Palace (first 
opened 1863, but burnt down and immediately rebuilt) is a fine 
structure, commanding beautiful views over five counties ; the Park 
consists of about 400 acres, beautifully laid out. At present the 
building is usually closed. 

AmtDeUj a village in Hertfordshire, is said to derive its name 
from Emma's Well. A spring issues hence which supplies the 
New River, and gives its name to Amwell Street, &c., Pentonville — 
as Chadwell Street is derived from 8t, Cha^s Well, a once-noted 
spring at Baitlehridge, King's Cross. The name of Battlebrid^e has 
been derived from a great fight between the Romans and the Britons 
fought upon this ground about a.d. 60, in which, after great slaughter, 
the Romans were victorious. 

Anerley (anely — ^lonely), a suburb on the South-Eastem line, near 
Sydenham and the Crystal Palace, is 7^ miles from London. 

Ascot, famous for its Jxme races, is 29 miles from London by the 
railway from Waterloo Station. Near is the ** Holloway College," 
erected at the expense of Mr. Martin Holloway, and opened by the 
Queen, 1886. 

Balham is a residential suburb, about 5 miles from Yictoria Station, 
on the London and Brighton Railway. 

BdlPs Pond, named after John Ball, a licensed victualler, who 
lived here in the middle of the seventeenth century, and who kept a 
pond for duck-hunting and other such sports, is a hamlet connected 
with Islington, and is reached by the Essex Road, Islington; it 
abuts on the Stoke Newington Road. 

Barking (see p. 79) was the seat of the oldest and richest 
Benedictine nunnery in England, dating it is said from 670 a.d. 
The Abbess was one of four — Wilton, Shaftesbury, and St. Mary 
Winchester, being the others — ^who were baronesses in right of their 
position ; and she, being possessed of thirteen knights' fees and a half, 
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held her lands of the King by a baronage, furnished her quota of men- 
at-arms, and had precedence over other abbesses. Of Barring Abbey, 
which was surrendered to Henry VIII., scarcely a relic remains, 
beyond an ancient gateway called The. Chapel of the Holy Bood. It 
is 8 miles from London by the line from Fenchurch Street. The 
Church of All Hallows, Barking (Tower Street) was once connected 
with this Abbey. 

Barnes, a village on the Thames, reached by the South- Western 
Bail way, from Waterloo, is 7 miles from London ; at Barnes Elm, lived 
Sir Francis Walsingham, the statesman in Elizabeth's reign. 

Bamet, sometimes High Bamet, so named from its being situated on 
a hill ; or Chiang (Chepeing) Bamet, from its famous cattle market, 
is about 11 miles from London by the Bailway from Ludgate Hill, 
King's Cross, or Broad Street. East Barnet is a neighbouring village. 
At HacUey, beyond Barnet, is a Memorial Pillar of Uie Batde fou^t 
(1471) between Edward IV. and the Earl of Warwick, who was de- 
feated and slain, in this last but one Conflict of the Hoses. 

Bamshury, formerly Bemersburj', from the family of Bemers, who 
owned it, adjoins laLington, and may be reached by the line from 
Broiad Street or by omnibus from the Bank, or elsewhere (see 
Omnibuses, p. 245). 

Battersea (see p. 194). 

Bayswater (see p. 130 ; also Omnibuses, p. 245). 

Beckenham (from hec, a stream, and ham, a dwelling) is an ancient 
Kentish village, now greatly modernized, connected with London by 
the L. C. D. E. and Mid-Kent railway. 

Bentley Priory^ so called because of its occupying the site of a 
priory abolished by Henry VIII., is situated near Stanmore, Middle- 
sex, and the Harrow Station of the L. N. W. Bail way. It was the 
residence of the Marquis of Abercom, about the end of the eighteenth 
century, and of Queen Adelaide for the last year and a half of her 
life. She died here Dec. 2, 1849. 

Bethnal Oreefij at the eastern end of London^ is chiefly noted, for 
its silk weavers, and for the Museum, which was removed hither from 
South Kensington, when the latter set up its permanent structure. 
Bethnal Green Museum is situated in the Cambridge £oad, Bethnal 
Green, about five miles by omnibus or tram-car from Charing Cross. 
It contains some excellent collections illustrative of food, manu- 
factures, &c., besides many pictures, sent hither on loan. It has 
been decided recently to separate the Mediaeval and other Art 
Specimens at South Kensington from the current productions of our 
own day, and to transfer all the latter to Bethnal Green. The 
Museum is open, free, from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m., except on Wednesdays, 
(Students' Day, when the charge is 6cl.,) Thursdays and Fridays, on 
which three days the closing takes place at 4, 5 or 6 p.m. The 
legend of the Blind Beggar of BeihncU Oreen is best preserved in the 
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ballad to be found in Percy's ' Beliqnes.' The tradition is that the 
Blind Beggar was the son of Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, 
and that he was found among the slain after the battle of Evesham 
by -the daughter of a neighbouring baron, who married him. It 
being necessary to conceal Mmself from the vengeance of Henry UI. 
against whom he had fought, he assumed the disguise of a blind 
beggar, and his wife shai^ his privations. Their child was the 
pretty Bessie of the above ballad. In the Cemetery of the Spanish 
and Portuguese Jews in the Mile End Eoad lie buried the 
grandfather and grandmother of our late Premier Lord Beaconsfield. 
The tombstone bears the inscription, " Sacred to the Memory of 
Benjamin Disraeli. Born 23 rd Sept. 1750. Died 28th November, 
1816." Columbia Market^ at Bethnal Green, erected at the expense 
of the Baroness Burdett Coutts, was intended for the benefit of 
the East-end poor, but did not prove so successful as might have 
been expected. After several vicissitudes, it was reopened as a 
wholesale and retail Fish Market in July, 1883. Victoria Parky partly 
Old St&pney Common^ contains 290 acres, pleasantly laid out and planted 
with trees and shrubs, and ornamented by two lakes. In the centre is 
a handsome drinking fountain, presented by Baroness Burdett Coutts, 
which cost £5000, and near this Park is the FreTich Protestant Hospice^ 
erected here in 1866, after the designs of the late R. L. Eoumieu, 
and founded in 1718 for the descendants of refugees from France. 
In the Court Boom axe several portraits, and there is an increasing 
library of works on French Protestant history. From the benevolent 
care of its inmates, this Hospice acquired the name of La Providence^ 
no unworthy title for the relief it has afforded, and continues so to 
do, for those who had to fly their country for conscience sake in the 
noble cause of truth. There is a small and elegant chapel attached 
to the Hospice. Victoria Park was begun in 1842; the funds for 
the original expenditure were derived from the sale of the Crown 
lease of York House (now Stafford House), St. James's, to the Duke of 
Sutherland for £72,000 (see p. 97). 

Blackheath (see p. 207), with 267 acres of common, is seven miles 
from Charing Cross Bailway Terminus; may be reached by Blackwall 
Bailway from Fenchurch Street, or by steamboat from any pier. 
Historically, Blackheath possesses some interesting associations. It 
was the head-quarters of the insurgents under Wat Tyler, and the 
scene whereon John Ball preached his memorable sermon on the 

** When Adam delved and Eve span. 
Who was then the gentleman ? " 

Blackheath pi^esented a sight strongly in contrast with the above at 
the time of the Bestoration, when Charles II., on his progress to 
liondon, passed here, " that Puritan army which so long formidable to 

p 2 
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England herself as well as to Europe, had been the means of restoring 
the Monarchy which their own hands had destroyed." 

BlackwaU (see p. 207). 

Bow, or Stratford-le-Bow, is a populous suburb of London on the 
Ghreat Essex Boad. The name Bow is derived from the arched bridge 
which here crosses the Biver Lea. Stratford indicates a road or 
street and a ford, and there are several places so named in different 
parts of the kingdom. Stratford-atte-Bowe is associated with Chaucer ; 
Stratford-on-Avon with Shakespeare, butnotforthe same reason ; for the 
' Daystar of English Poetry' was not bom here. He merely transmitted 
to posterity his opinion of the style of French then taught in this 
district, as being — 

<< After the soole of Stratford-att^-Bowe, 
For French of Paris was to her unknowe." 

The old manufactory for Bow China (founded in 1744 and removed 
to Derby in 1776) occupied the site upon which Messrs. Bell and 
Black's well-known match manufactoiy now stands. A fine statue of 
Mr. Gladstone by Mr. Brace Joy was erected at Bow, in August, 
1882, at the expense of Mr. T. H. Bryant, of the firm of Bryant and 
May, match manufacturers. 

BoxhiUy near Dorking, a favourite holiday resort, for its beautiful 
scenery, is about 30 miles from London upon the South-Eastem, and 
also on the Brighton Bailway. 

Brentford is an ancient town about seven miles from London, on 
the Middlesex side of the Thames, and is divided between the 
parishes of Oreat Ealing, HanweU, and Isleworth. Old Brentford 
stands on rising ground, nearly opposite Eew Oreen. Canute was 
defeated by Edmund L-onside in a battle at Brentford, 1016, and 
Charles I. here ineffectually treated for peace with the Parliamen- 
tarians after the victory at Edgehill. Brentford may be reached from 
Waterloo Station. 

Brentwood is in Essex, on the road to Colchester, and is a little over 
18 miles from London by rail frouL Liverpool Street. 

Brixton lies south of the Thames, beyond Kennington, and adjoins 
Clapham, StochweU, and Tulse Hill. It is easily reached by omnibus 
from Charing Cross, or by railway from Victoria or Blackfriars. 
Brixton Prison, noted as the first wherein a treadmill was introduced, 
is now converted into a Female Convict Prison, and the treadmill 
of course abolished. Angell Town, Brixton, was named after the 
Angell family, to whom the district once belonged. 

Bromley is an ancient village near Bow, in Middlesex, said to date 
back to the Conqueror, in whose reign a nunnery was here founded. 
It is but a few miles from London by the line from Fenohuroh 
Street. Bromley in Kent is over twelve miles from London by the 
rail from Charing Cross. 
Brog^>Q^me is a favourite holiday reso^ for I^^^cloners, on the 
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Oreat Eastern line of Eailway. Near Broxbonme is Eye House, 
the locality of the Bye House PZo<— a scheme for assassinating 
Charles XL and his brother (afterwards James 11.^ on their way to 
Newmarket Baces. The chief conspirators were tne Duke of Mon- 
mouth, Lord William Eussell, the Earl of Essex and Algernon 
Sidney. Monmouth was pardoned, Eussell and Sidney died on the 
scaffold, and Essex a prisoner in the Tower. 

Bumham Beeches, see Windsor, p. 231. 

Bushey Park adjoins Hampton Court Palace grounds, from which 
is to be had a magnificent view of a fine avenue of horse-chestnut 
and lime trees more than a mile in length. A bronze figure of Diana 
decorates the fountain in the centre of the ornamental water in the 
south end of the Park. At Bushey, a village, near Watford, Herts, is 
an Art School presided over by Mr. Herkomer, E.A. 

Camden Town and Kentish Town lie to the north of London, ^the 
chief thoroughfares thither being the Hampstead Eoad and the* St. 
Pancras Eoad, from King's Cross. The Veterinary College, at Camden 
Town, dates from 1791. The Mother Bed Cap Inn, at Camden Town, 
is as ancient and famous as any in London. Formerly the sign- 
board bore the following lines under the old woman's portrait, her 
liead and shoulders being covered with a scarlet capulet or hood 
similar to that still worn by the Basque women of the Pyrenees : — 

''Old Mother Bed Gap, aocording to her tale, 
Lived twenty and a hundred years by drinking this good ale. 
It was her meat, it was her drink, and medicine beside; 
And if she stUi had drunk good ale, she never would have died." 

Cherts^ possesses a bridge of seven arches over the Thames, and an 
ancient church, both well known as landmarks in this neighbourhood 
by metropolitan anglers. Laleham adjoins it. 

Cheshunt, twelve miles from London, is a large and ancient manor, 
with a fine old church, and a College for the education of young men 
for the Nonconformist ministnr. It is about fourteen miles from 
Liverpool Street Eailway Terminus. 

Chigufdl, 13 miles from Liverpool or Fenchurch Street Station, 
via Woodford (whence it is distant three miles by road, cab fare Ss.) 
or vi4 Bu,ekkurst HiU, 1^ mile by foot-path across the fields. St. 
Mary's Church, Chigwell, is an interesting example — ^becoming 
yearly more rare — of the old-fashioned English Church of the 
Georgian Era, with high-backed roomy pews — such as Sir Eoger 
de Coverley might have worshipped in, and decorated vnth ancient 
hatchments. Surely there should be some effort made to preserve 
a few of these places intact for future generations, instead of 
deforming them into modem Gbthic. Chigwell has been glorified 
by the genius of Dickens, who described Solomon Daisy, *' parish 
clerk and bellringer of Ohigpvell," as the chief spokesman at the 
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Maypole fireside. The King's Head over the way is supposed 
to have been the original of the Maypole, — that ''inimitable, 
ancient and many-gabled hostelry " conducted by the ever famous 
John Willett. In the King's Head oak wainscoted dining-room 
named the "Chester," the traveller may recall old memories 
of the Maypole under pleasant local conditions improved by good 
cheer. " Go to Chigwell, when you will, there wiU surely be seen 
either on the village street, or on the green, or frolicking in the 
farm-yard, more small Joes and Dolly Vardens than can easily be 
counted." William Penn, founder of Pennsylvania, was educated, it 
is alleged, at Archbishop Harsnet's School, Chigwell. 

Chingford lies on the skirts of Epping Forest. The Boyal Forest 
Hotel, Chingford, is a place of much resort. An estate called Brind- 
woods used to be held of the rector of Chingford by this singular 
tenure. At every alienation, the owner of the estate had to appear 
with his wife, his man-servant and his maid-servant, each singly on 
horseback, at the parsonage to do his liomage. He carried a hawk 
on his fist, his man- servant held a greyhound on the slip, and the 
master blew three blasts upon his horn to announce that these were 
at the service of the rector of the day. He then received a chicken 
for his hawk, a peck of oats for his horse, and a loaf of bread for his 
greyhound. When all had dined, he blew three more blasts on his 
horn and they all departed. 

Chislehurat (^Cesil, a pebble, and hurstj a wood), in Kent, upon the 
South-Eastem Bailway, is a place of ancient date, but considerably 
increased in size and population since Napoleon III., upon his release 
from imprisonment by Germany, took up his abode here in 1870, along 
with his family, at Camden Place. The Emperor died here Jan. 9, 
1873, and was buried in the little Church on the Common— whereon 
a granite cross records the death of the Prince Imperial of France, 
killed in Zululand June 1, 1879. Camden the antiquary, and 
Lord Pratt, Camden, resided at Camden Place, and the latter took 
his title from the house on which the ancient scholar had conferred 
his name. 

Chiwnck is about five miles from London, beyond Hammersmith, 
and adjoining Tumham Oreen. In Chiswick Churchyard were buried, 
Ugo Foscolo, 1827, an Italian poet, for some time resident in 
England; Mary, third daughter of Oliver Cromwell; Barbara 
ViUiers ; De Loutherbourg, the artist ; and William Hogarth, whose 
tomb bears an epitaph by Garrick. Hogarth's house is stiU standing 
near the grounds of Ohisioick House, — an historical mansion, belonging 
to the Duchess of Devonshire, in which Charles James Fox, and 
subsequently George Canning, died. Chisv^ick may be reached by 
rail from Ludgate HiU or Waterloo Stations. 

^ Claipham (fix)m Saxon Clapa^s Ham or Home) is upon the Surrey 
side of the Thames, and may be reached by omnibus, or by rail to 
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the GlaphoM Boad on the London, Chatham, and Dover line. Clajpham 
Junction^ connected by numerous railways with London, is some 
distance from Clapham, which latter is a healthy and handsome 
suburb, considerably benefited by its proximity to Clapham 
Common, a beautiful playground of 220 acres, whereon cricket and 
other sports are often carried on. The Claj^'ham Sect, which re- 
presented the Evangelical School of the early part of this century, 
was an active religious party composed of both Churchmen and 
Nonconformists, and including Wilberforce, Lord Teignmouth, 
Zachary Macaulay, Henry Thornton, <fcc. Mr. Macaulay lived in 
the house. No. 5, now a fishmonger's shop, near the Plough Inn, at 
Clapham, and Lord Macaulay, as a boy, used to go regularly to 
the old church on Clapham Common, He indulged his early 
literary fancies by constructing out of the hillocks of the latter an 
imaginary range of Alps and an ideal Mount Sinai. Of the church, 
he wrote many years after, "I love the chai'ch for the sake of the 
old times. I love even that absurd painted window, with the 
dove, the lamb, the urn, the two cornucopias, and the profusion of 
sunflowers, passion-flowers, and peonies;" but the High Church 
sermon he last listened to there was very different from those he 
heard as a boy. Tom Hood was at school, at Clapham, and thus 
described it : — 

**Ay, that's the very house I I know 

Its ugly wtndows, ten a row, 
Its ohimneys in the rear; 

And there's the iron rod so high. 

That drew the thunder from the sky. 
And spoiled our table beer." 

Cllaj}ton (see Hackney), possessing a small common of 9^ acres, may be 
reached by omnibus (see p. 246) or by railway from Liverpool Street. 

Olaremont (see Esher), 

Oolney Hatch, about 7 miles from London, may be reached by South- 
gate Station on the Great Northern line. There is a large lunatic 
asylum here. 

Copenhagen Fields, beyond HoUoway, is the site of the Great Cattle 
Market, removed from Smithfield (see p. 156). 

CoiiUdon Common, near Croydon, purchased by the Corporation of 
London, was opened May, 1883, as recreation ground for the people. 

Croydon (perhaps Croix, cross, but inore probably Crate, chalk 
town) a very ancient populous town in. Surrey, famous for its old 
Tcdace (the former residence of the Archbishops of Canterbury^ — a 
building of which great part still remains; for Whitgifta Hospital, 
founded tmp. Q. Elizaibeth, by Archbishop Whitgift, and for its 
fine parish church nearly destroyed by fire, 1867, but rebuilt. by 
the late Sir G. G. Scott, K. A. Croydon is weU B(efrved by railways 
firom London. 
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The Crystal Palaoe, at Sydenham, situated in extensive and beau- 
tiful grounds, upon a height commanding magnificent views of the 
surrounding country for many miles round, is one of the most pro- 
minent, as it is also of the best and cheapest, places of amusement 
in London. Here, let the weather be what it may, there is ample 
space and comfort and amusement. On fine days nothing can be more 
delightful than a walk round the grounds, where landscape gardening 
is practised to perfection, and where out-door sports and athletic 
exercises are continually being carried on — archery, cricket, football, 
boating, lawn tennis, bicycling, &c., and merry-go-rounds and 
swings for the children — all having ample space and verge enough, 
with room for twice the number if the demand were made. It is, 
indeed, not unusual for this place of entertainment to receive and 
accommodate without difficulty or the slightest accident 60,000 or 
70,000 people in a single day. The trains of the two lines of 
railway, the London and Brighton, from London Bridge and Victoria, 
and the Chatham and Dover, from Holbom and Victoria (on the 
High-level), run almost every quarter of an hour and bring and carry 
away thousands most easily and cheaply — namely, for return tickets, 
la. Qd, and 2a. The price of admission is la. ; on Saturday, 2a. 6c2. (in 
August, September, and October, la. also on Saturdays); children 
under twelve, half-price. Visitors may buy at the railway stations 
a railway ticket to include the price of admission on shilling days 
to the Pal£^ for la. 6(2. third class, 2a. second class, or 2a. 6^. firist 
class. Good and cheap refreshments of all kinds are to be had in 
the Palace ; from a cup of cofiee or a bun, to a dinner of the most 
elaborate kind, public or private. This vast establishment was reared 
and fitted, 1853-54 (at a cost of nearly a million and a half ster- 
ling), by Sir Joseph Paxton, the builder of the Great Exhibition, 
1851, many of the materials of which were used for the Crystal 
Palace, opened 1854. The present edifice comprises a magnificent 
Nave, 1608 feet long, with two Aisles and Transepts; the third 
Transept, at the north end, was destroyed by fire in 1866.* The 
Central Transept is 390 feet long by 120 feet broad, and 175 feet 
high ; the South Transept is 312 feet long by 72 feet broad, and 110 
feet high. The Towers, at either end of the building (from the top 
of which is a wonderfully fine prospect well worth the slight fatigue 
of the ascent), are 282 feet high. 1^ is impossible to furnish in a few 
lines an adequate account of the Crystal Palace; it must suffice 
that its leading features are indicated. The building is entered from 
the London, Chatham, and Dover High-level Station, by the principal 
doorway in the Centml Transept, or from the London and Brighton 
Station, through a long arcade adjoining the grounds. If we arrive 
by the latter, we shall enter the Palace by the South Tratu^, near 
to its largest Ee&eshment Booms, and the Crystal Fountain. Close 
by is the Pomjpeian Court, representing a Boman house of the time of 
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TittiB. ' Passing down the Nave, we shall cotne to the Central 
Transit, where (upon our left) we shall find the Handd Orchestra, to 
hold 4000 persons. The Organ, by Gray and Davison, was entirely 
reconstructed in 1882, and is a wonderfully grand and powerful in- 
strument. Fronting this Orchestra is the Stage, for theatrical 
performances, and near by, on the south of it, an endLosed Concert 
HaU, to hold 4000 persons. There is an Operorhouee, also, to hold 
4000 persons. Beyond the Oentral Transept, on either side of the 
Nave, are numerous Courts, exhibiting ilie styles of architecture 
and decoration of various nations. I'he Eg^fptian Court contains 
a model of the Temple of the Ptolemies, B.a 300, with an Avenue 
of Lions in front of it; the Pillared Hall of Kamak, with 
Tomb ; also the Bock of Beni Hassan. The Greek Court exhibits a 
model of the Acropolis, copies of the Yenus of Milo, the Laocoon, 
the Discobulus, &c. In the Gallery beyond are casts of the Elgin 
Marbles. The Bcma/n Court contains models of the Pantheon, the 
Colosseum, and the Forum ; copies of the Apollo Belvedere, Yenuses, 
and busts of Boman Emperors. The Alhamibra Court suffered in the fire 
of 1866, but is now restored. It is a copy of part of the Moorish 
Palace at Granada, containing Court of the Lions, HaU of Justice, and 
HaU of the Ahencerrages, with other apartments. On the East side of the 
North Transept are the Byzantine and Romanesque Court, with various 
art specimens from the sixth to the thirteenth century; Medicsvai 
Courts, with examples of the Gothic period, twelfth to sixteenth cen- 
tury, showing the styles of German, English, and French GU)thic of 
different periods. Adjoining are the Benaissance Court, the Elizdbethan 
Vestibule, and the Italian Court, which possesses copies of the Baphael 
Frescoes in the Yatican and a number of works by Michael Angelo. 
The Industrial Courts, containing articles for sale, lie on either side 
of the South Nave. At the North end of the Terrace are the Monkey- 
house and Aviaries, and immediately adjoining is the Aquarium 
(admission 6d.), with numerous tanks and specimens of fresh and salt- 
water fish. In a new and handsome structure specially erected for it, 
near the Bosary in the Palace grounds, is exhibited one of the most 
marvellous examples of ocular illusion ever presented, viz., the 
PanoraTna of Tel-eUKMr, No visitor should omit seeing this very 
extraordinary and highly artistic production of M. PMlippoteaux. 
Besides all these items, which we have briefly mentioned, there are 
at the Crystal Palace a thousand and one subjects of interest, and 
exhibitions, continually being changed, which provide ample amuse- 
ment for the most active and persistent sight-seer ; for people of all 
ages, tastes, and predilections. 

Dagenham (anciently Deccanham), in Essex, is a village near Bain- 
ham on the Great Eastern line. 

Dalslon adjoins Kingsland Boad, Hackney, and is accessible by 
tram and omnibus. ShaddeweU is on the north side of Dalston. The 
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German SospUal, for tlie reception of poor sick Germans and others, 
dates from 1845. The income is nearly £10,000 per annum. 

Dulwieh is a populous suburb, of some reputation for beauty, 
about five miles from London, and to be best reached by the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Eailway, from Victoria or Ludgate Hill Stations. 
The place is chiefly remarkable for its Gallery of Pictures and for 
its two important schools, of which AUeyne School now takes the lower 
place ; the upper is known as Duknch College, The Oollege of God^e 
Gift^ at Dulmch, was founded (1619) by Edward AUeyn, a successful 
actor and theatre manager, in the reign of James L, and the endow- 
ments are worth £18,360 per annum. Twenty-four old people are 
supported in the Almshouses, and 1 6 as put-pensioners. Dultmck CoUege 
has 600 boys, paying £21 per annum ; and AUeyvCs School, 400 boys, 
paying £7 per annum. The charitable benefits of Alleyn's School are 
restricted to the parishes of St. Saviour (Southwark), St. Luke, 
St. Botoiph, Bishopsgate-Without, and St. Giles's, Camberwell. 
Admission is to be obtained for pupils by written application to 
the Master of the School or of the College. Dulvoich Gallery of 
PietureSy open daily, except Sundays, from ten to four, or five in 
summer, was founded by Sir Francis Bourgeois, B.A. (1807), 
who obtained these masterpieces from M. Desenfans, a collector for 
Stanislaus Augustus, King of Poland. The King died before coming 
into possession of the pictures, and Desenfans, at his death, 
bequeathed them to his friend, who in turn, left them to this 
College, together with £10,000 for a building to keep them in, and 
£2000 for a custodian. The Collection contains the finest examples 
of the Dutch School of Painting, and a few masterpieces of 
the French, Spanish, and Italian Schools. In no other Grallery is 
Ciiyp (the Dutch Claude) to be seen to such advantage. Bembrandt 
is here represented by two of his finest works; Teniers, father and 
son, are also seen at their best. Wouvermans' twelve pictures are 
fine examples; and there are excellent works by Ostade, Botti, 
Neiss, Van dw Neer, Yan Dyck, Van de Velde, Berchem, Hobbema, 
and others. Poussin's masterpieces favourably represent the French 
School. The Murillos are numerous, iand fine; and the Velasquez 
much admired. The Italian pictures are by Titian, and by the later 
School of A. Caracci. There are a few works of the English 
School : — Gainsborough's picture of Mrs. Sheridan and Mrs. Tickell 
being the most worthy of note. In the private apartments of the 
College are some highly interesting portraits, chiefly of actors and 
poets, viz., Edward AUeyn, the founder; Bichard Burbage; 
Cartwright; Michael Drayton; Lovebtee Mmself and Lovelace's 
•Althea,'&c. ; : /,!. . 

Ealing is an ancient suburb of London, near' the road to 
Uxbridge, and about six miles by railway fixMn Paddington. 

Edgware, Middlesex, a populous village, is chiefly noted for its 
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viCTnity to Canons, the once famous seat of tlie Dnke of Ohanctos, 
where Handel discoursed new music, and of whom Pope wrote : 

"His building is a town, ' 
His pond aa ocean, bit paxteno> a d^mu** 

Handel composed his " Harmonious Blacksmith," after hearing the 
Tillage arfifioers here strike music from their anvil. 

Edmonkm is about teix milids by railway from Liverpool Street 
The * Bell at Edmonton,' rendered memorable as the rendezvous of 
John Gilpin upon his wedding-day, still exists, and flourishes upon 
its poetical fame. People from Cockneydom, and travellers from 
remote countries even, still repair unto the ' Bell at Edmonton,' 
where Mrs. Gilpin awaited her spouse so long, and where John 
" threw the wash about," but could not join his wife, although he 
felt that— 

<'A11 the world would stare, 
If my wif» should dine at Edmonton, 
And I shotdd dine at Ware." 

The ' Merry Devil at Edmonton ' was the name of an old drama 
played at the Globe at Bankside, and founded upon the story of oile 
Peter Fabell, whose sleight-of-hand was so great that he "could 
deceive him who is deoeyt itself." Ware, which is "ten miles off,'' 
is famous for its Oreai Bed, 12 feet square. Ware is upon the 
Great Eastern Bailway, twenty-two miles from Liverpool Street. 

Elstree is a village in Hertfordshire on the road to St. Albans. 

Miham (eald, old,— Aam, dwelling), a parish in Kent, about eight 
miles from London in the hundred of Bkckheatb, noted for its 
ancient Boyal Palace, of which only walls and the fine roof remain — 
once the birthplace of princes and the home of Parliaments. 

Enfield, twelve miles from London by the Liverpool Street Bailway, 
or nine from King's dross, was once the site of a Iloyal Palace. 

Epping is an old market town, sev^iteen nules from London by 
the Fenchurch Street or Liverpool Street lines of railway. Epping 
Forest Tof 6600 acres, now preserved ftom being built over by Act 
of Parliament), and recently secured by the Corporation of London 
for the people, was a Eoyal chase, extending almost to London, 
and, upon the south-east, adjoining Hainault Forest. Tom Hood's 
pKoem of the 'Epping Hunt' indicates the kind of sport which 
Cockneydom not long since enjoyed here. 

Epsom (originally Ebb's Ham\ an ancient town in Surrey, eighteen 
miles by the London and Brignton, and London and Sou&«Westem 
Railways. The Derby and Oaks Baces are run on Epsom Downs 
annually, on or about the last week in May. The virtues of Epsom 
Salts (sulphate of magnesia), obtained by the evaporation of a mineral 
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spring heire, made this little town famous about the date of the 
Bestoration of Charles II., but after the discovery of their chemical 
composition, and a more simple, inexpensive method of obtaining the 
salt, the fame of Epsom as a resort for Londoners began to wane, and 
Gleorge m/s preference for Tunbridge Wells soon turned the tide of 
fashion entirely towards the latter place. 

ErUh is a pretty, old-fashioned village on the Thames, below 
Barking, and about fifteen miles by rauway from Charing Cross. 
Upon the rising ground to the back of Erith have been built of late 
years a great number of villa residences. 

Esher is about fourteen miles by railway from Waterloo Bailway 
Station. The Sandoum Park Baces take place in the vicinity. Her 
Majesty's house (Claremont, named atter Lord Clare (minister of 
George I.) one of its owners), once the property of Lord Clive, was 
purchased in 1816 for the Princess Charlotte, and in it she died. 
King Louis Philippe occupied it in exile after 1848. It is now the 
residence of the Duchess of Albany. 

Eton, famous for its College, is but half a mile from Windsor, 
with which it is connected by a bridge over the Thames. The 
College, Chapel, and playing fields are well worth seeing. Tickets 
of admission to the handsome Qothio Chapel are to be had of Mr. 
Burgess, High Street, Eton. Mon College was established in 1441, 
and consists of a Provost, a Head-Master, 7 Fellows ; 70 scholars, 
called King*s Scholars (on foundation and who live in the Col- 
lege, and wear black gowns) ; 3 Chaplains, 10 Lay Clerks, 12 Cho- 
risters, and several Assistant-Masters. Its Endowments amount 
to £20,569 per annum. The 70 King's Scholars are admitted, 
between eight and fifteen years of age, after a competitive examina- 
tion, and pay £25 per annum, inclusive, for washing and attendance. 
The other 700 scholars, called Oppidans, are admitted, from seven 
to fourteen years of age, into the Upper School, upon application 
to the College Tutor. The Oppidans are charged £150 to £210 per 
annum ; they reside at the house of one of the Masters, or in one 
of the authorized Dames' houses. The King's Scholars are ex- 
clusively eligible to Scholarships at King's College, Cambridge, but 
there are sixteen other Scholarships, worth about £800 per annum. 
Eton College has forty benefices in its gift, worth from £100 to 
£1200 each. 

Finchley (see Hendan), 

Finery Park^ between Stoke Newington and Homsey, and con- 
nected with London by the Great Northern Railway from Eong's 
Cross, contains 115 acres, tastefully laid out, and is intersected by the 
New Biver. It was opened in 1869. 

Fkdham is a pretty village, about four miles from London, on 
the banks of uie Thames, which is here crossed by a bridge 
connecting it with Putney, on the opposite bank. The Old Palace 
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at Fnlbam has been the summer residence of the Bishops of London 
for three centuries. Hurlingham House^ Fulham, is noted for the 
Hurlingham Clvh pigeon-shooting matches. (See Omnibus Boutes, 
p. 249.) 

Oravesend (see p. 208) is twenty-four miles by South-Eastem 
Bailway from Charing Cross. The town is picturesquely situated 
on the Thames. The vessels of the Penvnsular and Oriental Company 
line, since October 5, 1881, sail from Gravesend instead of, as hereto- 
fore, from Southampton. Special trains convey passengers from 
London to Tilbury by the London^ Tilbury and Southend Bailway ^ and 
by river steamers place them on board the outgoing steamers, at a 
total charge, for rail and steamer, of 3«. %d, for first-class, and 2«. 6(?. 
for second-class passengers. Bosherville Gardens immediately adjoin the 
town, which is also easily reached by steamboat at low fares. The 
Corporation of London are erecting a Hospital for Contagious Diseases 
near Gravesend. 

Chreenhithe, with villa residences, on the Thames, is about twenty 
miles from Charing Cross by railway. Gray^s Thurrock lies opposite 
Greenhithe, and J^orthfieet beyond, upon the Kentish shore. 

Haekney (with downs of 50 acres) is reached by omnibus (see p. 
247) and by railway from Fenchuroh Street and Broad Street. As a 
parish it includes Upper and Lower Clapton. Hackney (anciently 
Hdkeney (Danish) or Hacon^s Eye) is said to have been the first suburb 
provided with carriages for casual passengers, and consequently its 
name was given to Hackney coaches. Homerton is also in the parish 
of Hackney. At Homerton is an old-established Dissenters' Academy, 
which now affords unsectarian religious training at a fee of five 
guineas for two years, to young men and women who wish to become 
teachers in Government-aided Schools. 

Haggerstone (formerly Hergolstane) is an outlying hamlet of St. 
Leonard's, Shoreditch. 

Hainault Forest^ Essex, formed jmrt of the Forest of Waltbam. 
The derivation of its name is doubtful, and the only part of it still 
unenclosed is Crabtree Wood near Chigwell. Fairlop Fair, which 
used to be held annually on the first Friday in July round the Fairlop 
in Hainault Forest, has for years been discontinued. 

Hammersmith, beyond Kensington, is connected by a Suspension 
Bridge over the Thames, with Castelnau (named after an ancient 
French town), a favourite suburb overlooking the river. Brook Oreen 
and Starch Oreen are now parts of Hammersmith, and the " Mall " 
has many literary and historic associations. 

Hampton Court Palace is easily reached by the South-Westem 
Bailway, from Waterloo Station, in less than an hour, at ffitres of 28., 
la. 6(2., and Is. 3d. Betum Tickets, available for four days, cost 
2s, 9d., 28., and Is. lOd. Admission to the Palace and Gardens is to be 
had daily, excepting Friday, from ten to six in summer, and to four 
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in winter ; Stimdayfi,£rpDGk twQ to six, or in ^vint^r to four, Hai^pton 
Oonrt Palaoe was hjnLii by Cardini^ WoLsejrAncl was given by Mm to 
King Henry Yin» Bdward VLw^s bom here, 1637. Oliver Cromwell 
took possession of it after the death of Charles I., who, as well as his 
father and his two sons, Charles and James, resided here. William 
III., Queen Anne, George I. and II., continued to use it as a royal 
residence, but since their time it has been tenanted only by pensioners 
of the Crown. After passing through the Iktrance Courts wo come 
into the Olodc Courts so named from an Astronomical Clock placed 
over the gateway. Here also are the Arms of Cardinal Wolsey, 
with his motto, ''DonttmM miki adjutar" (Crod is my helper), and on 
the small towers, busts in t&rra-cotta of Boman Emperors, presented by 
Leo X. to the Cardinal. Through a fine Colonnade, built by Sir 
Christopher Wren, in the Ionic style of architecture, we are admitted 
to the King's Grand Staireas^, decorated by Yerrio in the richest 
manner, and thence into the Guard Chamber ^ exhibiting portraits of 
famous naval and military men. The visitor will subsequently 
proceed through other apartments whicdi contain over one thousand 
paintings, a list of which he may buy in the Palace. The Cheat 
Hall, in the Gothic style, is 106 feet long, 40 feet wide, and 60 feet 
high, and is considered a remarkably handsome structure. It was 
used as a theatre during the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. ; and 
it has been said that some of Shakespeare's plays were originalb* 
performed in it; it is on record that, in 1718, George I. commanded 
several performances, and that, among others, Shakespeare's Henry 
VIILy with the Fall of Wolsey, was performed here in Wolsey's own 
building. The Gardenia are haaidsomely laid out. The Maze in the 
Wilderness, north of the Palaoe, ^ould be seen; admittance Id. 
To thread the Maze, keep (except the first turning) always to the left, 
and in returning keep to the right until you reach the first turning 
passed on entering. 

HanweJl is a village of little note, except in connection with a large 
Institution, which has been of late years established here, for the 
treatment of lunatics. It is about seven miles by the Great Western 
Bsdlway firom Paddington. 

Harrouhon-the-HiU is m ancient town, nearly twelve miles from 
London^ by the London and North-Westem Bailway. It is chiefly 
noted for its great public school, wherein Byron, Sir B. Peel, Pal- 
merston, and many o&er eminent men w^e educated. Harrow School 
was founded in 1571. Its endowments amount to about £1500 per 
annum. It instructs about 500 youths from 12 to 20 years of age, 
of whom about 30 ate foundationers (admitted by the Governors, 
from residents in the parish), payine 17 guineas per annum ; 10 are 
house boarders (mA on faandation}i payix^ £4t Bs.; and the re- 
mainder, boarders in Masteir's house, at rates vaiying from £109 to 
£176 per annum, including schooling and entrance fees, &c. A 
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separate daynschool, at £5 per annum, is provided for the. sons of 
Harrow tradesmen, &o. The Head-Master practioally enjoys ^itire 
control of and grants admission to this school, which awards 
numerous scholarships, exhibitions, and medals, to its most successful 
pupils. 

At Westboume Green, Harrow £oad, is the Lock Hog^nkd and 
Asylum^ connected with the Institution and Chapel, founded in 1747, 
in Grosvenor Place, by the Eev. Thomas Scott, the Biblical commen- 
tator. The name has been traced to different sources; the most 
probable being a Spital for Leprous persons, called the Lok, or Loke, 
in Southwark. Lok is Saxon for shut up or separated. Patients 
need no letter of recommendation. The income of the Lock Asylum is 
about £2500, of the Female Hospital, £6000 per annum. Jn the latter 
were receiv^ more than 500 patients, in the former 78, last year. 

Hatcham is a new suburb, near New Cross, on the South-Eastem 
Bail way. 

Hayes (Middlesex), a village twelve miles from London on the road 
to Uxbridge and 11 miles by railway from Paddington ; should not 
be mistaken for Hayes (Kent), 17 miles from Cbaring Cross by the 
S. E. Eailway. The latter is chiefly famous in connection with the 
history of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, who lived here for many 
years, returned here after his famous last appearance in the House of 
Lords, and a few weeks later died here in his 70th year, 1799. 

Hendon, about seven miles from London, by rail from St. Pancras, 
adjoins Finchley. Hogarth's 'March to Finchley' exhibits the 
Guards leaving London to suppress the EebelUon in Scotland, 
1745. The Welsh Harp at Hendon is a highly popular resort for 
holiday makers. 

Henley-on-Thames, thirty-six miles from London, by Great Western 
Bailway, is noted for its Begatta, held annually about the last week 
in June. 

Heme Hill, a suburb four miles from Victoria Station, Pimlico, or 
Ludgate Hill, by the London, Chatham, and Dover Bailway. 

Homerton (see Hackney, p. 221). 

Hounslow is a town about thirteen miles by rail from Waterloo 
Terminus. Hounslow Heath was the site of an encampment by the 
forces of James II. after Sedgemoor ; and was once notorious for its 
numerous highwaymen and for its range of gibbets, which were at 
length removed, but of deference to the sensibDities of the fioyal 
Family, whose road to Windsor lay this way. 

Islemorth, pronounced I'-zle-worth, twelve miles by rail from 
Waterloo Terminus, is noted for its fruit and market gaxdens, and for 
its villa residences. 

E0W, a village five miles from Hyde Park Comer, is aoosssible 
from London by rail, river, or omnibus. Kew Palaee^ a royal residence, 
has not been tenanted of late years. The Duchess of Cambridge 
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has for many years past resided on Kew Green. Kew Oardens are 
Crown property, and cover 240 acres, beautifully and scientifically 
cultivated under the able botanists, the late Sir William Hooker 
and his son. Sir Joseph Hooker ; the directorhip is now in the hands 
of Mr. W. T. Thiselton-Dyer, F.R.S. The Gardens (open to the 
public, graiisy every day ^except Christmas Day) from 12 till dark, 
and on Sundays fh)m 1 till sunset) provide botanical specimens for 
scientific study. In the Hot-houses is the most perfect collection 
in the world of all manner of orchids, ferns, cactuses, and other 
tropical plants and trees. The palm-trees grow to the roof of 
the Palm House, 64 feet high, as in a tropical forest, the banana 
and the cocoa-nut, the cofiee plant, the cotton, ginger, nutmeg, and 
clove, all flourish here, and even the dreaded Upas Tree of Java. 
Out of doors are cultivated the hardier shrubs, and the intermediate 
climates are provided in the Winter Garden for plants and trees 
requiring certain temperatures. Overlooking the ornamental lake is 
one of ftie highly interesting Museums of Economic Botany. No 
wonder that visitors come in great numbers to these magnificent 
grounds, or that having come they frequently renew their visits. 
The order in which visitors should view the Gardens and various 
Plant-houses has been officially set forth as follows : — 

Entering by the principal gates on Kew Green, visit first the House 
No. 1 to the right; cross to Museum No. III.; then by the 'Temple 
of the Sun,' to the group of Houses 2, 3, 4, and 5 ; thence the Bockery 
and House No. 6 ; Museum No. II., and through the Herbaceous 
Ground, past the Cumberland Gate entrance (opposite to Kew Gardens 
Station), to Museum No. I., overlooking the Ornamental Water ; thence 
the Water-Lily House and Palm Stove. From the Palm Stove 
follow the Pagoda Vista into the Pleasure Grounds (separated from 
the Botanic Gardens by a wire fence). To the left observe the 
flagstaff erected in 1861, a single spar of the Douglas fir of 
British Columbia, 159 feet in length. Halfway along the Vista 
on the right, is the Temperate House or Winter Garden. Facing 
the Winter Garden is the North Gallery, a unique collection 
of plant portraits painted from nature by Miss U. North. Continuing 
along the Vista to the Pagoda, turning to the left, the Lion Gate 
may be reached, in the Bichmond Bead; turning to the right, the 
patii may be followed to the Isleworth Gate by the Thames, 
opposite Syon House, or making a circuit of the entire Grounds 
to the Brentford Gate and round again into the Botanic Gardens. 

KingsUmd is partly in Hackney, partly in Islington parish, and lies 
between Hoxton and Clapton. It is on the road from London to 
Stamford Hill, and may be reached by omnibus. 

Kingston-on-Thames, twelve miles from London hj South-Westem 
Bail way from Waterloo, derived its name from the King's Stone upon 
which the Seven Saxon Kings, from Edward the Elder to EUielred 
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(a.d. 900-971) were crowned, and which is still to be seen in the 
Market-place of this town. The ancient Ohapel of St. Mary 
Magdalene, saved from demolition, was repaired in 1885, and is used 
by the Grammar School, to which it is opposite. The parish church 
in the market place has many interesting monuments. 

Knockholi Beeches^ noted for their fine size and for their situation 
upon a lofty eminence 770 feefc above sea-level, are a favourite resort 
of holiday makers, by way of Dunton Green, — a railway station 
20 miles from London on the Sevenoaks line from Oharin^i^ Gross, 
2k miles from Knockbolt, and 3 miles from Ohevening Park (Earl 
Stanhope). 

Leyton and Leytotistone, in Essex, are small places on the Great 
Eastern line. John Stiype, the antiquarian and historian, was 
minister of Leyton from 1669 till his death at Hackney in 1737, at 
the age of 94. 

LewUhamy six miles by rail from Charing Cross, adjoins Greenwich, 
and consists of a long street chiefly of private residences. Ladywell 
and Lee are the next railway stations. 

LiUie Bridge, near West Brompton, reached by omnibus from Charing 
Cross or by the Underground Bail way to West Brompton^ is noted for 
its Athletic Sports. 

Mertan, an ancient village in Surrey upon the London and Brighton 
line, famous as the site whereon the Statutes of Merton were 
framed 1236, — in old Merton Abbey, — long since demolished, except 
some of the outer walls. It was in the same Parliament that the 
barons, upon being invited by the prelates to incorporate the Canon 
Law into the Statutes, made the memorable reply — ** Nolumus leges 
Anglics mutari " — ** We are unwilling to change the laws of England. ' 
Merton College, Oxford, was named from this abbey. Lord Nelson 
resided at Merton Place. 

MUdmay Park is a new suburb of private dwellings, leading to 
Stoke Newington Green from the western end of Ball's Pond. It 
derives its name from Sir Henry Mildmay, who owned it in Charl^ I.'s 
reign. The name of King Henry's Walk, given to a path from Ball's 
Pond, is connected with a tradition that Henry Yin. had a private 
retreat here. This is the site of numerous Protestant Charities. 

MitcJuxm, noted for its flower- farms wherein roses, lavender, and 
sweet herbs are largely grown for distillers and wholesale druggist^ 
is a viUage in Surrey upon the London and Brighton Bailway 
The river Wandle is nere seen to more advantage than nearer tiie 
Thames. 

Mortlake, a riverside villi^e on the South- Western line of Eailway , 
not far from Hammersmith. The Oxford and Cambridge Boat-4'ace 
takes place annually on the Thames, from Putney to Mortlake, on 
the second Saturday before Easter Sunday. The distance, 4^ miles, 
is rowed in about twenty mimi^tes. 
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Muswell Hill derived its name from the Mosel, a small stream, and 
from a famous Well here which belonged to the Knights of St. John 
of Jerusal em. Muswell Hill Eailway Station is six miles from Ludgate 
Hill (see Alexandra ParJc), 

Norwood^ a suburb on the London and Brighton Eailway line, was 
a few years since but a small village, chiefly known to the world 
in connexion with a certain prophetess and fortune-teller styled the 
Norwood Gipsy. Norwood is now divided into sections known as 
Upper and Lower Norwood, each of which is a flourishing town ; and 
Gipsy Hilly another division, preserves the memory of the Norwood 
Gipsy. There is a large Cemetery at Norwood, well laid out and kept, 
in which lie buried many persons of literary and artistic reputation, 
including Sir William Napier, Douglas Jerrold, Sir T. N. Talfourd, 
Laman Blanchard, &o. 

Near Peckham Bye (i.e., a rivulet) which lies beyond Gamberwell, 
on the Surrey side of the Thames, is Nunhead Cemetery, fifty acres in 
extent, consecrated in 1840. 

PlaistoWy in Essex, chiefly noted for its marshes upon the banks of 
the Thames which are used for cattle feeding and market gardens. 

Plumstead and Common (110 acres) lie below Woolwich. 

Purfleet is a village on the Thames, below Erith. 

Putney (see Mortldke) is noteworthy as the birthplace of Cardinal 
Wolsey's protege and successor, Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex ; the 
son of a blacksmith '*who occupied an ancient cottage called the 
Smith's Shop, lying west of the Mghway leading from Putney to the 
Upper Gate." The new bridge, opened in June 1886 by the Prince 
of Wales, displaces one of some antiquity and interest. 

Bichmond, originally West Sheen, was renamed after himself 
by Henry VII., who, as Earl of Eichmond (Yorkshire), had won the 
Crown from Eichard III. It is a populous town of considerable beauty 
on the right bank of the Thames, about 8 miles from London^ and 
may be reached by railway (South- Western), by omnibus, or (in the 
summer) by steamboat. Nothing remains of the old Eoyal Palace 
of Sheen — the scene of so many historical incidents, and particularly 
of Queen Elizabeth's death, dramatically described by Hume — 
but the gateway of the Wardrobe Court, now known as Old Palace 
Yard, on the Green. Here it is said took place the interview 
between Queen Elizabeth and Lady Nottingham, then on her death- 
bed (see p. 83). The view from the terrace on the top of E^ohniond 
Hill is scarcely to be excelled in England. Well may we say with 
Thomson (who lived for some time in Kew Foot Lane) : 

" O vale of bliss I O softly swelling hills, 
Heavens! what a goodly prospect spreads around 
Of hills and dales and woods and lawns and spires 
And glittering towns and gilded streams." 

The ' Lass of Eichmond Hill,' celebrated in the pretty son^ of the 
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last century, is not without nforthy successors at the present day. 
Bichmond Park^ which may be entered by a gateway from Bichmond 
Hill, is a royal demesne in which stands Pembroke Lodge, for some 
years the residence of the late Earl Hussell ; White Lodges heretofore 
occupied by the Prince of Wales; the Thatched Lodge^ and Sheen 
Lodge (Sir Kichard Owen). In Bichmond Church are several interest- 
ing memorials* The Star and jOarter ^ptel, on Bichmond Hill, is a 
fashionable resort of some celebrity, commanding a beautiful prospect. 
The grounds of Buccleuch House have been lately saved, and will 
be used as a recreation park. Th^re were "Wells" here in the 
18th century of some fashion, and a theatre which has had several 
£ftmous actors. 

Boehampton, beyond Putney, by rail from Waterloo Station. 

Bomfordy Essex, about twelve miles from London, is an ancient and 
important place which, with the parishes of Homchurch and Haver- 
ing, form a district called the liberty of Havering-atte-Bower. 

St, Albam, twenty miles from London, by the London and North- 
western, Midland, or Great Northern Bailways, or by coach from 
Hatchett's, Piccadilly, in summer; The Abbey of St. A&ans has been 
renovated, and was raised to the dignity of a bishopric in 1877. 

Sandoum Park (see EsherX 

Shejpperton, a village on the banks of the Thames, west of Sunbury. 

Sion House, near Twickenham, the seat of the Duke of Northumber- 
land, derived its name from a monastery founded here in 1415 by 
HenryJ Y. for 60 sisters and 26 priests, dedicated to St. Saviour and 
St. Bridget of Sion,— a branch of the order of St. Augustine, — ^wMch, 
with the monastery at Sheen, are referred to in Shakespeare, 
Henry V. : — 

"IhayebnUt 
Two Chantries, where the sad and solemn priests 
Sing still for J^ichard's soul." 

The "Daughters of Syon" were disestablished by Henry VIII. 
Edward VI. granted the lands to the Protector Somerset who built 
this palace, which afterwards was granted to the Duke of Northum- 
berland. From Sion House, Lady Jane Grey proceeded to the Tower, 
to make claim to the Crown upon the death of Edward VI. From 
hence the children of Charles L, then nnder the care of the Earl of 
Northumberland, were taken to St. James's Palace to see their father 
the night before his execution. When Northumberland House in the 
Strand was demolished for the sake of street improvements in 1874, 
the lion, which had been Ibo conspicuous an ornament of that edifice, 
was removed hither, and placed at the top of the mansion " with his 
head towards London." , While in the Strand, the Northumberland 
lion was a subject of frequent joke. If his tail were pointed west it 
was to show bis contempt for the Court. A wag once vowed that 
the lion had was^ged its tail : and a credulous crowd soon assembled 
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to witness the phenomenon. Hours afterwards a few curious inquirers 
congregated to make sure if the lion wagged his tail or not. 

Snaretbroohf on the Great Eastern line of Sailway, beyond 
Stratford. 

SouthaU, on the Great Western line, next to Hanwell. 

Southgate, a village nine miles by railway from King's Cross. 

Southwark Park, near Botherhithe New Road, contains 62 acres, and 
was opened in 1869. It was laid out by the Metropolitan Board 
of Works at a cost of £100,000. 

Staines^ an ancient and picturesque town on the South-Westem 
Bailway, about nineteen miles from London, is connected with 
Egham by a granite bridge. In the neighbourhood of Egham is 
Bunnimede, — ^the meadow wherein King John signed the Great 
Charter, as certified in the document itself, preserved in the British 
Museum, " per manum nostram in prato quod vocatur Runingmede 
inter Windlesoram (Windsor) et Stanes." The story of the rescue of 
Magna Charta from destruction is worth recording. Sir Robert 
Cotton, collector of the Cottonian MSS. now at the British Museum, 
being one day at his tailor's, observed that the sartor was about to 
cut up a piece of parchment into strips, to make it into measures. 
Sir Robert asked leave to examine the parchment, and was surprised 
to find it the original Magna Charta with all its seals and signatures ; 
and thus rescued the document previously supposed to have been 
lost, which may be regarded as the most precious historical relic in 
our National Collection. Charter Island was the exact site of the 
interview, according to Matthew Paris. The Great Charter is to be 
seen at the British Museum, something the worse for time and fire, 
but with the king's seal still attached to the faded parchment, which 
pledged the Crown that '* to no man will we sell or deny or delay 
right or justice," and enabling all to appeal from arbitrary rule to 
the statute law of the realm, and to have right of trial by their peens 
or equals. The Stone at Staines (probably the origin of the name) 
marks the limit of the Upper and Lower Thames. Trout fishing in 
the Thames begins in April — from that time till the 15th of June all 
other fish if caught by the angler must be restored to the river. 
Trout-fishing ends on the 10th of September. 

It is the proud boast of the fly-fisher : — 

*' Around the Bteel no tortured worm shall twine; 
No hlood of living insect stains my line. 
Let me, less cruel, cast the feather'd hook 
With pliant;rod athwart the pebbled brook." 

Stanmorcy Middlesex, in the neighbourhood of Edgware, Harrow, &c., 
consists of two portions called Little and Great Stanmore. 

Stoke Newington, an ancient village with a common of 6^ 
acres, chiefly consists of one long street on the high road from 
London to Cambridge, extending from Kingsland Eoad to Skmford 
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Mill. General Fleetwood and his wife Bridget, tlie daughter of 
Oliver Cromwell, were buried in Stoke Newington Church. Ahney 
Park Gemetery, Stoke Newington, has a monument to Dr. Isaac Watts, 
who lived at Sir Thomas Abney's, in this neighbourhood for thirty- 
six years, and died there. 

Stoke PogU (see Windsor). 

Stratford (see Bow). 

Streatham, a healthily situated suburb, on the London and 
Brighton line, is noted as the site of Thnde House^ Dr. Johnson's 
agreeable resort, often mentioned in Miss Bumey's diary. Mrs. 
Thrale, afterwards Mrs. Piozzi, was a lady of some literary power, 
and drew round her a circle of notable persons. Streatham is now a 
populous place, chiefly composed of villa residences, and Streatham 
Common is near thereto. The Eectory Church ol Streatham contains 
among other ancient monuments one of an armed knight, erroneously 
alleged to be the e^gj of John o' Gkiunt. A quaintly written 
memorial of Eobert Livesay, 1608, on the north wall testifies :— 

'^Livesaye the name God here them gave; 
And now livea, aye, indeed they have." 

The Magdalen Hospital, formerly in the Blackfriars Boad, has for 
some time been removed to Streatham. This Hospital was founded 
1758, to receive, maintain, and employ after probation, repentant 
public women. Its annual income, derived chiefly from old endow- 
ments, is £5450, and it receives 200 women annually. 

Sunhury, a riverside village, a mile and a half above Hampton 
Court, is a favourite resort of anglers. 

Surhiton is twelve miles from London, on the South- Western 
line of Kailway. 

Sutton (south town), in Surrey, lies about eleven miles from West- 
minster on the road to Epsom. The Oock, at Sutton, has an old 
•reputation as a house of call on the way to Epsom races. 

Sydenham (see Crystal Palace, p. 216). There are four railway 
stations here: Sydenham from London Bridge, Upper Sydenham 
and Sydenham Hill from Victoria and Ludgate Hill, and Lower 
Sydenham, about nine miles from Charing Cross. 

TeddiihgUm (see p. 191). Teddington Lock is the first lock on the 
Thames as you ascend the stream from London. 

Thames Bitten, fourteen miles from Waterloo Railway Terminus. 

TiUmry Fort, nearly opposite Gravesend (see p. 208). The name 
of Tilbury is derived (like that of the famous Palace of the Tuileries 
in Paris) from the tile-works which originally occupied the site. 
Daniel De Foe employed 100 workmen for some years in his Tile and 
Brick works at Tilbury, and it is said there acquired, by means of 
his sailing-boat, which he kept to carry him about the river, 
that intimate acquaintance with sailors and seafaring phrases which 
h^ displayed afterwards in * Robinson Crusoe.' 
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ToUenkcm lies beyond Stoke Newington and Stamford Hill, on the 
old Cambridge road. Tottenham Oroaa — ^the present structure dates 
from 1600 — stands near the oentre of the rimge. The Seven Sisters 
Bead was named from seven elms planted in a circle, with a walnut 
tree in the centre, which used to stand at the end of Page Green, 
but which have been replaced by younger trees. 

Tooting, on the Epsom road, just beyond Balham, is reached by 
London and Brighton Eailway, and by omnibus from Gracechurch 
Street. Upper Tooting is the part nearest Balham and London. 
Tooting, like Tothill and Tottenham, has been derived from 
Teut, the Saxon god, whose name appears in Tuesday. There were 
many altars to him in Saxon England. Tooting Bee {Ba^, Germ«, a 
stream) Common contains 63 acres, and Tooting Oraveney (a grove) 
141 acres. 

Twieker^m adjoins Bichmond. Orleans House at T wickenham, lately 
a Club-house, now occupied by Mr. Cunard, was once the residence 
of the Orleans family. Pope lived and died at Twickenham, and 
was buried in the church. Pope^s Villa has been replaced by a new 
structure. Strawberry HiU^ between Teddington and Twickenham, is 
noted for Horace Walpole's Villa. *' Like all the literary works of 
Horace Walpole, « The Castle of Otranto,' ' The Mysterious Mother/ 
&c., this ornamented edifice was constructed on the same artificial 
principle ; an old paper lodging-house converted by the magician of 
taste into a Gothic castle fidl of scenic effects." 

Uxbridge (16 miles from Paddington station), now a London suburb, 
once the chief market-town in Middlesex, is noted in history for the 
Treaty negotiated here between Charles I. and the Parliamentarians, 
which was, however, never completed. Ounnersbury^ Pitshanger^ and 
Coldhawe are its subordinate manors. 

Walham Green lies between West Brompton and Fulham. 

Waltham, Essex, is famous for its ancient Abbey and for its Cross, 
erected by Edward I. in memory of his wife Eleanor, — " wherever 
her body rested for the night upon its way from Lincolnshire tp 
Westminster Abbey, he erected a cross." The Church of the Abbey 
(used for the parish) still remains a typical example of Norman 
architecture, and was partly restored some years ago. 

Walthamgtowy a few miles from , London by l£e Great Eastern 
Bailway from Liverpool Street. ; 

WaUm^onrThames and Weyhridge lie about 27 miles from London on 
the South- Western line. WaUon-on-the-HiU is in Surrey ; WaUon-on- 
the-Naze in Essex. ^ 

Walt0orth is a suburb on the Surrey side of the Thames, easily 
reached by omnibus, or by London, Chatham, and Dover Bailway. 

Wanstead Park, consisting of 182 acres of common, lying between 
Epping Forest and Wanstead Flats, is an addition to the land first 
purchased for public use in the Forest by the Corporation of London. 
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As to the name of Wanstead, &c., we may say with Carlyle, " Our own 
Wedrifesday, is it not still Odin's day ? Wednesbury, Wansborough, 
Wanstead, Wandsworth, these are still leaves from that root." 

Wcmdstjoorthy an ancient suburb, originally Wandlesworth, from the 
stream Wandle, which flows through it, lies west of Battersea, and is 
reached by train from Waterloo. Wandsworth Common Bailway Station 
is on the London and Brighton line from Victoria or London 
Bridge. Wandsvoorih Bead Station is upon the London, Chatham, 
and Dover line, from Victoria or Ludgate Hill. The Surrey County 
Prison^ the Westminster Emanuel School^ and St, James's Industrial 
School are situated on Wandsworth Common, Old Wandsworth was 
noted as the resort of Dutch refugees, who established here a factory 
for brass culinary utensils; also of Huguenots, who set up hat 
factories and built a church, — which was eventually transferred to 
Nonconformists. The Huguenot cemetery, called " Mount Nod," on 
the East Hill, contains many refagee names of note. 

Wimbledon is chiefly noted for its Common, upon which the contests 
for the Prizes of the Eifle Volunteer Gatherings take place every 
summer. It is distant about seven miles by train from Waterloo, 
Victoria, London Bridge, and Ludgate HiU. The great English 
statesman, William Pitt, died Jan. 23, 1806, in a house which he had 
for some time inhabited in a solitary spot on Wimbledon Common. 
On the morning of that day a visitor proceeded to the house to inquire 
after the health of its master ; knocked, but upon obtaining no answer, 
opened the door and went forward from room to room till he came to 
the statesman's bed-chamber, where, to his unspeakable surprise, on a 
bed, unattended, lay the dead body of the great Minister whose name 
had long been the rallying point in European councils, and the 
symbol of British supremacy. 

Windsor, a large and ancient town, with a population of about 
12,000, may be reached in about an hour either from the Paddington 
Terminus of the Great Western, or from Waterloo Station of 
the South-Westem Eailway. Passengers by the former line change 
carriages at Slough, pnless the train be marked " through." From 
Slough visitors may, if they please, visit the scene of 'Gray's 
Elegy,' Stoke Pogis, 2 miles off, or the famous Bumham Beeches, now 
unhappily the worse for time and storm, but reckoned the finest in 
the langdom, which are now secured from destruction by the Corpora- 
tion of London ; the locality was dedicated to public use, Oct. 3, 1883. 
Beaconsfield, the residence and place of burial of Edmund Waller 
and Edmund Burke, and the locality which gave Mr. Disraeli his 
title, is within a short difitance. 

Windsor Castle was built by William of Wykeham, for Edward IIL 
(upon the site of a morc^ ancient castle erected by William the 
Conqueror), and enlarged by Henry I. and II. and III. Nearly a 
million of money has been expended here in improvements during 
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and since the reign of George IV. Visitors will find tbe Northern 
Terrace always open; the Eastern Terrade is open during the Queen's 
absence, on Saturdays and Sundays only, from 2 to 6 p.m. The State 
Apartments (not shown while Her Majesty is in residence) are open 
ffrcriis to the public on Mondays, Tueudays, Thursdays, and Fridays, 
from 11 to 4 in summer, or 11 to 3 in winter, by tickets available for 
the day, obtainable at the Lord Chamberlain's office in the Castle. 

St. George^s Chapel (open daily for divine service at 10.30 a.m. 
and 4.30 p.m., on Sundays at 11 a.m. and 5 p.m.) is to be seen any 
day, from 12.30 to 4 p.m. It is considered one of the most beautifol 
examples of Perpendicular Gothic ever produced. The Choir is 
decorated with the banners, &c., of the Knights of the Garter, 
whose stalls are placed therein. The West window, of old 
stained glass, exhibits subjects in connection with the Order of 
the Garter; the East window, dcHigned by Sir G. Scott, is a fine 
Memorial of the Prince Consort. Obiserve the Beredos below it ; the 
monument of Edward IV. on the left of it ; also the Duke of Kent's 
tomb, in the nave ; Henry VL's tomb ; the monument to the Duchess 
of Gloucester; the vault in the Middle of the Choir, wherein Henry 
VIII., Jane Seymour, and Charles I. were buried. In the Royal 
Tomh-hmse, on the east of the Chapel, lie the bodies of George III., 
Gteorge IV., William IV., the Duke of Albany, and other personages. 
In the Braye Chapel is a Memorial, sculptured for the Queen by J. E. 
Boehm, B.A., to Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte (son of Napoleon 
III.), who was slain whilst serving with the British army against the 
Zulus in South Africa, June 1, 1879, aged 28 years. Above the 
Royal. Crypt formerly known as tbe Wolsey Chapel is the Albert 
Chapel, restored by the Queen in memory of her Consort — and it is 
a magnificent and worthy memorial. The Ceiling is composed of 
devices in Venetian Mosaic ; the West-end window is a fine specimen 
of workmanship ; the walls' are decorated with marble mosaic-work 
by Trinqueti. In the centre is a Sarcophagus, with the recumbent 
figure of the Prince Consort in white marble, and a second with that 
of the late Duke of Albany. This Chapel was formerly open from 
12 to 3 every Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, without tickets, 
but is at present closed. 

The State Apartments of Windsor Castle are : — (1) the Kin^s Audience 
Chamber, hung with tapestry and decorated by Verrio, as is also (2) 
the Qu^erCs Presence Chamber; (S) the Ouard Chamber, containing 
memorials of Nelson, Marlborougn, and Wellington ; (4) St. Georges 
SaU, embellished with the armorial bearings of Knights of the 
Garter, since 1350, and portraits of Kings of England, from James I. ; 

(6) the Grand Beception Boom, hung with tapestry representing the 
Story of Jason and Medea ; (6) the Throne Boom, containing numerous 
portraits, also pictures by West, relating to the Order of the Garter; 

(7) the Walerho. Chamber, decorated by carvings, contains portraits 
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of various sovereigns and of Waterloo heroes ; (8) the Grand Vestibule 
exhibits banners and other memorials, also Boehm's Statue of Her 
Majesty ; (9) the Grand Staircase shows Chantrey's Statne of George 
IV.; and (10) the State Ante-room has carvings by Grinling 
Gibbons; (11) the SmaU Vestibule, (12) the Rubens Boom, (13) the 
Zuccarelli Boom contains some landscapes and portraits. The Old 
Ball Boom is embellished entirely by Van Dyok's portraits of the 
period of Charles I. and II. 

The BoydL Stables, on the south of the Castle, are open daily from 
1 to 3 by tickets, to be had of the Clerk of the Mews. 

The Mausoleum, erected by the Queen for Prince Albert, stands in 
the grounds of Frogmore. 

The Long Walk from Windsor leads to Virginia Water. If per- 
chance the visitor to Windsor should find time, after seeing the 
Castle, the Chapel, <&c., to extend his interest further, he would 
derive much pleasure in a drive to Virginia Water — an artificial 
lake guarded by a miniature man-of-war.* A carriage from Windsor 
and back should not be more than 10s. The avenue starting along- 
side of the Long Walk is named Queen Anne's Bide, and leads to 
Ascot and the course for Ascot Races. A Sanatorium for the Insane, 
— incurables and convalescents, — of the Middle Classes, founded by 
the late Mr. HoUoway (proprietor of Holloway's Pills), at a cost of 
a quarter of a million, has been recently 'erected at St. Ann's Hill, 
near Virginia Water, by Mr. Crossland, the architect; and the 
Holloway College for the Higher Education of Women is built by 
the same architect at Mount Lee, an adjoining site. Datchet village 
is but a mile from Windsor through the Home l^ark, where, until 1863, 
stood Heme's Oak, immortalised in Shakespeare's ' Merry Wives of 
Windsor ' : — 

''Heme the Hunter, 
Sometime a keeper rare in Windsor Forest, 
Doth all the winter time at still midnight 
Walk round about an oak." 

Queen Victoria's Oak is now the attraction of Windsor Park, vice 
Heme's, blown down, 1863. 

At Woking, twenty-four miles from London, by the South- 
western Eailway line, is one of the largest of our Cemeteries. 
The Cremation Society, founded 1874, purchas^, 1878, an acre of ground 
at Woking, and erected a Crematory at a cost of £1600. It was esti- 
mated that the total expense of cremation would be about £9 or £10. 
Here also was founded the Boyal Dramatic College, which at one 
time promised to be a flourtishing institution ; but modem experience 

* The visitor from London can reach Virginia Water bj coach firom Hatchett's 
Hotel, Piocaciilly (see p. 115), or by rail from Waterloo Terminus to Virginia Water 
Station, about a mile from the lake. Cabd meet the trains, and the Wheatsbeaf 
Hotel at the lake can well accommodate many large parties simultaneously. 
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seems to show tliat the asylums, which were in former times the 
source of so much honourable pride and satisfaction, are not the best 
means for taking care of old and decayed people. 

Wormwood Scrvhbs, a station near Netting Hill. Upon the Common 
of 194 acres — ^but recently a waste — used to be fought many of the 
fashionable duels which took place at the beginning of this century. 

A new Government Prison in course of erection on Wormwood 
Scrubbs, for the reception of male criminals, has been almost entirely 
built by convicts. When it is complete the occupants of Milbank 
penitentiary will be removed hither, and Milbank will be used 
exclusively for female prisoners in lieu of Tothill-fields Prison, 
recently abolished. 
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THE PRINCIPAL CHURCHES AND CHAPELS, 

Other than those mentioned in the bodj of this hook (for which see Index), are : 

Bavarian (Roman Catholic). — 12 Warwick Street, Regent Street. 

Danish (Lutheran). — King Street, Poplar. 11 Ajf. 

Dutdi (Reformed Calvinist).— 6 Austin Friars. 

French (Protestant). — Monmouth Road, Westboume Grove, Bayswater, 11 and 7 ; 

and 36 Bloomsbury Street, New Oxford Street. 11 and 3.30. 
Do, (Roman Catholic). — ^Little George Street, Portman Square. 
Do, do. Leicester Place, Leicester Square. 

German (Lutheran). — Cleveland Street, Fitzroy Square. 11 and 7. 
Do. (Royal).— Friary Court, St. James's Palace, S.W. 11.30. 
Do, (Evangelical) Church, Fowler Road, Cross Street, Islington. 
Do, (Protestant Reformed), Hooper Square, Leman Street, Whitechapel. 
Do, (Roman Catholic).— 9 Union Street, Whitechapel. 
Greek, — ^Mosoow Road, Bayswater 
Vo. (Russian). — 32 Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square. 
Italian (Roman Catholic). — Clerkenwell Road, near Holbom Cirous. 
Do, (Church of England). — ^Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Nonoegian, — ^Bickley Row, Rotberhithe. 10.80 and 5. 
Sardinian (Roman Catholic).— Sardinia Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 
Spanish (Roman Catholic).— Spanish Place, Manchester Square. 
Swedish (Protestant). — ^Prince's Square, Sbadwell (where Swedenborg was buried, 

1772). 
Sufiss (Protestant).— 26 Endell Street, Bloomsbury. 

WeUh (Calvinist). — Nassau Street, Soho; Fann Street, Aldersgate Street, E.C. 
Do, (Baptist).— North Buildings, Eldon Street, Finsbury, E.C. 
Do, (Wesleyan).— -186 Aldersgate Street, E.C. ; City Road, E.C. 
Do, (Ohuroh of England).— St. Benet, Paul's Wharf, E.C. 

There are seventeen Jews^ Synagogues in London. The Centred Synagogue is at 129 
Great Portland Street The City Synagogue is in Great St. Helen's, St. Mary 
Axe, E.C. East London Synagogue, Rectory Square, E. G^mum, New Broad 
Street, E.C. Spanish and Fortuguese, Bevis Marks, E.C., and 57 Bryanston 
Street, W. The West London Synagogue is at 34 Upper Berkeley Street, 
Edgware Road. Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, W.C. The Western Syna- 
gogue is at St. Alban's Place, Haymarket. The Western WaU Synagogue in 
St. Petersburg Place, Bayswater. The Great Synagogue is at St. James's 
Place, Aldgat^ E.C. ; and the German Jews* Synagogue is at New Brood 
Street, E.O. Service begins at sunset every Friday ; upon other days early 
morning and evening service, varies as to the hour according to the time of 
year. 

NONOONFOBMISTS. 

Baptist.— Rev. 0. H. Spurgeon, Metropolitan Tabernacle, Newington Butts. 11 
and 6.30. 
Westboume Grove ChapeL 11 and 7. 
Bloomsbury Chapel, Bloomsbury. 11 and 7. 
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CongregationaUiU. — ^Rev. Newman Hall, GhriBt Ohiiich, Wefltminster Bridge 

Head. liand6.S0. 
Bev. Dr. Allon, Union Chapel, Islington. 11 and 6.30. 
Whitefleld's, Tottenham Court Boad; and Tabernacle Bow, Finsbury. 11 

and 6.30. 
Bev. Dr. Parker, City Temple, Holbom Yiaduot. 11 and 7. 
Bey. J. G. Rogers, Clapham Common. 11 and 7. 
Bev. P. Hood, Falcon Square, E.C. 11 and 6.30. 
Bev. H. Simon, James Street, Buckingham Gate, Westminster. 11 and 6.30. 

Moravian^ or United Brethren, 32 Fetter Lane. 11 and 6.30. 

Positivists or Comtids,— Newton Hall, Fleur de Lis Court, Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Mr. Frederic Harrison. 

Presbyterians, — Begent Square, Gray's Inn Boad. 11 and 7 ; Colebrooke Bow, 
IsliuKton. 11 and 6.30. 
Dr. D. Fraser, Upper George Street, Bryanstone Square. 11 and 7. 

Scottish Notioncd. — Crown Court, Covent Garden, Bev. D. Macleod. 11 and 6.30. 
Hollo way Boad. 11 and 6.30. 

Society of Friends, or Quakers. — The principal Meeting Houses are at 110 St. 
Martin's Lane, near Charing Cross; and at 12 Bishopsgate Street Without, 
E.C. 

Unitarians, — ^Essex Street, Strand. 
Little Portland Street. 
Bev. P. W. Clayden, Clarence Boad, Kentish Town. 

Wesleyan Methodists. — ^Warwick Gardens, Kensington ; Great Queen Street, Lin- 
coln's Inn Fields. 10.45 and 6.30. 
Brunswick Chapel (New Connexion), 156 Great Dover Street, Southwark. 

Theistic—^ey, C. Voysey, Langham Hall, Langham Place, Begent Street. 

Undefined.— ISieY. Stopford Brooke, Bedford Chapel, New Oxford Street, W.C. 
11 and 7. 

Batumalist. — 11 South Place, Finsbury. 11.15. 

Sandimanians. — Bamsbury Grove, N. 11 and 3. 

The New Jeirusalem or Swedenborg Church has eight Chapels in London, — ^the 
principal being in Argyle Square, King's Cross ; Palace Gardens Terrace, the 
Mall, Kensington; and Camden Boad, Holloway, all open at 11 and 7. 
Sundays. 

The Catholic Apostolic Church, founded 'by Irving, in Gordon Square, was 
designed by Brandon, in a style of Early Gothic. The service is of a ceremonial 
kind, with a full proportion of music, and the robes of the priests, or * Elders,' are 
highly pictorial, and probably unique. Other churches of this sect, are at Duncan 
Street, Islington ; College Street, Chelsea, &c. 

The principal English Bohak Catholio Chubohes are : 

St, George*8 Calhedral, Westminster Bridge Boad. 
Pro-Cathedral^ Newland Terrace, Kensington. 
The Oraiory, Brompton Boad. 
The Jesuits, Farm Street, Berkeley Squara 
SU Mary's Chapel, Moorfields. 
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THE POST OFFICE. 



The History of the Postal Service in England, may be told in a few words. 
Originally, all public and priyate letters were sent by special messengers. About 
the time of the Wars of the Roses (1455-85) common carriers with pack-horses 
began to ply regularly and to carry letters. Ooyemment posts, i.e, relays of horses 
and men, were established two centurien later, but as early as Edward II. horses were 
kept for hire,so thatamesseuger might travel po8t,».e. byrelays, and the words ** Haste, 
post haste" upon the backs of private letters of the 15th and 16th centuries indicate 
that such letter-carrying was not restricted to Government correspondence. In 
1481 (temp. Edward IV.) despatches by relays were conveyed 200 miles in 
three days. The first establitfhment of a Foreign Letter Post took place in the 
reign of James I., and of an Inland Letter Post by Charles L in 1685. Letters 
were then charged 2d. each under 80 miles, 4d. under 140 miles, 6d. for any longer 
distance in England, and 8(2. to any place in Scotland. The time then occupied 
between London and Edinburgh was three days, it is now 15 hourt. Even in 1740 
such letters were only sent tliree times a week, and on one occasion the London 
office sent only a single letter. Cromwell effected important changes in tiie Post 
Office, and Charles II. re-enacted the statute of the (Commonwealth, and in 1663 
settled the revenue of the Post Office, then £21,000, upon his brother James, 
afterwards James II., and his heirs male for ever. In 16^3 a Penny Post was, for 
the conveyance of letters and small parcels in and about London, set up by Robert 
Murray, an upholsterer, who subsequently transferred it to William Dockwra, — the 
latter was eventually pensioned off oy the Crown (which, however, treated his post 
as an infringement or Government rights), and this London District Post existed 
up to 1854 as a separate department of the Post Office. In 1710 a statute of 
Q. Anne established a General Post Office for the three kingdoms and the Colonies, 
under one head, **Her Majesty's Post-Master General.'* In 1720 Biilph Allen 
improved the Chruss Posts, and farmed them from the Government for £6000 a 
year, and for forty-four years he derived a profit there&om of £12,000 to £20,000 a 
year, which he mainly spent in works of charity, and in hospitality to men of 
learning and genius. Allen died in 1764, and the Government realised the profits 
by appointing its own manager at £S00 a-year. In 1799 the annual profits from 
this branch amounted to £200,000. 

Up to 1784 Members of both Houses appear to have exercised from the first 
establishment of the Post, or at least from the time of the Long Parliament, the 
privilege of receiving and sending letters through the post without payment They 
had omy to write their names upon the cover of a letter to frank or free it from all 
postage, and Members would provide parcels of such covers bearing their signature, 
for the use of their friends as they mi^ht require them. In 1763 it was enacted 
that the whole address of each letter should be in the handwriting of the Member, 
but this did not stop the evil, — ^which was only removed by the total abolition of 
both Parliamentary and Official franking upon the establishment of Penny Postage 
in 1840. Up to 1784 the mail-bags had been carried by post-boys on horseback 
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at an average rate, including stoppages, of &om three to four miles an hour. This 
was he of whom Oowper wrote, — 

** He oomes the herald of a noisy world, 
With spatter'd boots, strapp'd waist, and frozen locks ; 
News &om all nations lumb'ring at his back." 

Mr. Palmer, manager of a theatre at Bath, proposed to Mr. Pitt a plan which 
included sending the mail-bags by passenger coaches well guarded, and thereupon 
he obtained the appointment of OoutroUer-General of the Post Office, and the post- 
boy was abolished. In 1792 a Money Order Office was set on foot by some of the 
Post Office clerks, and in 1838 it became a branch of the establishment. In 1829 
the Gteneral Post Office was removed from Lombard Street to St. Martin's-le-Grand. 
In 1830 the mails were first conveyed by railway, viz. between Liverpopl and Man- 
chester. In 1835 they were first conveyed by the overland route to Indifi, In 1838 
the stamp duty on newspapers was reduced from Sid. net to Id. In 1837 
Mr. Rowland Hill brought forward his plan of penny postage, and in 1839 it was 
accepted by the Legislature, and it was put into operation early in 1840. The Post 
Office Savings Banks were established in 1861, and the Telegraphs were taken over 
in 1870 by the Government from the private companies which established them. In 
1870 also post-cards were first used, in 1880 the Postal Order was introduced, in 
1883 the Parcels Post The gross revenue of the Post Office, as last reptorted, was 
£9,413,812, the expenditure £6,352,064, and the net revenue profit to the nation 
£3,061,748. 



POSTAGE AND TELEGRAMS. 

Letters to any part of the United Kingdom, including all outlying British isles, 
are charged, when prepaid, as follows : 

Not more than 1 ounce Id. 

Above 1 oz., but under 2 oz IJ^. 

M 2 „ „ 4 „ 2d. \ 

» 4 »> 11 6 „ 2J(J, ' 

M 6 >» 11 8 ,, Sd, 

» 8 „ „ 10 „ S^d, 

., 10 „ „ 12 „ 4cJ. 

nnd so on at the rate of id. for every additional 2 oz. Letters are not to be larger 
than 18 inches by 9 inches. Letters posted unpaid are charged double postage, and 
if posted with insufficient stamps, the deficiency is charged double. 

Letters to any country in the Postal Union, i.e., nearly every country in Europe, also 
the United States, are charged 2^d. each, under j^ oz. 

Newspapers registered for postal transmission are charged, whether one or more, 
id. for every 2 oz. (prepaid) within the United Kingdom, or double to any country 
in the Postal Union. 

Fogt Cards for the United Kingdom are sold at id. each, or at the rate of 7dLx>r 8(2. 
per doz., according to thickness ; for places within the Foreign Postal Union they 
cost Id. or Hd. each. Reply Post Cards are to be bought at double these rates. 

Books not exceeding 5 lbs. in weight, or the size stated above for largest letters, 
are charged at the rate of 2 oss. for id. They must be packed open at the ends, so 
as to be readily examined. 
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London Districts, 

London and its envizons are divided into Eight Postal Distbiots, each of which 
is treated, in many respects, as a separate Post Town. The following are the names 
of the Districts, wi^ their abbreviations, viz. : 



Eastern Central E.G. 

Eastern E. 

Northern N. 

North Western N.W. 



South Eastern S.E. 

Southwestern. S.W. 

Western W. 

Western Central... W.O. 



Town Deliveries, 

The portion of each District within about three miles of the General Post Office is 
designated the Town Delivery, and the remainder the Suburban Delivery. 

Within the limits of the Eastern Central District there are daily twelve deliveries, 
and within the Town limits of the other Districts eleven deliveries. The first, or 
General Post delivery, including all Inland, Colonial, and Foreign letters arriving 
in sufficient time, commences about 7.20 ▲.!!., and, except on Mondays, or on other 
days when there are large arrivals of letters from abroad, is generally completed, 
throughout London, by 9 o'clock. In the Eastern Central District the second 
delivery begins at about 8.30 A.M., and includes the correspondence received by Night 
Mail from Ireland and by the North Mails arriving at 6.40 and 8.0 a-m. ; and the 
third deliverv in this District, corresponding with file second delivery in other dis- 
tricts, is made at about 10 a.h., and includes the letters collected in London gener- 
ally at 8.45 A.M., and the correspondence by the Scotch Mail arriving about 9 a.h. 
The next nine deliveries are xnade in every District hourly. The last delivery 
begins at about 7.45 p.m. 

Suburban Deliveries, 

There are six despatches daily to most of the Suburban Districts. The first (at 6.30 
A, II.) is to all places within the London District ; and includes the correspondence by 
the Night Mails fix>m the Provinces, and by any Colonial or Foreign Mails arriving 
in sufficient time. This delivery is generally completed in the nearer Suburbs by 
9 A.M., and at the more distant between 9 and 10 a.m. The second despatch (at 
9.30 A.M.) is to the nearer Suburban Districts only. The third despatch (at 11.30 a.m.) 
comprises, with a few exceptions, every part of the London District. Except to 
isolated places, the fourth despatch (at 2.30 p.m.) is to most of the Suburban Dis- 
tricts. The fifth despatch (at 4.30 p.m.) extends to the whole of the Suburbui 
Districts ; and, except in the remoter rural places, the letters are delivered the same 
eveniDg. The sixth despatch is at 7 p.m. Letters for this despatch posted at the 
Town Receiving Houses and Pillar Boxes by 6 P.M., orcUthe Chief Office of the Dis- 
trict to which they are addressed by 7.30 p.m., are delivered the same evening ; except 
at a few distant place8» where the delivery is made early the following morning. 

There is no delivery or collection of letters in London on Sundays. 

Letters for the Evening Mails for the country and abroad should be posted in the 
branch post offices or the pillar boxes within the London district before 5.30 P.H., or 
may be posted at the branch offices with an extra stamp before 6 p.m. ; at the Greneral 
Post Office, St. Martin's-le-Grand, with one extra stamp before 6.45, or with two extra 
stamps till 7.30 p.h. Late Letter Boxes are affixed to all mail trains throughout the 
Kingdom by which Post Office sorters travel ; and letters bearing an extra stamp of 
one halfpenny can be posted in them every day of the week (including Sunday) at 
any station at which the trains stop. 

Letters for most European Mails are despatched morning and evening ; for the 
United States, Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturaay evenings; for India, every Thursday 
morning at Qd. per } oz., on Friday evening at 8d. per | oz. A Late Letter Box for 
the Continent has been provided at the Cannon Street Station of the South Eastern 
Bailwav, in which letters bearing a 6(2. extra stamp can be posted up to Uie moment 
of the departure of the mail train. 
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PogUd Orders from U, up to 12. are issued at the following rates : — 

AmoDnt Cost of Order. 

U Od. id. 

U. 6d. id. 

28. 6d Id. 

59. Od Id. 

7«. 6d Id. 

100. to 20«. 2d. 



The Gommission on inland Money Orders is — 



For sums under 10« 


2<i 


„ of 10«. and under 2/. 


3^. 


„ « 22. „ „ 32. 


4(1. 


>» n **•• >» » '*• 


5(2. 


41. nZ 


6d. 


» » "^ »» »» '*•• 


Id. 



For sums of 62. and under 72. Sd. 

„ „ 72. „ „ 82. 9(1. 

„ „ 82. „ „ 92. lOd. 

„ „ 92. „ „ 102. lid. 

« 102 1«. 



Foreign Post Office Orders payable in the United States, India, the Colonies, and 
in most of the countries of Europe, are charged for sums not exceeding 22. — 6d.; 
52.,— !«.; 72.,— 1«. 6d.; 102.,- 2«. 

Telegrams. 

Messages of not more than 12 words, including addresses, in the United King- 
dom, 6d., and }d. for each additional word, if delivered within one mile of the 
office they are sent to, but if beyond, then 6d. per mile for the first three mile«, if 
three or more miles Is, per mile for delivery. To New York, 4«. per word, charging 
at same rate for address and signature. Continental Telegrams also include charge 
for address of receiver. 

All London Telegraph Offices are open from 8 a.h. to 8 p.m. ; on Sundays, 
8 A.M. to 10 A.M. ; and the following are open night and d&y : — St. Martin's-le-Grand ; 
West Strand; and the Offices at the following Railway Stations, viz.. Great 
Western, Paddington; Midland, St. Pancras; London, Brighton, and London, 
Chatham, and Dover, Yictoria. Foreign Telegrams are not under the control of the 
English Government system. 

The Parcels Post. 

Prepaid Parcels not exceeding 3 ft. 6 in. in length, or 6 ft. in length and girth 
combined, may now be sent to any part of the United Kingdom at the following 
rates : Not exceeding 1 lb., 3d. not exceeding 2 lbs., 4}d., ; not exceeding 3 lbs., 6d. ; 
not exceeding 4 lbs., 7id, ; not exceeding 5 lbs., 9d. ; and so on at the rate of lid, 
for ^ lb. up to 11 lbs. Each parcel must be prepaid, be marked Parcel Post, and be 
handed across the counter at the receiving house, not posted in a letter box. The 
terms' upon which the Government settled the arrangement for parcels and books 
with the railway companies were : 55 per cent, to the niilway companies, 45 per 
cent, to the Post Office : but the Post Office takes the whole of the receipts on 
parcels not conveyed by railway. 

By Indian Parcels Post parcels not exceeding 2 ft. by 1 ft., nor weighing more 
than 50 lb., are delivered at any post town in Aden, India, British Burmah, and 
Ceylon at a through rate of la. per lb. if not over 502. in value ; above that value Is, 
for eveiy 52. worth. Books, 6d. per lb. These parcels nmst be delivered by sender 
at the P. & O. Steam Navigation Company's offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, or 
25 Cockspur Street, PaU Mall. 
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PRINCIPAL OAEBIEBS AND PARCELS DELIVERY COMPANIES. 

All the Railway Companies have Receiving Offioee for Parcels and Qoods in every 
district in London. The following are the ntinies of the chief Carriers : — 

Carter, Paterson, and Co., 128 Gk)swell Road, and (George Yard, Alderman* 
bury, E.C. 

(touch's Parcels Conveyance to all parts of the World, 13 Gutter Lane, E.C. 

Chaplin and Home, 65 Gresham Street, E.C. 

Foster's Parcels Express, 115 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 

Pickford and Co., 57 Gresham Street, E.C. 

R. P. Atkins & Co., 12 St. Mary Axe. E.C. 

Parcels for London and suburbs are sent by the London ParodB Delivery Cb.» 
Chief office, 12 Rolls Buildings, Fetter Lane, at a charge of— 

Within 3 miles. Under 4 lbs.. 4({. ; 14 lbs., 6d. ; 28 lbs., Sd., or 112 lbs. for lb. 6d. 
Beyond 3 miles, charges from 4d. upwards. 

PareeU for Provincial Towns are sent by Sutton & Co., 22 Grolden LanCt 
Barbican, E.C. 

PareeU for the Continent are sent by Continental Parcels Express, 53 Graoechurch 
Street, E.C. 

Globe PareeU Express (Inland), 20 St Paul's Churchyard, E.C. 

Globe Foreign Express^ 10 Queen Street, Cheapside, £.C. 

Also Travelierd' luggage to all parts of the Continent is sent at inclusive rates for 
112 lbs. by Pitt and Sootf s Foreign Express, 44 St. Paul's Churchyard, E.C. 



ti Pareds or Messages are carried by CommMMonatVes— office, 4l9a Strand-Hit the 

;• • rate of 3t2. per mile, or 6d. per hour, or extra for parcels over 14 lbs. 
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LHAILWAY8. 

At the beginning of tliis century England was far behind other oonntries in the 
means of conyeyance, but by 1830 she had solyed the problem of steam locomotion 
and gave to mankind this most inestimable gift, by which society has perhaps more 
largely benefited than by any invention since the world began. About a hundred 
years ago (1763) there was but one stage-coach between London and Edinburgh, and 
this conveyance started once a month from each city, and took a fortnight to com- 
plete the journey. Goods were then conveyed in Scotland on pack-horses, in 
England by waggon, — the cost of waggou carriage per ton from London to Leeds 
. was £13. In 1767 began the system of Ganal-mamng, which soon attained most 
profitable results, being free from the impost of turnpike-tolls, and capable of convey- 
ing the heaviest merchandise at moderate cost of wear and tear ; and Canals soon 
monopolised the whole of such inland traffla The monopoly, however, produced 
negligence and increasing charges, and these led to considerable public dissatisfac- 
tion. Bailways were planned by way of providing competition ; but for two years 
the new vested interests in Canals successfully opposed in Parliament the Act to 
incorporate the first Railway Company (the Liverpool and Manchester), which was, 
however, formed in 1828. At first the line was merely intended for merchandise, 
and that it should be used as an open common road for vehicles drawn by horse- 
power; but then came George Stephenson's suggestion, based upon his experience of 
coal- traffic, for Stationaay Engines. By this method a rope might be carried on 
rollers along the line between the rails to which the waggons might be attached, 
and this rope being at certain stations coiled round large drums or cylinders, the 
waggons could be drawn from station to station by fixed steam-engines. Locomotive 
Engines, to travel from place to place with loads, as horses dniw waggons, after 
having been used at collieries, supplanted Stationary Engines in 1829, and thereupon 
passenger traffic, '* possibly at a speed of ten or twelve miles an hour," was promised, 
but not believed practicable. The public had not to wait many months, for in 1830 
appeared the first passenger locomotive, the '* Kocket," by George Stephenson, which 
to the astonishment of the world ran at a speed of more than 29 miles an hour. 
Ten years later (1840) there were 1300 miles of railway in full operation in England, 
and the increase rapidly continued until it culminatea (1845-6) in the great Bail- 
way Mania, when 1300 projects were brought forward at an estimated capital of 
£600,000,000. Much loss of course was sustained when panic supervened upon so 
much wild speculation, but in time business righted itself; the lines, made at a 
mbst undue cost — particularly in financing and legal promotion — have become pait 
of a complete national system, requiring the labour of 300,000 employes, and per- 
forming 600,000,000 journeys per annum. The £700,000,000 now invested in 
British railways yields about £80,000,000 per annum interest to the shareholders. 



Pbincipal London Bailwat Stations and Tsbmini. 

Great Eastern Baikoay Terminus Station, in Liverpool Street, E.G., opened in 
1874, superseding the old Station in Shoreditoh, is the Terminus of the line 
through the Eastern Counties (and formerly called the Eastern Counties Railway), 
connecting Cambridge, Colchester, Harwich, Ipswich, Norwich, Peterborough, &c., 
with London ; and via Harwich and a line of steamboats to Antwerp, forming a cheap 
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and direct route to Belgium and North of France, or to Botterdam for Holland and 
the Bhine. 

Qreat Northern BaUway TemUnus Station, at King's Gross, bnilt in 1852, is the 
Terminus of the line which runs through Yorkshire to Edinburgh. There is a 
fine large Hotel connected with this line at King's Gross, called the Great Northern 
HoteL 

Great Western Batlway Terminus Station, at Paddington, finished in 1856, is the 
Terminus of an extensiye line running through the Western Gounties to Exeter 
and Gomwall, or to South Wales, and thence to Waterford by mail steamers, or by 
Weymouth to Gherbourg, or the Gbannel Islands. The Great Western Hotel, at 
Paddington, adjoius the Terminus. 

London, Brighton^ and Souih Coast Bailway has one Terminus at London Bridge, 
the other at Victoria Station, Pimlico, for the West-end of London. Tiiis line runs 
by way of Portsmuuth to the Isle of Wight, and by the Newhaven and Dieppe 
line of steamers connects London and Paris by the cheapest and shortest route 
through Normandy. The London Bridge Hotel and the Grosvenor Hotel, Pimlico, 
are two vast edifices, specially adapted for the reception of railway travellers. 

London, Qiatham, and JJover HaUway has two Termini, the one at the Holborn 
Viaduct for the Gity of Loudon, the other at Victoria Station, Pimlico, for the West 
End. This line traverses Kent, and by way of Bochester and Ghatham runs on to 
Dover, whmce, by a line of mail steamers, it connects England with Belgium at 
Ostend, and by another set of mail steamers to Galais, with France, &c., and carries 
passengers and merchandise by the shortest passage across the English Ghannel. 
Hotels in connection with this line are to be found at each Terminus. 

London and Nortk-Westem Railway Terminw is in the Euston Bead. This line 
passes through the Midland Gounties to North and South Wales, and by way of 
Holyhead, its mail .steamers connect London and Dublin ; it is also the chief line 
to Liverpool and the North- Western Goast of England and Scotland. 

London and South-Wegtem Bailway Terminus Station is in the Waterloo Bead, on 
the Surrey side of London. This line runs through the Southern and Western 
Gounties to Southampton, whence it despatches a line of steamers to Havre and 
the Ghannel Islands, and Westerly to Devonshire. 

London, TUbury and Southend, also the Blaokwall Batlway Terminus, is in Fen- 
church Street, £.0. This is but a short line skirting the Essex shore of the Thames 
and terminating at Southend. 

Midland BaUtoay Terminus Station, in the Euston Boad, is the noblest of all 
the structures of this kind in London, its roof being 700 feet long and of 240 feet 
span. This line runs through the Midland Gounties to Scotland, and has a fine 
Hotel at the London Terminus. The Midland Bailway Hotel adjoins the Station. 

Southr-Eastem Bailway has a Terminus at Gannon Street, with a large Hotel for 
the Gity of London, and another Terminus at Ghaxing Gross for the West End. 
The magnificent Gharing Gross Hotel is connected with it This line branches to 
Gravesend and Maidstone, but its chief way is through Surrey and Kent to 
Folkestone and Dover, whence mail-steamers run to the Gontinent — ^from Dover td 
Galais or Ostend ; from Folkestone, by way of Boulogne, to Paris. 
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OMNIBUSEa 

Omnibtifles first oame into nse in London in 1829. They were then Bometimea 
named Shillibeen, from Mr. Shillibeer, a London undertaker, who introduced them, 
but the more claMic name prevailed, and the omnibus, — signifying in Latin ^for 
all," — fidlyjBstablished its popularity under the abbreyiation 'Bus, even as the French 
CabrioUt shrank into Cab, Life is eyidently too short for l(»)g words. The word 
Bw9 was formerly applied to a Dutch fishing-boat, ie$te Defoe, Jure Divino : — 

** Neptune, an old Dutch skipper, bom at sea, 
And naturalised to all that's wild and watery ; 
In Holland's Btus, for herrings fished, and cod. 
And knew tlie seas, as carriers know the road." 

&inoe 1829 the London Omnibus trafSc has gone on increasing year by year with the 
increase of this vast city, and now the statistics of this business amaze the inquirer. 
Besides the tramcars, the steamboats and the cabs, which earn annually vast sums of 
money, the Londoner and his visitors largely support the railway and omnibus 

S stems. There is a great number of omnibuses in London besides the 660 working 
ily for the London General Omnibus Company, and it may be estimated that 
the following figures should be increased by at least one-third in order to make an 
approximation to the total items of Omnibus Traffic and Receipts. The Company's 
latest Report shows that last year their Omnibuses carried 58,889,997 passengers 
over 13,299,219 miles, and earned, at an average about 2Jd. each passenger, the sum 
of £576,780. The Company's Stud of Horses, when the last list of them was made 
up, numbered 7242 — the then price paid for horties being about £85 each. At the 
rate of 80 miles a day (which is about the distance each dnver has to cover) he would 
drive round the world seven times in six years. 

Omnibuses from various quarters of London to other districts run daily from 
8 A.M. till 12 at night, at fieires, according to distance, from Id. to 6(2. each person. 
Each fare should appear distinctly painted upon some prominent part of the vehicle. 
After 8 p.h. on Sunoay nights the &res are in some instances douoled. 

The London Boad-Car Company was established in 1881, to introduce improved 
and convenient omnibuses, with easy access to the roof and comfortable seats thereon. 
The omnibuses run upon the four following routes: — 

1. Hammersmith via Chelsea to Victoria Station. 

2. Liverpool Street Station via Bank and Strand to ditto. 

3. Regent Circus, Oxford Street via Regent Street and Picoadilly to ditto. 

4. Kotting Hill vid Westboume Grove, Oxford Street, and Regent Street to 
Charing Cross. 

Special omntbfueB for railway poMengers run on week days only, from Euston 
Square to Charing Cross, to Ludgate Hill and to Waterloo Stations, and from St. 
Pancras (Midland) to Waterloo ; as also between Cannon Street Terminus and the 
Bishopsgate Station of the Metropolitan Railway. 

The routes of the principal omnibuses, now mostly owned by the London General 
Omnibus Company ; chief office, 6 Fiosbury Square, E.C., (whither comrlaints re- 
lating to that Company should be sent, addressed to the Secretary, R. T. Kingham, 
Esq.) will be found on the next succeeding pages:— 
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; CONSULATE OFFICES AND EMBAfifSIES. 

AmsBiotA (United States of), 11 Abchuioh Lane, King William Street, E.O. ; 
Office of Legiaticm, The Members' Mansions, Victoria Street, Westminster. 

Aboentihe Republio (La Plata), 16 Bishopsgate Street Within. 

AusTBiA AND HuNGABT, 18 Bclgrave Square, S.W. 

Belqium, 36 Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 

Bbazil, 6 Great Winchester Street Buildings, E.G.; Embassy, 32 Grosyenor 
Gardens, Pimlico, S.W. 

Buenos Atbes. See Abgentine Bepublio. 

Canada, Dominion of, Agency-General, 9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 

Colombia (United States of), 9 St. George's Square, Pimlico, S.W. 

Denmabk, 5 Muscovy Court, Tower Hill, E.C. ; Embassy, 18, Grosvenor Square W. 

Fbakoe, 38 Finsbury Circus, E.C. ; Embassy, Albert Gate House, Hyde Park, W. 

German Empibe, 5 Blomfield Street, London Wall, E.C.; Embassy, 9 Carlton 
House Terrace, S.W. 

Gbeeob, 19 Great Winchester Street, E.C. ; Embassy, 58 Pall Mall, S.W. 

Guatemala (Republic oO> 22 Great Winchester Street, £.C. 

Hawahan Islands, St. Michael's BuUdings, 9 Gracechurch Street, KC. 

HuNGABY. See Austbia. 

Italy, 31 Old Jewry, E.C. ; Embassy, 35 Queen's Gate, South Kensington, S.W. 

Libebia (Eepublic of), 7 St. Benet's Place, E.C. 

MoKTB Video. See Ubuguay. 

Ketheblands, 40 Finsbury Circus, E.C. ; Embassy, Arundel House. Walham 
Green, S.W. 

Nicabagua (Eepublic of), 3 St Helen's Place, E.C. 

Pebu, 39 Gloucester Placo> Portman Square, W. 

Pobtugal, 3 Throgmorton Avenue, E.C. ; £^bassy, 12 Gloucester Place, Portman 
Square, W. 

BussiA, 17 Great Winchester Street, E.C. ; Embassy, Chesham House, Belgrave 
Itiquare, S.W. 

South Austbalu, Agency-General, 8 Victoria Chambers, Victoria Street, West- 
minster, S.W. 

Spain, 21 BUliter Street, E.C. ; Embassy, 50 Onslow Gardens, South Kensing- 
ton, S.W. 

Sweden and Nobway, 24 Great Winchester Street, E.C; Embassy, 47 Charles 
Street, Berkeley Square, W. 

SwrrzEBLAND, 25 Old Broad Street, E.C. 

Turkey, 42 Old Broad Street, E.C.; Embassy, 1 Bryanston Square, W. ' 

Ubuguay, Bepublic of (Monte Video), 9 New Broad Street, E.C. 

Venezuela (United States of), 4 Tokenhouse Buildings, E.C. 
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STEAMBOATS. 
Tmu AKD Fabeb bktwebn Ohxuba aivd Loinx>N Bbidgb. . 

Butted to rearrangement 

Week-day, Sunday. 

Chel8ea.~Eyery 10 minutes from I Every 10 minutes &om 9 to 
8 to dusk. I dusk. 

Battersea Park. — 10 minutes after Chelsea; with 

tide, one-third less. 
Battersea Park, Railway pier. . . 14 min. later. 

Pimlioo 24 „ 

Nine Elms 27 „ 

Yauxhall Bridge Road .... 30 „ 

liambeth 35 ,, 

Westminster 40 „ 

Charing Cross 44 „ 

Waterloo 47 „ 

Temple 49 „ 

Blackfnars (change for Surrey side) 52 ^ 

St. Paul's 55 „ 

London Bridge , 60 „ 



Fares all the way on week- 
days, from Chelsea to 
London Bridge, 2d. Inter- 
mediate piers, 1(2. 



Returning every 10 minutes from Surrey side of London Bridge from 8.30 a.m. 
to dusk on week-days ; and on Sundays every 15 minutes from 9 a.m. 

From London Bridge up the river at 10 a.m., and from Chelsea to Kew and 
Brentford every half hour from 11 to 5, returning every 30 minutes from 12 to dusk. 

i^ares.— Chelsea to Putney 8(2. 

„ „ Hammersmith ... 4(2. 

„ „ Kew 6(2. 

London Bridge to Richmond, Is. ; return, Is. 6(2. 

„ „ „ Hampton Court, Is. 6<2. ; return, 2«. 6(2. 

From Woolwich, calling at Blackwall, Greenwich, &c., to London Bridge and 
Westminster, half hourly every day, from 8 a.m. to dusk, except in winter, when the 
service is hourly; returning from Westminster to Woolwich half hourly from 
8.10 in summer, 8.40 in winter. Fares all the way from Westminster to Wool- 
wich, 4(2. or 6(2. Old Swan Pier, London Bridge, to Rosherville. 

In the summer steam-vessels are despatched daily to places further down the 
Thames. For particulars see daily papers. A saloon steamer has for several years 
run up the Thames during the summer months, i.e. from May to September inclu- 
sive, between Kingston (Sun Hotel) and Oxford — startiu": from the former on 
Monday morning at 11.45 after the train from London (Waterloo Station) has 
arrived. The b()at reaches Windsor Bridge at 5.20 p.m. Monday, leaves Winiisor on 
Tuesday morning at 11 a.h., and gets to Caversham Bridge at 6.25 p.m., leaves 
Wednesday morning at 10 a.m., and reaches Oxford Bridge at 6 p.m. The return 
Journey is made in two days, the boat gets back to Kingston on Friday i^t 6.15 p.m. 
Fares, single, 18«. ; return 30s. 
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BATHS. 

The following are a few of the principal Public Baths :~In addition to ordinary 
hot or cold baths at these houses, S., si^ifies swimming bath; M., medicated; L., 
ladies ; T., Turkish ; W., public wash-houses. 

Albany, 83 York Boad, Wetttminster Bridge Bead.-— S. 

Argyll, 10 ArgyU Place, Begent Street.— W.; and 6 New Broad Street, B.C.— M. 

Bayswater, Paddington Baths, Queen's Boad. — S^ 

Bell, 119 Buckingham Palace Boad.— S. ; T. 

Bloomsbury, Endell Street, Bloomsbury. — ^W. 

Burton's, 182-4 Euston Road.— T. 

Gold Bath Fields, 25a Culd Bath Square, GlerkenwelL-^-W. ; S. 

Crown, Kenniugton Oval. — S. 

Hammam, Jermyn Street. — W. ; T. 

Kensington, 48^ Uigh Street.— S. 

Lambetb, 156 Wetitminster Brid>^e Boad.— W. ; S., in summer. 

Leicubter Square, orange Street, Leicester Square. — ^W. 

NeviU's, 44 High Street, E.— T. (L.) 

St (ieorge's, 8 Davitis Street, Berkeley Square.— W. ; S. 

, 88 Buckingham Palace Boad.- W. ; S. 

St. Marylebone, 181, Maryiebone Road. — W. ; S. 

Thames, near S.E.B. bridge, Villiers Street, Strand. — S. 



CAB BEGULATIONS. 

Hiring by time or by distance. — ^The fare may be by time if so expressed by the 
hirer at the commencement of the hiring ; the fare is, however, always to be reckoned 
by di»tanee when not specified to the contrary. 

Fares by time. — When hired and discharged within the four-mile radius, for any 
time not exceeding one hour, 2s. for a four-wiieeled cab, and 2<. 6d. for a two-wheeled 
cab. For every iSteen minutes or part thereof above one hoar, if a four-wheeled 
cab, 6d.f if a two-wheeled cab, Sd. 

If hired beyond the four-mile radiuSt whether discharged beyond it or not, or if hired 
within but discharged beyond the radius for either a two or four-wheeled, the fare 
for any time not exceeding one hour is 2s. 6d. ; beyond one hour, Sd. for every fifteen 
minutes or fractional part thereof. A driver is in no case entitled to back tare for 
the return of his cab after discharged. 

Fares by distance. — Within the four-mile radius from Charing Cross the fare for one 
or two persons is 6d. per mile or part of a mile, but no fare is to be less than U. 
Beyond tlie four-mile radius, Is. per mile or any part of a mile. 

If the Journey is commenced vfithin the four-mile radius and finished beyond it, then 
for every mile completed within the radius, 6<2. ; for every mile or part of a mile 
completed beyond the radius, 1«. ; but if the entire distance does not exceed one mile, 
Is. only can be charged. 

If hired beyond tl^ four-mile radius^ Is. per mile for the entire distance. 

When hired by distance, a driver is not compelled to drive more than six miles, and 
if required to wait, then 6(1. for four-wheeled and 8<2. for two-wheeled cabs must be 
paid lor every fifteen minutes, completed either in one or more stoppages. Ko 
charge for detentions which do not amount in all to fifteen minutes. 

For mare than two persons. — Whether by time or distance, when more than two 
persons are carried, 6^. for each extra person for the whole hiring. 

Children. — ^For each child under 10 years, 'id. 

Luggage.— ^01 each parcel carried outside, 2d. ; inside no extra charge. 

Lost property. — Property left in a cab must be taken by tlie driver to the nearest 
police station within twenty-four hours. All inquiries for lost property to be made 
at the police office, Great Scotland Yard, Parliament Street. 

Disputes and pendUies. — In the event of a dispute, tiie hirer may require the driver 
to drive, without charge, to the nearest Police Court or Station. The penalty for over* 
charging or for violation of any of these rules is 40«. 
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CAB FARES. 
Beehaned at 6d, per nUle, dU the foUawing plaee$ being within the ^-mUe radiue. 
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THE METROPOLITAN RAILWAYS. 



The Mbtbopolitan and Metropolitan Distbict Bailwats form a Circle round 
the Metropolifl, and are connected with the Great Eastern, Great Northern, 
Midland, Great Western, South-Eastem, London, Chatham and Dover, London, 
Brighton and South Coast Bailways, and all other lines having a London 
Terminus. 

Starting from the present most Easterly Terminus of the Metropolitan Bailway 
at the Tower, Trains are run at intervals of a few minutes throughout the day, 
from 5.43 a.m. till 12.31 p.m. The following is a List of the Stations now open :— 



1. Tower of Iiondon Station (City). 

For the Tower, Trinity Square, Goal Exchange, 
Tower Hill, the Mint, Com Exchange, Tower 
Subnray, The London and St. Katharine's Docks, 
and Billingsgate Market, kc 

2. ALD«ATE (City). 

For Leadenhall-st., Fenchnrch-st., Mark-lane, 
Mincing-lane, Eastcheap, Whitecfaapel, Com- 
mercial Road, Honndsdiich, Fenchorch Street for 
Blackwall Railway Station, Minorie0,New East 
London Theatre, Pavilion Theatre, and the 
EAST END OF LONDON, by Cars of the North 
Metropolitan Tramways Gb., every few minntes, 
to Bow, Stratford, Leytonstone, Lhnehonse, 
Poplar, and East and West India Docks, &c. 

8. Bisliopsgate (City). 

For the Great Eastern Railwav (Liverpool-st. 
Station), and North London Railway (Broad*«t. 
Station), Bishopsgate-stieet, Sboreditch, the 
Bank, Royal Exchange, Stock Exchange, London 
Brid{^ Bethnal Green Mnsenm, and Victoria 
Park, &c Ac. Special OMinBusxs between 
this Station and Cannon-st. (S.E.R.) meet the 
Trains. 

4* Hoorgate Street Station (City). 

For Finsbary, Cheapside, Gresham-st., Guildhall, 
Mansion House, Oomhill, Lombard-street, and 
Gannon-street, &c 

5. Aldengate Street Station (City). 

For St Panl's, Gtoneral Poet Office, Christ's 
Hospital, Smithfield, Goswell-ioad, Long-lane, 
Smithfleld Meat Market, St. John's Street-road, 
Cbarterhonse-sqaare, and L. C. & D. R., Ace. 

6. Farrlngdon Street Station (City). 

For Central Markets, Clerkenwell, St. Alban's 
Chnrch, Holbom, International Theatre, Royal 
Music Hall, Hatton Garden, Italian Chnrch, 
Gray's Inn, Ladgate Hill, Fleet-street, Chancery- 
lane, Temple, Strand, and BladdHars, &c. 

7. King's Cross Station. 

For Penionville, Grand Theatre, IsUngton, Agrt 
GQltoral Hall, HoUoway, Bamsbory, Gray's Inn- 
rd., Foundling Hospital, Great Northern and 
Midland Railways, &c 



8. Crower Street Station. 

For Tottenham Court-rd.Bamp8tead-rd, Euston- 
sq., London and North- Western Railway, Rus- 
sell-eq., British Museum, Bloomsbury, Covent 
Garden Market, Camden Town, Kentif^h Town, 
Somen Town, &g. ; and, the following Theatres : 
Prince of Wales'. Covent Garden, l>rury Lane,. 
Adelphi, Vaudeville, Gaiety, Globe, Lyceum, 
Olympic, Opera Comique, Strand ; also Exeter 
Hall and Oxford Music Hall. Okkibusbs and 
Tbahs every few minutes, to and from the 
Hampstead-road (close to Gower street Station) 
and Mother Red Cap, Camden Town. 

9. Portland Road Station. 

For Zoological and Botanical Gardens, Regent's 
Park East, Regent-st.. St. George's Hall, Lang- 
ham Hotel, Crystal Palace Bazaar, Oxford-st., 
Ac., &c. Sfkcial Omvibitsbs between this 
Station, Regent Circus, Piccadilly Circns, and 
Charing Cross Station, S. £. R., meet the Trains. 

10. Baker Street Station. 

For Regent's Park West, Madame Tussaud's, 
Baker-st. Bazaar, Marylebone Music Hall, &c. 
Change here for St. John's Wood-road, Marl- 
boro'-road, Swiss Coltage, Finchley-road. W««t 
Hampstead, Kilburn-Brondesbury, Willesden 
Green, Eingsbury-Neasden, and Harrow. Trains 
every few minutes. 

U. St. John's Wood Road Station. 

For Lord's Cricket Ground, Park Road, Regent's 
Park, Primrose Hill, WeUington-road, &c. 

19. Harlboitragli Road Statton. 

For Eyre Arms, Queen's-road, Portland Town, 
Acacia-road, kc. 

13. Swiss Cottage Station. 

For Belslze Park, Adelaide-road, Hendon, Sec. 

14. Flnebley Road Statton. 

For Hampstead Heath, &c. 

15. West Hampstead Statton. 

For West Hampstead and KUburn. 
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1«. 



Kilbvm • Bnmdesbiiry 
Station. 



For Welsh Harp, Kilburn, Christ Church, Quez- 
roftd* Cricklewood, &c. 

17. WUleadea Green Station. 

For Willesden and Harlesden, &c. 

18. KlncsbwT Neasden Station. 

For White Hart Hotel and Pleastire Grounds, 
also Old Spotted Dog Hotel and Pleasure 
Grounds. A special omnibus runs between this 
Station and Harlesden. 

19. Harrow Station. 

For High-street, West-street, Crown-street, 
Harrow School. Byron's Tomb, Benttey ;Priory, 
Grimes' Dyke, Harrow Weald Common, Boxeth, 
Sudbury and King's Head Hotel. 

M. Pinner Station* 

For Pinner, Oxhey Woods, Eastcote, Ickenham, 
BuisUp Porridge Pot Hill, &c. 

91. EdiTware Koad Station. 

For Marble Arch, Oxford Terrace, Cambridge 
Terrace, Metropolitan Music Hall, and Maiy- 
lebone Theatre, &c 



28. Paddlngton <Praed St.) Stotfon. 

In Praed-street, for Great Western Ball war and 
Hotel, Hyde Park, Eastbourne-terrace, West- 
boume-terrace, Gloucester-square, Gloucester- 
terrace, Craven Hill. Hyde Park Gardem^ Nor- 
folk-square, Sussex-square, Ac. 

88. Baygwater Station. 

In Queen's Boad, for Kensington Gardens, 
Invemess Terrace, St. Matthew's Church, Boyal 
Oak, Kensington Palace Gardens, Princes-square, 
Paddington Baths, Westboume UaU, Whlteley's, 
and Westboume Grove^ &c 

M. Mottlns HIU «ate Station. 

in Hlgh-streetk Netting Hill, for Gampden HiU, 
Pembridge-square^ Holland Park, Pembridge 
Gardens, Linden Gardens, Ladbroke-ioad, Ken- 
sington Park Gardens, &c 



95. Kensington Hlgli Street StoUon. 

Near the Vestry Hall and Parish Church, pro 
Cathedral, the Garmeiites' Church, PhilUmor« 
Place, Kensington Palace, Kensington-square, 
&c. 



96. Brompton <«loneetter Road) 
Statton. 

For Cromwell-road, Earl's Ccmrt, &c., ftc. 



89. Earl's Conrt Station. 

For Earl's Gourt-road, Gerrards-square, Ehan- 
ridge-road, Warwick Gardens. Cromwell Boad 
West, Boulter and BedclifTe Estates, Warwick- 
road, Im:., fte. 

88. West Brompton Station. 

(A<Uolning Ae West London Bailway.) 
For Beaufort House, Athletic ClnbGrouDds, 
West Brompton Cemetery, be., Ac.— Trains to 
Battersea and dapham Junction every few 
minutes. 



89. Sonth Kensington StaUon. 

For International Health Exhibition, South 
Kensington Museum, The Oratory, Horticultural 
Gardens, Kensington Gardens, and Hyde Park 
(South Side), Koyal Albert Hall, Albert Me- 
morial, Brompton-road. Fulham-road. Cromwell- 
road,;Ghel8eaQWest)Thurloe-8quare, Brompton- 
square, Ax. 

39. Sloane Square Station. 

For BelgraTia (West), Eaton-square. Chelsea 
(East), Chelsea Hospital, Battersea Park, King's- 
road, Qneen's-road, fUnral Court Theatre. 
Prtace's Cricket Ground, Jtc, &c. 

81. TIetorIa Station. 

For Crystal Palace, London Chatham and l>over. 
and London Brighton and South Coast Lines, 
BelgraTia (East), Victoria-road. Vlctoria*«treet. 
Belgravia Mansions, Grosvenor-plaoe, Bucking- 
ham Palace, Vanxhall Bridge-road, MilbaiJc, 
Grosvenor Hotel, Palace Hotel, Constitution 
Hill, Hyde Park Comer, PiccadUly, Victoria- 
square, &c., ftc. 

38. St. James's Park Station. 

For Bird Chge Walk, Green P«rk, The Mall. 
Horse Guards, Que^n-sq., Westminster Palace 
Hotel, Broad Sanctuary, Westminster Hos- 
pital, &c., &c. 

33. Westminster Bridge Station. 

For Westminster Abbey, Houses of ParUament, 
Parliament-st., Foreign Office, Whitehall, Horse 
Guards, Astley's Theatre, Great George-street. 
Old Palace Yard, Thaoaes Embankment, Lam- 
beth Bridge, Westminster Bridge-road. Canter- 
bury Music Hall, Gatti's Music Hall, Borough- 
road, St. Thomas's Hosplul, Waterloo SUtion, 
&c. 

34. Charing Cross Station. 

Pall Mall. Haymarket, Waterloo-i^aee, National 
Gallery, Trafalgar-sq., St Martin's-Iane, West 
Strand, Oockspur-street, Her Mi^Jesty's Theatre, 
Avenue Theatre, Alhambra, Comedy Theatre, 
Haymarket Theatre, Prince's Theatre, Toole's 
Theatre, Thames Embankment, South Eastern 
Bailway, &c., &c. 
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35. Bishop's Road Station. 

For Great Western BaUway, Paddington, Har- 
row-road, Blomfield-road, Paddington Green, &c 

se. Royal Oak Station. 

For Harrow-road, St. Mary's Church, West- 
boame Grove, and WMtbonme Park-road, &c.. 

87» If estbonme Park Station. 

For Aldridge-road. Tavistock-terrace, Queen's 
Park Estate, &c., Ac. Change for Great Western 
Mainline. 

38. Nottlng HIU and Ladbroke 
Grore Station. 

For Kensington Park, Portobello-road, Ladbroke 
Grove, Ladbroke Grove-road, &c. 

39. Latimer Road Station. 

For Norland Town, Latimer-road, Wormwood 
Scrubbe, kc^ &c Change fur Hammersmith if in 
a Kensington (Addlson-road) train, or vice vena. 

4». rxbridse Road Station. 

Fpr Norland Boad, Holland Road, &c. 

41. KMiftlnston <AddUon Road) 
Station. 

For Crystal Palace, Chelsea, Batteraea. &c 



49. Skepkerd*8 Rusk Station. 

For Goldhawk-road, Uxbridge-road, Starch 
Green, &c. 

43. Hammcrsmltk (Rroadway 
Station). 

For the River, Hammersmiih Bridge, Putney 
and Mortlake, &c., and for SPECIAL OM- 
NIBUSGS TO BARNES. 

44. Skaflesbnry Road Stiktlon. 

For the River, The Mall, Chiswlck Eyot, Ham- 
mersmith West and Ravensoourt Park, &c 

45. Tnrnkam Green Station. 

For Tumham Geeen, Bedford Park, Cbiswick, 
&c. 

46. Gnnnersbnrjr Station. 

For Wellesley-road, &c. 

47. kew Gardens Station. 

For Kew Gardens and the River, &c. 

48. Rlebmond Station. 

For Richmond Hill, Richmond Park, and the 
River, tc Direct Metropolitan route to and 
firom Tower of London Station (City). Through 
trains. Cheap Fares. 



Xew Gardens and Siehmond bj Through TraiiiB-from all KetropoUtaa StatUmi. 

Passengers ohange Carriages at the following Stations. 

BISHOPSGATE STATION, for Liverpool Street Station (Great Eastern terminusV connected by 
covered way, and for Cannon Street Station, South Eastern Railway, hj Special Omnitmses. 

ALDERSGATE STREET SFATION for London. Chatham and Dover RaUway, Crystal Palace 
Station, &c., be. 

KING'S CROSS STATION, for Great Northern and Midland Railways. 

GOWER STREET STATION, for Euston Square. 

PORTLAND ROAD STATION, for Regent Circus and Piccadilly areas, by Special Omniboses. 

BAKER STREET STATION, for St. John's Wood Road, Marlborough Road, Swiss Cottage. 
Finchley Road. West Hampstead. Kllburn, Brondesbury, Willesden Green, Trains eveiy ten 
minutes ; and to Kingsbury-Neasden and Hmow every half-hour. 

EDGWARIS ROAD STATION, for Hammersmith or Kensington (Addison Road) if in a Nottlng' 
Hill Gate and Westminster Train or vice versa. 

PRAED STREET & BISHOFS ROAD STATION, for Paddington Station, Great Western 
Railway. 

LATIMER ROAD STATION, change for Hammersmith, if in a Kensington (Addison Road) 
Train, or vice versa. 

HAMMERSMITH (Bboadwat) STATION, for the Thames, Hammersmith Bridge, Putney, 
Mortlake, be, and for Special Omnibuses to Ba rnes. 

GLOUCESTER ROAD STATION, change for West Brompton, Putney Bridge, Hammersmith, 
&c., if in an Inner Circle Train. 

VICTORIA STATION, change for London, Chatham and Dover, and London, Brighton and 
South Coast Railway. 

Metropolitan Time Tables may be obUined at all Stations. All communications to be addressed to— 
j2. Westbourne Terrace, W. JOHN BELL, General Manager. . 
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LONDON : 

PBINTED BY WILLIAM CLOWES AND SONS, LIMITED, 

STAUFOBD STREET AND CHABINO CttOfiB. 
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redness and roughness, and the hands in nice condition, it is 
the finest Soap in the world 
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